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Now he faces the world... 


without you 


—a message 


to the mother whose 


child is first 


starting to school 


„y, HAT MOTHER ever forgets the day 
when her child first starts to school? 
Gallantly he faces the great ad- 
venture. Suddenly he stands alone 
—alone in the world from which 
you have always sheltered him. 

So many things to learn—so many things to 
meet and master! In the months to come he will 
need all the strength and vigor that you have 
given him. Now more than ever before he de- 
pends on your care. Care not only in the big 
ways—but also in those many small ways that 
only mothers can understand. 

It is one of these small points often overlooked 
that school authorities today have found to be 
of vital importance. Everywhere they are point- 
ing out to mothers that all children’s success, 
especially in the classroom, is directly affected 
by the kind of breakfast that they eat. 

The American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association after a two 
years’ study by a joint committee are now urging 
all mothers to give their children a cooked cereal 
for breakfast before school. 

Only a hot cereal can supply the boundless 
energy needed to meet the burden of school work. 

And ready, waiting for your child, is the one 
cereal that diet authorities have for over thirty 
years recommended as ideal for growing boys 
and girls. Good old Cream of Wheat! 

First, it is wonderfully rich in energy. For 
little minds and bodies it supplies just the food 
elements that ate needed most of all. 

Second, it is so easy to digest, containing none 


of the harsh parts of the wheat. Its abundance 
of energy is working for your children very soon 
after breakfast. 

Third, youngsters love its delicious creami- 
ness, which can be easily varied by adding raisins, 
dates, or prunes when you cook it. 

This simple little precaution—this little care 
in planning breakfast which means so much to 


your child’s future—start it now! Tomorrow 
send your children to school really prepared for a 
day’s work. Give them a steaming bowl of 
Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has it. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


—— 


This boy is the star runner on 
his team. One reason is, every 
motning he eats a hot cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 


To Mothers 


To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, 
send for attractive colored poster to hang in his room. There is a 
four-week record form on it, which the child keeps himself, from 
day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster and gold stars sent 
free with authoritative booklet, ‘‘The Important Business 
of Feeding Children,’ and sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Mail coupon to Dept. B-16, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


To Teachers 


To co-operate with your school health program we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher a plan to interest children in eat- 
ing a proper breakfast. It has been successfully used in 50,000 
schools to sell the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups of dif- 
ferent ages. And, just as important, it enlists the co-operation 
of mothers. The entire plan will be sent free to teachers or any 
school official. Mail coupon to Dept. B-16, Cream of Wheat 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For a girl aged...... „For a boy aged... 


This little girl has leamed to read 
well because she eats the right foods 
Every school moming she eats a hot 
cereal breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 
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the encores 
you wish 


A the Orthophonic Victrola 
and the marvelous new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, recorded by micro- 
phone, you can hear the delightful 
soprano of Mary Lewis whenever you 
wish. Just as you would hear her in 
person! This Zżfelike reproduction of every 
note and nuance is due to Victor's famous 
Orthophonic principle. Mary Lewis, 
Frances Alda, Richard Crooks, Emilio 
De Gogorza . hear these and other 


the finest music for 
the home. Model Eight-thirty 
Cabove) is $300, list price. Canadian price on request. 


al 
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leading artists in the comfort of your 
own living-room, precisely as you would 
hear them in concert. Not only vocal, 
but all kinds of music are yours on de- 
mand with this amazing instrument. 

Have you an obsolete type of repro- 
ducing instrument gathering dust in 
some corner? Replace it with an Or- 
thophonic Victrola. Your otherwise 
modern home isn't up to date musically 
without one. An Orthophonic Victrola 
is easily acquired. It costs so little and 
means so much in genuine enjoyment. 

It isn’t necessary to make a large out- 
lay to have one of these beautiful 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


“There is a warmth, a resonance, 
in the quality of the reproduction 
that makes it a joy to listen to.” 

—MARY LEWIS. 


instruments in your home. They list from 
$75 to $300, and most dealers extend the 
courtesy of convenient payments. Silent 
electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates wind- 
ing. The Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, 
which changes its own records, is $600, 
list price. A really remarkable invention. 


Don’t deny yourself the sheer joy of Ortho- 
phonic music any longer! Until you have 
heard the Orthophonic Victrola play the new 
Orthophonic Victor Records, you cannot 
conceive the startling difference between the 
old and the new reproduction of music. To 
prove this, ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion in your home, where you may judge for 
yourself the harmonious appearance of the 
instrument as well-as its musical performance. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Youll be just as cheerful a debtor as Gnne 


“ps yellow, purple, green.” 
stepped along the counter, from one 
to another, 


Anne’s fingers goose- 
“beauty-soap’ 


cents—with enthusiasm entirely unbecoming a debtor. She 
thinks Guest Ivory is perfectly adorable! 


This dainty, exquisitely-feminine luxury that is winning 


“Really, Phyl, I’ve tried them all, from a quarter to a such a remarkable welcome from women all over America, 


dollar a cake. I'm beginning to wonder if their rosy prom- 
ises and foreign accents really are worth .. .”’ 


Phyllis smiled and reached for a blue carton that stood 
at her elbow. 


“Here, Anne, try my private brand. If you 
don’t like it, I'll take the rest of the dozen. If 
you do like it, you'll owe me sixty cents!’ 


We happen to know that Anne paid the sixty 


5 


is genuine Ivory Soap. Nothing has been added, nothing 
subtracted—it is just as pure and mild as Ivory has been 
for almost three generations. 


Smartly-turned-out in charming blue, moulded to fit 
slim, feminine fingers, Guest Ivory is quite as 
attractive as any soap, no matter how costly. 
Yet Guest Ivory costs only five cents a cake. 
A dollar couldn’t buy a finer soap for your face 


and hands. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


a Pue a It Hoats 


© 1927, P, & G. Co, 
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SIR. NELSON SMOCK, arriving at his 
cottage in Maine on Friday afternoon 
M for his weekly recuperation from Wall 
Street, paused in the hall and looked 
into the living room before going on in 
search of his wife. His four children, three daugh- 
ters and a son, were in the room; but none of them 
seemed aware of his presence. 

This was because of their absorbing interest in 
a girl of eighteen who sat upon a sofa facing the 
doorway, chattering to them. She was a stranger to him, 
and the absent-minded definition for her, in his mind, was, 
“just another of these summer flappers.” He meant noth- 
ing intolerant; his own daughters probably were listed 
under that head in the minds of casual observers, he knew; 


and he felt no disapproval of the young lady on the sofa, + 


though he did wish that his children might so far break the 
thralldom in which she held them as to give him at least a 
greeting. 

Only one of them, however, so much as turned a wander- 
ing eye in his direction. This was his son, Nelson, a serious 
sophomore. Young Nelson glanced toward the doorway, and 


undoubtedly his eye perceived that his father stood there; 


but with this the youth’s perception appeared to stop; 
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Glaire Ambler 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


there was no evidence that the optic nerve conveyed any in- 
formation to the brain, and the eye returned with a visible 
ardor to the young lady upon the sofa. The.father was a 
little disappointed; he felt that he worked hard to keep his 
children bountifully supplied with all they asked for, and it 
seemed to him that they might well show enough apprecia- 
tion to welcome him after his five days of absence. He real- 
ized, of course, that it was customary for them to see him 
return on Friday afternoon; that they were used to both 
his absence and his presence, as well as to himself and every- 
thing he could do for them; whereas, on the other hand, the 
young lady upon the sofa was a newcomer in their society 
and evidently appeared to them as a sparkling novelty. 
Wondering why they thought her important, he looked again 


at her, but discovered no more than he had be- 
fore: She seemed undistinguishable from a hun- 
dred others. 

What he saw was a comely, childlike little face, 
pink and thin and piquant, with light-brown hair 
cut short upon the back of the head, but elsewhere 
left three or four inches long and waved. As for 
the rest of her, there was a childlike body in a 
close, revealing, pale-green silk tunic that left her 
arms bare from the shoulder and her legs appar- 

ently bare from just above the knees down to her sleek 
white slippers, which had three-inch heels. This latter 
nudity was only an illusion however, for thin silk stockings, 
as near the color of her skin as possible, almost impalpably 
protected her; but she was inconsistent enough to seem de- 
sirous of more protection. From time to time she mechani- 
cally pulled at the small skirt of her tunic to bring it down 
over the exposed knees—a manifest absurdity, since the 
skirt, when sat upon, had no such elastic possibilities. 
Plainly, this was only a gesture and an inherited one, an 
ancestral memory or instinct alive in the race long after the 
use for it has gone. 

She had other gestures, too—a great many of them; some 
with arms and hands, some with her shoulders and back, 
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some even with her feet; and all of her constant motion was 
immature and impulsive, or at least so it seemed to a middle- 
aged observation from the doorway. Yet she was not lacking 
in an April-like young grace nor in a youthful shapeli- 
ness; but that was all the owner of the cottage could see— 
except the cigarette airily waved in her thin young hand as 
she chattered. He was not favorably impressed by the ciga- 
rette; but his daughters were smoking, too; and he knew 
he had nothing useful to say, or even to think, about that. 
As for the young creature’s chatter, he could make nothing 
of it at all; so he gave up this momentary problem and 
went on in search of his wife. When he found her, not five 
minutes later, in a garden behind the house, the picture of 
the girl on the sofa was already merged in his mind with 
dozens of other new memories, all insignificant, and he did 
not even ask who she was. 


O LIGHTLY did the man over fifty almost instantly set 
J aside as trivial what had become the most important 
thing in the life of his only and treasured son. Young Nelson 
sat upon a stool and looked humbly up to a beglamoured and 
honored sofa that was to him the seat of all beauty, grace and 
wit made incarnate and gloriously visible. For three roseate 
days he had known the incomparable damsel, Claire Ambler; 
and although both of them had at first been formal, not 
calling each other by their first names until their acquaintance 
was well along toward half an hour old, Nelson was sure, by 
the morning of the third day, that he had fallen in love at 
sight. Now that it was afternoon and he had been for hours 
aware of his passion, he saw only wonders before him, with 
no imperfection anywhere. 

In this he bore some resemblance to the girl upon the 
sofa; for she saw no imperfection in herself; yet no one 
thought her egotistical, because she often spoke of her faults, 
though without naming them. On the other hand, she saw 
no definite perfections in herself; in fact, she had no ap- 
praisement of herself either the one way or the other, and it 
may truly be said that she did not think about herself. 
Probably it would be as true to say that neither did she think 
about other people, nor about anything. She had feelings 
that she believed to be thoughts; she had likes and dislikes 
that she believed to be thoughts; she had impulses she be- 
lieved to be thoughts; her mind was full of shifting and flying 


. PROM-TROTTER!” 


FOG Gao. 


pictures that she believed to be thoughts; it was also full 
of echoes of what she had heard and read, and these she 
usually believed to be thoughts original with her. Words 
were fluent upon her lips without her knowing or wondering 
how they got there; yet she was sure they expressed truths; 
and she easily became angry, or grieved, if they were chal- 
lenged. 

She knew what she did, but not why she did it; though 
she was ready with reasons, and could even less well bear a 
challenge to her conduct than one to her words. Thus, at 
seventeen when she had her long and beautiful tresses shorn 
away, she was irritated with her mother for lamenting. Her 
hair was cut off, Claire said, because ridding herself of such 
a burden was “sensible”; and she believed this, not know- 
ing that she bore the civilized disfigurement merely because 
it was borne by other maidens of the tribe, as mechanical 
and unwitting as herself. Again, she had been irritated with 
her father when he questioned the scantiness of her skirt; 
for this brevity, too, was “‘sensible,”’ she said, being once 
more unaware that she had no motive except to follow the 
fashion of her kind, and did but manifest a mob contagion. 

It seemed to her a long, long time since she had been a 
child, so long that she now had little interest in children— 
not much more than she had in old people—and both chil- 
dren and old people, like workingmen in flivvers, she felt, 
belonged to the duller and rather annoying classes. The 
only interesting persons in the world were of about her own 
age; in fact, they were the only people who seemed to her 
actually alive; and yet even they were not wholly alive in 
the full sense that she herself was. That is to say, the uni- 
verse consisted of herself and of impressions made upon her. 
All other people, varying dimnesses and brightnesses, be- 
longed among the impressions. There were tombstones in 
the cemeteries, just as there were names and dates in books 
of history; but there could have been no actual life, such as 
she knew in herself, until she came upon the earth. All had 
been darkness until her perceptions began to inform her that 
she was alive, and even her own childhood now seemed 
shadowy. Full, broad light had not shone until a compara- 
tively recent time, when she was about sixteen. And at 
that, all parts of the earth, except the spot where she was, 
had still but a vague illumination. She did not really believe 
that the sun was radiant over China while she slept. 


To honest young Nelson, worshiping her, she seemed a 
living being, indeed; but to her Nelson was a pleasantly 
colored shape that made more or less agreeable noises. His 
present expression, however, was entirely agreeable to her, 
and she was in a degree aware of its yearning significance. 
She was not wholly aware of what it meant, however, be- 
cause she did not realize what his feeling meant to Nelson 
himself; she had no concern with that, nor, indeed, had she 
any perception of it. 

She was aware only that it proved how effective her at- 
traction was; it would be useful to her at dances and else- 
where, and she hoped to produce similar expressions upon 
the faces of other boys. 

Already she had experience in the art of making them 
wear this look, and although it was a look not always be- 
coming to them and sometimes made them obviously un- 
comfortable, it seemed to be, on the whole, the principal thing 
for which Nature had intended them. 


ELSON’S father had failed to comprehend the interest of 

the group of young people in what he thought of as the 
girlish chatter from the sofa. It seemed tohim that just as she 
looked like any other “summer flapper,” so also did she chat- 
ter like any other little creature of her kind; and in this he 
had no perception of how “‘original’’ and special an individ- 
ual his children and their friends were finding her. This was 
to be her first season here; but she had spent summers at 
other resorts, and was giving them a lively account of the 
important people of these places. She had intimately known 
several celebrities of the first water; one of them, indeed, 
was a captain at Nelson’s university; and so, to these 
listeners, she spoke of grandees of their own world. If Mr. 
Smock and some of his contemporaries had occupied the 
living room and young Nelson had come in to find them 
listening to an elderly stranger gossiping briskly of impor- 
tant financiers, the boy would have thought the session as 
dismal as it was inexplicable, and perhaps might have 
wondered how old men all contrived to look so much alike. 
He had never in his life seen a girl in the least like Claire 
Ambler, he was sure; never had he heard a voice so golden; 
never had he met a woman with ‘so large an experience of 
the world; never had he been dazzled by so much brilliancy 
of mind. 
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He tried to express his bedazzlement as he walked home 
with her to her cottage in the late afternoon sunshine. “You 
cert’n’y gave us all a good time,” he said seriously. “I 
couldn’t begin to tell you the kick I got out of it myself.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know; but anyhow I did. It’s kind of like 
something new coming into our lives here, or something like 
that. I mean the way you talk; or what I mean, I mean the 
way you say things. You got a way of saying things that’s 
kind of got a kick in it. Anyhow, for me it has, I mean.” 

She looked at him gravely, seeming much interested; but 
for a time made no response; and, at intervals bumping 
into each other slightly, they walked slowly on over the un- 
even country road. “I mean it,” he said. “Honest, I really 
do mean it. I mean there’s lots of kick in what you say.” 

She pulled a leaf from a hedge, put the stem between her 
lips, frowned as in perplexity, then asked: “How do you 
mean?” 

“Well,” he said, “I mean there is. I don’t mean it’s only 
in the way you say what you say; there’s more to it than 
that. F’r instance, when you say something, you say it ina 
way that’s got a kick in it; but I mean what you got to say’s 
got a kick in it too. You see what I mean?” 

“I don’t know,” she said thoughtfully, and gave him a 
meek glance. “‘Do you mean you don’t like the way I say 
things, Nelson?” 

“No, no, no!” he protested, troubled to have given her 
this harsh impression. “I mean just the opposite. I mean 
I like it so much I get a big kick out of it. Honestly.” 

“Honestly?” she repeated; and the word seemed im- 
portant to her. ‘Honestly, Nelson?” 


E WAS distressed by what seemed a doubt of him, and 
also a little aggrieved. “I don’t know what cause I’ve 
ever given you,” he said, “not to believe in my sincerity.” 

“But I didn’t mean that, Nelson. I was only trying to get 
at just what you meant.” 

“I see,” he returned, mollified. “I wouldn’t like to think 
you doubted my sincerity, because I think if you aren’t 
sincere you just about as well mightn’t be anything at all. 
Don’t you believe in sincerity, Claire?” 

“Indeed, I do. If one isn’t genuine, then what is one?” 

“There!” he exclaimed. “That’s what I mean. I mean 
when you say things like that. I mean that’s when I get a 
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kick out of the way you say ’em and out of what you’re 
saying too. Don’t you understand what I mean, Claire?” 

Strangely enough, she still seemed to be a little uncer- 
tain. “I didn’t talk too much at your cottage, did I? Of 
course, as it was the first time I’ve been there, and just 
meeting your sisters, perhaps you think I ——” 

“No, no!” Nelson interrupted earnestly. ‘“‘They were 
nuts over you, absolutely nuts! I knew they would be. 
You're altogether differ’nt from the rest o’ these girls around 
here, Claire, and that’s why.” 

“That’s why what, Nelson?” 

“It’s why they’re so nuts over you,” he explained. “What 
I mean, I mean, well, you’ve had so much more experience 
of life than they have. You’ve been around lots more places, 
and about all they ever been is just this one old place—and 
home, of course, and school, and maybe a trip abroad or 
somewheres. But what I mean, about you, Claire, it wouldn’t 
do ’em any good, prob’ly, if they had been around like you 
have. What I mean, they wouldn’t know how to take in 
things the way you have. The trouble with them is they 
wouldn’t know how to. You see what I mean, don’t you, 
Claire?” 

“Tm not exactly sure,” she said. “But I suppose prob’ly 
that is the trouble with a certain amount of people. Do you 
know what I believe is the trouble with most people?” 

“What is?” he asked solicitously, almost breathlessly; 
for her tone was deeply serious, and he felt that matters of 
grave import were before them. “I’ve often thought about 
it; but I never did get it worked out in my mind to suit me 
just right. You can see that most people have got something 
the matter with ’em; but you can’t tell exactly what it is. 
What do you believe it is, Claire?” 

“Well, I’ve thought about it a great deal, too,” she said. 
“I used to feel it was a question there’d never be any answer 
to; and sometimes it would make me—oh, I used to get 
absolutely morbid about it!” 

“Did you?” he said gently, touched by the depth of her 
conscientiousness. “I never got that way about it myself, 
prob’ly because I haven’t got a deep enough nature. You 
don’t any more, do you, Claire?” 

“No,” she said. “Not about that, anyhow, because I’m 
older now and I think I’ve worked out the answer.” 

“Have you? How?” 

“Well, princip’ly by observation.” 
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“I think that’s wonderful,” he said. 
answer, Claire?” 

“Well, it’s this,” she said, and they walked more slowly. 
“T believe the trouble with most people is, they never think,” 

“You mean ——” 

“Yes,” she said. “I just don’t understand their not doing 
it; but if you turn over the people you know in your mind, 
how many of them can you find that ever really think?” 

Nelson became emphatic, as in a great enlightenment. 
“By golly, I believe you’re right! I believe you’ve got it 
worked out—that is the trouble with most people. They 
don’t think.” 

“It’s so strange,” Claire murmured, a little sadly ‘‘You’d 
think they would think ——” 

“But they don’t,” Nelson said. 
with ’em; they don’t think.” 


“What was the 


“That’s the trouble 


{T THIS she appealed to him, as to a superior wisdom. 

“Why isit, Nelson? I’ve wondered so much about that. 

You’re a man, and you ought to be able to tell me. Why is 
it they don’t think?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s prob’ly because they won’t take the 
trouble to. Either that, or maybe because they simply don’t 
know how.” 

“I believe you're right,” she returned, and she gave him 
a quick little glance of deferential appreciation. “I think 
that’s rather a wonderful idea, Nelson. Only a person that 
does think could work out an explanation like that.” 

Nelson’s color heightened, he was so pleased to believe her 
kind opinion of him warranted. It seemed to him that this 
was a beautiful walk he was taking in delicious air and sun- 
shine with a companion who understood with him the deeper 
things of life, the things that he really cared for. “The way 
I look at it is simply this,” he said: ‘‘The trouble with most 
people is they don’t even realize there is such a thing as 
thinking. So—well, when you get with a person that does 
think, well, you get a kick out of it.” 

“Yes,” she agreed thoughtfully. “I think that’s true.” 

“Of course it’s true,” he said; and he went on: “That’s 
what I meant about the way you were talking, up at the cot- 
tage. I knew you were a girl that does think, and you don’t 
often meet with one that does, because what do the ordinary 


(Continued on Page 54) 


“NELSON!” CLAIRE CALLED. 


“YOU HAVEN’T ANY IDEA HOW FUNNY YOU LOOK!” 


PHOTOS. BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


Ep1tor’s NoTtE—Mrs. Mason, who before 
her marriage last June was Miss Jane 
Kendall, of Washington, D. C., has been 
described by Mrs. Coolidge as “the prettiest 
girl ever to enter the White House.” She 
made her debut last winter at the age of 
seventeen. Her Madonnalike type of beauty 
caused Max Reinhardt, theatrical producer, 
to offer her the dual réle of alternate for the 
Virgin and the Nun in The Miracle, but 
Miss Kendall chose matrimony. 


atrousseau to forget all about common 
sense and simply let oneself go in a 

perfect orgy of frivolous buying. Every 
girl adores those charming fripperies and 
lovely fragile frocks that seem designed 
especially for the bride, and her first im- 
pulse is to specialize on them and ignore 
completely the more practical side of life. 

But it’s a mistake, I believe, to give in 
to such impulses, for overelaborateness in 
a bride’s trousseau is just as bad as in 
any other wardrobe. I think the simpler 
a’bride’s clothes are, the better, and I be- 
lieve, no matter what her class in life, she 
should choose useful things—things that 
don’t need a tremendous amount of at- 
tention, things that are practical. 

Of course, the most fascinating part of a 
trousseau is the wedding gown, and here, 
it seems to me, is one place where a little ex- 
travagance is sort of excusable. After all, most 
of us aren’t planning to be married more than once, 
and if we want the kind of dress that won’t be par- 
ticularly useful afterward—except, perhaps, for very 
formal occasions—what of it? But I do maintain that, 
no matter what the material, the lines should be simple. 

I’ve carried out that idea in my own wedding gown, for it 
is made of ivory moiré in medieval effect, with a fitted bodice 
and square neck, and long, tight sleeves that come down over 
the hand in a flaring cuff. From wrist to elbow the sleeves 
are embroidered with bracelets of tiny pearls, and from each 
elbow hangs a loose wing of tulle, in true medieval style. 
The skirt is perfectly plain and long, with a longer and 
very wide gored section at the back forming the train. 
The waistline, placed at about the natural height in front, 
slopes down toward the back and is outlined with a row of 
pearls. I happen to dislike old family lace, so I chose plain 
tulle for my veil, and designed it to hang down in front, 
on each side of the face, somewhat like a nun’s coif. 


[= a dreadful temptation in planning 


HERE'S one mistake that I think many persons make in 

planning the dresses for their bridal party—they choose 
the type of frock and the kind of materials that are so elab- 
orate or so extreme that they can never be worn after the 
wedding ceremony. I took especial pains to avoid any- 
thing so unpractical for my attendants, and I tried to avoid 
something else that I consider most unattractive—the 
sleeveless wedding costume. I hate the nude look in a 
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church. Very plain dresses for 
the bridesmaids, made along 
the simple lines that Vionnet 
designs, are charming, I think, 
and the ones I chose for my 
attendants followed the gen- 
eral robe de style idea. Lemon 
yellow and powder blue formed my color scheme, so the 
dresses were of yellow tulle and taffeta, and the touch 
of blue was supplied by a taffeta shoulder bow, with 
long ends flowing down to the bottom of the skirt. 
Layer upon layer of tulle, with tiny hoops at the sides, 
made the very full skirts—short in front and almost 
touching the ground in back—while the bodices, long 
and tight fitting, were of taffeta, with circular capes that 
extended over theshouldersin front. The large picture 


At upper left, Mrs. Mason chose for her trousseau one 
of Chanel’s smart knitted three-piece costumes in beige 
and brown. From Lanvin came her wedding gown of 
simple elegance, with veil of plain white tulle. At 
right, a Molyneux frock, in white chiffon. 


hats were of yellow crin, with blue taffeta bands and 
flat bows at one side, and one-strap yellow satin 
slippers, tied with blue bows, completed the costumes. 

In selecting the rest of my trousseau I tried aw- 
fully hard to avoid the mistake of oversophistica- 
tion. It takes tremendous chic to be sophisticated, I 
think, and most persons—especially young girls—sim- 
ply haven’t got it. They haven’t enough poise, to 
begin with, and they don’t know how to walk, be- 
sides. Therefore, the simpler the young girl's clothes 
the better, I believe, and that applies to the trousseau 
just as much as to anything else. A few knitted 
sports frocks—say three; a tailored suit; two simple 
silk dresses of the sports or general-wear variety, 
easy to put on and suitable for shopping or for 
wearing at home in the mornings; two afternoon 
dresses—one rather formal, for teas and similar 
parties, and the other made along more or less 
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What Every Bride 


About Planning Her Trousseau: 


informal lines—these, I think, are enough for any young 
bride’s daytime needs. In my own trousseau, I admit, I 
went a bit beyond these limitations; but the fact that I 
expect to spend the coming year in Cuba, where the climate 
makes a larger wardrobe necessary, is, I think, a very good 
excuse. Mostof my sports frocks, which are from Chanel and 
Molyneux, have plaited crêpe, de chine skirts, and blouses 
either of the same material or of very thin wool jersey; 
and some belong to the three-piece type, with jackets that 
supplement the dresses, I think it is a good thing always 
to plan one’s wardrobe along certain color lines, so 
that everything will ensemble and nothing will clash. 
It is much more economical too. Beiges, browns 
and tannish grays are the tones I chose for my 
daytime clothes—with the exception, of 
course, of the summery frocks, which call 
for wide-brimmed hats of the picture va- 
riety—so that my three general-wear hats, 
all of beige go with any of them. My 
tailored suit—an O’Rossen model—is of 
brown wool with a fine stripe, and any of 
the hats can be worn with it, as well as 
with the sports dresses. A Vionnet blouse 
of white silk, plain dark brown oxfords 
with Cuban heels, beige hosiery and wash- 
able suéde gloves, a large pigskin hand bag 
and a beige fox scarf are the complet- 
ing accessories. 


Y GENERAL-WEAR dresses, of 

crêpe de chine, also follow this general 
color scheme, but my out-and-out after- 
noon frocks, with which I wear different 
hats, branch off into other colors. Some 
are of plain chiffon, others are flowered, 
while two are of organdie, in Nile green 
and pale yellow, respectively, made along 
robe de style lines. To go with them, I 
have a large hat of beige milan, another 
of black crin edged with black velvet, and 
a third of yellow crin. 

For evening I think there is nothing 
more suitable for the young girl than the 
robe de style frock. Nothing is more be- 
coming and nothing could be more prac- 
tical, for it never seems to go out of style. 
I have several myself, with different neck 
lines, trimmings, colors and materials 
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Should Know 


By Jane Kendall Mason 


giving variety. I also have several evening dresses of the 
straight sheath type, but none of my frocks has a very low 
décolletage. Lots of young girls, I know, like their dresses 
to be cut very low, but to me that is one of the attempts at 
sophistication which I think are in very poor taste. About 
three evening dresses, I believe, are enough for the average 
girl—two quite simple and one rather elaborate. By “elabo- 
rate” I don’t mean with lots and lots of gewgaws and unneces- 
sary fussiness. The plainer clothes are the smarter, of course. 
I mean that one frock should belong to the formal 
evening class, while the two others may be of the 
more informal dinner type. 

When it comes to evening wraps, there’s 
one thing especially to be remembered— 
choose a color that will blend with the 
colors of your evening dresses. One 
evening wrap is enough for most per- 
sons, I think—that is, one for winter 
and one for summer. I have a 
dolman coat of gold lamé, with a 
high collar of brown fur, and an- 
other of gray unborn lamb, with 
a gray fox collar and cuffs. 


S FOR daytime wraps, a fur 
coat for general wear, a 
sports coat and a semiformal 
cloth coat with fur collar and 
cuffs, to go with afternoon 
clothes, are ideal. But if one 
can’t afford so many, the fur 
coat may be substituted for the 
afternoon coat, provided it is 
not of an out-and-out sports 
fur, such as raccoon. 

In every bride’s trousseau I 
think there should be at least 
one tea gown, fordining at home 
en famille, I rather let myself go 
in choosing mine, and selected 
two, one of white velvet in medie- 
valstyle, embroidered in gold,and 
one of pink velvet embroidered 
heavily at the bottom in Oriental 
effect. This second one opens 
down the front to show a panel of 
pink lace, and has long wing sleeves. 
In the matter of negligees, I believe 


Above, Mrs. Mason illustrates her own belief that nothing is more suitable for a 
young girl than the robe de style. At left, a lounging costume of yellow velvet. 


the bride should have as many as her pocketbook and the 
kind of life she is going to lead will permit. And I think she 
ought to have at least three pairs of mules, and go as far as 
she pleases in giddiness when she selects them. I have one 
pair covered entirely with sequinsand another with feathers, 
besides several made of different kinds of kid. Then I havea 
pair of yellow lounging pajamas, fitted tightly below the 
knee and extending in a point over the instep, with a very 
short velvet jacket and a vest of yellow crépe de chine. In 
addition, I have two negligees, one of gold and blue lamé 
with medieval sleeves, and the other of flesh crépe satin, 
with a deep band of maribou on the flowing sleeves, to 
match the throw-over and cushions of my chaise longue. 

I think the average person makes a mistake in not giv- 
ing enough care to the choice of shoes, hand bags and all the 
other accessories that round out a complete costume. So 
often people don’t bother about matching up the hand bag, 
for instance, to the color and type of shoes and coat that it 
accompanies. A single wrong color note can ruin an 
entire costume, and that is one of the penalties of not 
choosing a definite color scheme when you first start 
planning your wardrobe, 


Below, equally smart is the 
young bride in her daytime 
coat of beige python, with 
matching shoes and hand bag, 
and, at the right, in her eve- 
ning wrap of gold lamé and fur. 


IN OTRER pet theory of mine is that most persons—and 
especially young girls—put their hats on wrong. Either 
they tilt them over one eye or they have them too far back 
on the head. I believe they should be worn as incon- 
spicuously as possible, close down over the forehead, 
with perhaps a little hair showing at each side, and 
they should look as though they were part of the general 
costume and not something added in a hurry at the 
last minute. 

I also think it is a tremendous mistake for a girl to 
wear a boyish bob of the kind that is cut exactly like 
a man’s, so that from the back you can’t tell which 
sex she belongs to. It is extremely trying, in the first 
place, and it takes away every bit of femininity the 
girl may have. I think most men simply loathe it. Some 
bobs, of course, are beautiful, but they take a great 
deal of care. Another mistake that lots of girls make, 
in my opinion, is in not studying their legs and regu- 
lating the length of their skirts accordingly. The robe 
de style is a great help to the girl with unattractive 
legs. But no matter how pretty a girl’s legs may be, 
I don’t think she should ever wear her skirts above 
the knees. It is ugly and it is in bad taste, 
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“I HAVE MANY OTHER TRICKS,” 


JJARRIET BROWNLEY couldn’t re- 
<x] member her mother. Her father was 
the minister at Cedar Falls; and 
when he became a widower it is said 
that more than one fair member of 
the congregation looked thoughtfully in her 
mirror—as a milliner might study her shop 
window on the last day before Easter. 

Instead of choosing one and disappointing 
many, the minister sent for his sister Abby to 
come and keep house for him. She stayed at 
the parsonage fifteen years—a grim, hard- 
working woman who generally had a towel 
around her head in a morning; and between 
the minister and Aunt Abby young Harriet 
learned many a lesson of life as the years went 
rolling by. 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Illustrated by Raymond G. Sisley 


She was only three years of age, for instance, when she 
learned that Aunt Abby watched her for resemblances to 


her mother. 


This knowledge came to her first one Sunday morning 
when she had sulked and cried because she had to go to again, Henry. I don’t know what you're going to do with 


church wearing mittens. 


“She’s her mother all over again, Henry,” said Aunt 
Abby to her brother, thinking the child couldn’t hear be- 
cause she was crying so loudly. “I don’t know what you’re 


going to do with her as time goes on.” 


her as time goes on. U 
HEN her niece was fifteen Aunt Abby went to live with 
her sister in California, and Harriet, of course, had to 

keep house for her father. 


An overheard remark which made young Harriet cry more At that time the church at Cedar Falls was paying its 


loudly than ever, and later caused an indefinable ache in her minister five hundred dollars a year; and after the novelty 


throat. 


And once when she took a quarter from under the clock realize what it means to try to keep house on less than ten 
and treated the children next door to pound cake and dollars a week—a problem in the higher mathematics which 
pears—this was in her sixth year; and again when she stuck even the trigonometrists have not yet attempted to solve. 
to her story that a little red-faced man with whiskers like Still Harriet tried it—a rather pale thin girl, whose 
Santa Claus had given her the money; and again when a cheeks might have reminded you of eggshell china 
visiting minister stayed to dinner and Harriet refused to eat and whose eyes were deep with dreams. 
in the kitchen, but cried and screamed and didn’t want to go She had already learned to make her own dresses 
to heaven when she died; and again in her eighth year when from her mother’s old ones, and was now to learn 
she played hooky with the girl next door and wouldn’t tell how to get along with a pint of milk a day, half a 
Aunt Abby where they went. On each occasion there had pound of butter every Saturday, and meat from the butcher 
been some variation of the old refrain, growing in might and but once a week, and then never more than a dollar’s worth. 


had worn off, the parsonage’s young housekeeper began to 


majesty with the passing years: ‘‘She’s her mother all over It was close enough sailing when they were alone, but it was 


| HE GRAVELY ASSURED HER 


practically shipwreck when an unexpected caller 
would dropin at dinnertime—rubbing his hands 
and beaming—and at one brisk meal would eat 
them out of butter and meat for the rest of the 
week. ‘‘They ought to pay you more,” Harriet 
told her father after one of these visitations. 
“They ought to pay you twenty dollars a week 
at the very least.” 

“But, my dear, they can’t afford it,” her 
father told her in his gentle way. “It’s hard 
enough to keep the church together as it is.” 

Harriet said nothing. For one thing she knew 
it was useless to talk. Her father was growing 
old—a tall, stoop-shouldered worker who had 
spent so much of his strength laying up treas- 
ures in heaven that it was too late now to re- 
proach him for neglecting worldly goods. 

But though she was out- 
wardly silent she said a 
strange thing inside. She 
thought of the automobiles 
which were parked in front of 
the church each Sunday morn- 
ing, and away down under 
her breath she swore to her- 
self. She didn’t do this pas- 
sionately, mind you, nor with 
any blind rush of anger. 

She did it, rather, with 
quite a deep sigh—two half 
secular, half profane words 
which probably come to us all 
now and then, when flesh and 
spirit are tired together and 
old gooseberry 
takes advantage 
ENS of the moment. 

z “*Something’s 
wrong somewhere; 
awfully, terribly 
wrong,” was her 
next reflection—a 
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thought which should be remembered because of the effect 
it had upon her future life. 

The following year the roof of the parsonage started leak- 
ing. At first Harriet caught most of the drips in basins. But 
on one memorable evening nothing smaller than bathtubs 
and barrels would have caught the descending streams. 

“There’s no use talking,” said Harriet when the worst was 
over. “We've simply got to have a new roof.” 

“Tm afraid they can’t afford it,” her father told her again 
in his gentle way. “I’ve only just finished my drive for 
foreign missions; and if we crowd them too hard they may 
close the church and consolidate with the one in South 
Quinebaug. A few are even talking about it already.” 


GAIN Harriet made her inward remark, old gooseberry 
smilingly prompting her; and whether or not it was be- 
cause of her previous practice, this time there was a con- 
sciousness, a finish to the phrase which arose with such dark 
eloquence in her mind. It was after one o’clock before she 
went to sleep that night—young Harriet learning her lessons 
of life as the years rolled on. 

“Do you mind if I put on an entertainment to try to raise 
money for a new roof?” she suddenly asked her father next 
morning. i 

“I wouldn’t mind if you think you can get a crowd,” he 
doubtfully answered. “But they’ve heard Mr. Royall’s 
Face to Face so often—and Minetta Stubbs’ violin—and 
even Raymond Keppler’s musical saw.” 

Harriet hadn’t thought it out for nothing, though. She 
knew how the old ones always come out to see the young 
ones, if only to get them there and back. And she knew how 
the young ones like to dress up. So she put on an old moral- 
ity play in which the actors and actresses were children, 
wearing costumes made by the sewing circle out of old 
dresses and the ransackings of bureau drawers. And it was 
droll to see a dark-eyed miss of ten playing Passion; and 
surprising, too, how well she did it—quite as well, in fact, as 
a golden-haired boy of nine represented Virtue, and a hobble- 
de-hoy of twelve, whose shoes squeaked, took the part of 
Pilgrim. Indeed, the play went so well that it was repeated 
in one of the Sunday-school rooms of Norwich, sixteen 
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miles away; and its fame still growing, it journeyed to New 
London a week later and died there because the children 
had grown stage conscious and no longer acted their parts 
with innocence. 

It was while it was being shown the second time that 
Harriet met Stacey Berryman—a very tall, very earnest 
young man who was visiting friends in Norwich. When the 
show was over he sought her out and congratulated her 
upon her children’s performance. 

They chatted a few minutes—Harriet still flushed with the 
marked success of the evening—and the more he watched 
her the more Stacey liked to look at this gentle-voiced girl 
with the dreams in her eyes, her cheeks like eggshell china 
touched with ivory and pink. “I’m in community work 
myself in New York,” he told her, not with- 
out a certain earnest importance. “If you 
wish I'll give you my card; and any time you 
feel you'd like a larger field I shall be happy 
to hear from you.” 

She thanked him, but was secretly more 
interested in knowing how much money the 
entertainment had made. She took his card 
though, and later wrote three rows of figures 
on the back of it. 

“Eighty-nine dollars and sixty-five cents,” she told her- 
self, after adding them twice. “Well. . That much 
ought to buy the shingles, anyway.” 


III 


HARET was right. The money bought the shingles, 
but it didn’t put them on. So some of the members of 
the church were asked if they would be willing to work for 
nothing, and the roof of the parsonage was finally made 
tight again. 

“But something’s wrong; dreadfully wrong,” thought 
Harriet. “ When a mechanic or a laborer needs a new roof he 
gets it. He and his family don’t have to go around giving 
entertainments, and begging people to come and work for 
nothing.” í 

In short, it might have been better if Stacey Berryman’s 
letter had arrived at some other time. It was a bright, 


9 


chatty letter, though through it all you could see the writer’s 
earnestness. And away down deep—so deep that Harriet 
herself was hardly aware of it—she wasn’t reacting any too 
favorably to the earnest ones just then. It was men of this 
type who were always after her father for foreign missions; 
men of this type who dropped in at dinnertime, rubbing their 
hands and beaming, and ate 
them out of meat and gro- 
ceries almost before the 
echoes of the blessing had 
died away. 


UT there was one para- 

graph in Stacey’s letter 
which appealed to Harriet’s 
young imagination. He 
asked if she had ever thought 
of writing a new morality 
play in which modern temp- 
tations should be presented 
along with those which were 
frowned upon so ably by the 
prophets. 
“M’m-m,” thought Harriet, her 
pale cheeks warming a little. ‘That 
sounds good. But I'm quite sure I 
would have to study the old plays 
first. I only just skimmed them 
before.” 

So the next time she went to Norwich she 
visited the library and turned the cards of the 
index until she came to Morality—looking for 
Morality Plays, Old. But close to Morality Plays, Old, comes 
Morality, Modern; and almost before Harriet knew what 
she was reading she was dipping into a volume by Mr. Julius 
Schieffelin, one of the most eminent writers of the modern 
intelligentzia. 

“The truth of the matter is this,” she read, opening the 
book at random, “we enjoy scandal because it reflects our 


(Continued on Page 126) 


THE MORE HE WATCHED HER THE MORE STACEY LIKED TO LOOK AT THIS GENTLE-VOICED GIRL WITH THE DREAMS IN HER EYES 
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The Perfection Thereof 


By Husn MacNair KAHLER 


Illustrated by L. F Wilford 


his waistcoat pocket. “You don’t mind parting with it, do 
you? I thought you wouldn’t. And now about that 
fiftys «Gas 

She unlocked the drawer in her old secretary and gave him 
the bills. He took them gracefully; it occurred to her that 
he had always managed to borrow with the air of one who 
grants a favor. 

“Well, Hat, you’re not sorry—that’s one thing. You're 
glad I’m going; even this way. No use pretending, is 
there?” 

She shook her head. He waved his hand jauntily and 
swung toward the door; there was a dim suggestion of thea- 
ter in the movement. He had a sure instinct for effective 
entrances and exits. Once, not so long ago, Harriet had wist- 
fully admired it, had seemed to herself, by contrast, shy and 
awkward. She stopped him at the doorway. 

“What about Meade?” 

He turned. Again she felt that he did it for the benefit of 
some unseen audience beyond imaginary footlights. 


He seemed to go out of her life as completely and abruptly 
as he had gone out of her father’s house. She hardly thought 
of him; what mattered was that he had gone, and that her 
father had come back. Her eyes moved, half afraid, to the 
old chair by the hearth; they found Matthew Warren sitting 
there. 

He had never died, she thought, until Milton Lever had 
killed him. Always, before her marriage, she had seen her 
father, as clearly as in the flesh, whenever she had looked at 
his deep chair beside the chuckling fire. Lever had driven 
him away; now he had come back. 


HE seemed to see him more distinctly than she had ever 

seen Milton Lever; every strong, clean line of his face, 
the straight gray honesty of his eyes, the hint of his grave, 
reluctant smile at the firm corners of his mouth. 

Her shoulders straightened. She put out the lights, made 
fast the old-fashioned chain latch of the wide front door, 
went slowly up the friendly curve of the old stairs. 

She stopped short before the 
open doorway of the little room 


= where she had slept in childhood. 


A sleepy sigh, the faint sound of a 


yy) WAS altogether evi- 
Ries] dent to Harriet Lever 
that her husband en- 
ú| joyed his confession, 
not merely because it 
gave him the spiteful pleasure of 
hurting her, of striking through 
the armor of her pride, but even 
more because he saw himself, quite 
unmistakably, as the hero of his 
story. Perhaps, she thought, there 
was also a charm of novelty, for a 
liar and a coward and a thief, in 
telling the whole truth. She was 
fairly sure that she had heard it, 
for once, from Milton Lever; there 
was in her mind, at least, none of 
the wary disbelief with which he 
had taught her to listen to his 
easy, vivid flow of words. “And 
there you are.” He spread his 
hands. “By noon tomorrow they’ll 
find the joker and ——” 

“How much have you managed 
to steal?” She held her voice level. 
Vaguely she wondered at herself; 
there was at the back of her H 
thoughtasenseofrelief. Dull pain 
could make one think of death as 
a blessing; and, in its finality, this 
was like death. 

“You’d call it that, wouldn’t 
you?” He laughed. “Trust you 
to find the prettiest name for 
anything I’ve done! All right— 
let it go at that. I’m nine thou- 
sand in the red anyway.” 


restless stirring, came to her. 
Slowly her lips tightened. She had 
| almost forgotten Meade. 

A dim light showed her the child 
in the crib where she had wak- 
ened, only yesterday and yet in- 
finitely long ago, to play sober 
games of make-believe with 
Matthew Warren. The boy had 
managed, as usual, to twist and 
wriggle from below the bedclothes; 
hestirred and muttered in hissleep 
as Harriet bent over him. 

“A carbon copy!” Milton 
Lever’s phrase jarred through her 
mind. His son was something 
more than that. To Harriet Lever 
this was Milton himself,continued, 
extended in the person of the child. 
She resisted sudden, passionate 
repulsion that was almost hate, 
compelling her unwilling hands to 
gentleness as they arranged the 
tumbled coverings. 

Always, from the beginning, she 
had needed a conscious effort to 
conquer an instinctive dislike of 
her stepson. At first there had 
been a primitive, unworthy jeal- 
ousy of the boy’s dead mother at 
the root of her feeling. Later, 
childless herself, she had found her 
disappointment sharpened by the 
sight of him. Lastly, and with 
best warrant, she had hated the 
image of Milton Lever because it 
was his image. 


‘HE boy chuckled in his sleep. 
It was like an echo of his 


“And it’s all gone, I suppose?” 


father’s epiteful laugh. ‘‘Some- 


thing to remember me by!” Har- 


“‘N7OU’RE a grand little sup- 

poser.” It seemed incredible 
to Harriet Lever that there had 
been a time when these twists of phrase had fallen pleasantly 
upon her ear; when she had admired, almost envied, Milton 
Lever’s gift for making them. 

“Tm so flat I’ve got to touch you for get-away money. 
Hence these tears, Hat.” 

“You're going to run, then?” 

“Go to the head of the class. I’m doing just that little 
thing.” 

“Tve only fifty dollars in the house,” she said slowly. “If 
you want to go tonight ——” 

“Tm only sorry I can’t go last week! Fifty, eh?” He nar- 
rowed his eyes. ‘‘Not much of a golden bridge for a de- 
parting foe, is it?” She saw and understood the movement 
of his glance toward her hand. There was a dim sense of 
release in drawing off the engagement ring that he had 
given her. Always, even at the very beginning, it had set 
her teeth on edge; Milton Lever’s taste ran to flamboyance 
in such things. He chuckled as he slipped it carelessly into 


SHE SAT VERY STILL, THE BOOK OPEN ON HER KNEES, THE WORDS JEERING UP AT HER 


“That’s the cream of the joke, Hat.” His teeth, very 
white and even, showed in his cheerful smile. ‘‘Meade’s your 
percentage on the deal. I’m going to let you keep him.” 
His voice hardened. 

“That’s what you wanted when you married me—a kid. 
You’d die, of course, before you’d admit anything so horribly 
immodest, but you know it’s true. You never fooled me; 
not for a minute. Well, you’ve got one.” He laughed. 
“He'll be something to remember me by.” Again he 
laughed. “And he’ll be just that, all right. He’s a carbon 
copy of his old man, that brat. It’d be fun if I could stick 
around and watch you trying to bring him up!” 

She heard his laughter die away in the hall; the door 
jarred shut; there was a faint diminuendo of footsteps on the 
flags of the walk. She stood still, puzzled by a mystifying 
sense of peace and safety and cleanness. Something had 
happened to the familiar room; it had become again the 
place it had been before Milton Lever had called it home. 


riet Lever’s mouth drew tight and 
her hands closed. Tomorrow she’d 
see about finding a place for— 
Lever’s own ugly word slipped past the guard she had learned 
to set against such infections—for his brat! There were 
asylums for—for the sons of thieves! Lever had put too 
much faith in the constraints he had loved to ridicule; no 
quixotic sense of duty or fitness could compel her to the slow 
torment of bringing up his child! 

In her own room, ready for bed, she discovered that old 
habit, long since broken, had come back upon her. Lever 
had laughed her out of the quaintly comic notion that there 
was something wicked about going to bed without a chap- 
ter’s Bible reading and a kneeling prayer. There wasn’t 
even a Bible in the room; she went out to the bookshelves 
in the hall and chose, instead of her own, the worn old copy 
that had been Matthew Warren’s. 

It fell open on her knees, at the place where a bookmark 
had been drawn between the yellowed leaves. A faint pencil 
mark in the margin drew her eyes. The words were distantly 
familiar; Matthew Warren had loved to read aloud from 
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Job, and, across the years, his daughter seemed to hear them 
in his very voice: 


The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days. . . . 


Harriet Lever shook her head. Lever had been right about 
that; he’d always loved to jeer at the idea that there was 
any connection between goodness and happiness. ‘‘Be good 
and you'll be lonesome!” had been his revision. Even if they 
caught him, sent him to prison, he wouldn’t travail with 
pain. He’d find something to laugh at, some smart trick 
to ease his way. 

She thrust him resolutely from her mind, compelling her 
thought to center on the page, but there was no conviction 
in the measured, marching words; no dreadful sound was in 
Milt Lever’s ears, and if the destroyer had come upon him 
in prosperity, he had contrived to run away, unharmed; if 
he was waited for of the sword, he would find some way of 
evasion; she could not conceive that he would ever wander 
abroad for bread, saying, Where is it? or dwell in desolate 
cities, in houses which no man inhabiteth, ready to become 
heaps. 

Words—only words. Bogies, to frighten children and 
simpletons. Only the faint underlinings drew her eyes to the 
next verse. 


He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance continue, 
neither shall he prolong the perfection thereof upon the earth. 


HE words beat at her mind. She could hear Matthew 
Warren’s voice intoning them, see the gleam of the gray 
eyes that lifted from the page to rest on hers. 

That was why he’d marked the place, of course! Perhaps 
it was here that he’d first learned to think of parenthood as 
immortality. Often and often he’d told her—survival, he 
called it. “We aren’t separate, we’re a stream. People who 
say your mother isn’t living just don’t see her doing it, every 
day, in you!” 

Perhaps that was why she’d been so easily persuaded to 
believe that Milton Lever was what she wanted him to be; 
perhaps that was why she had wanted so desperately to have 
children of her own; perhaps Lever had been right in that 
last hateful thrust—it might be true that she’d only married 
him because she wanted children! 

She sat very still, the book open on her knees, the words 
jeering up at her, no longer in Matthew Warren’s voice, but 
in Milton Lever’s. He was wicked, wicked clear through, 
but his substance had continued, the perfection of it was 
prolonged in the boy who lay asleep across the hall. And 
Matthew Warren’s substance, and its perfection —— 

She understood at last the wistfulness in her father’s look 
whenever, in the certainty of youth, she had declared that 
she would never marry. He’d never disputed this; she’d 
never known why his eyes had made her sorry and dimly 
ashamed. Now, with his wavering pencil marks to lift them 
from the page, words clothed the thought behind that look. 

He saw her and her children as him- 
self, continued and prolonged upon 
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Dan Glynn’s presence in the room reassured Harriet Lever, 
helped her to order the confusion of her thoughts. Dis- 
tantly and illogically he reminded her of Matthew Warren. 
There was no resemblance, but she found in the banker a 
suggestion of her father’s quietness, a quality, hitherto un- 
recognized, of rugged honesty which, beholding it through 
Milton Lever’s amused, contemptuous eyes, she thought of 
as old-fashioned; the word seemed to link Dan Glynn with 
Matthew Warren. The feeling made it easier to tell him. 

“Smart,” he said. ‘He had brains, to figure out that 
scheme.” There was something almost like admiration in 
his tone. “Only nine thou- 
sand, eh? Ifthat’s all it comes 
to, the bonding company’s in 
luck. It ought to be worth a 
good deal more than that just 
to know about this scheme be- 
fore somebody else invents it.” 

She shook her head. “The 
bonding company isn’t going 
to pay a penny of it. I’m go- 
ing to pay it.” 

“But you can’t, Hattie. 
Your money’s all in trust and 
the income won’t ——” 

“Tm not going to use my 
money!’’ She laughed 
harshly. “That’s the best 
part of it. Milt’s going to 
pay. How he’d hate that if he 
knew.” She paused. “I hope 
he does know.” 

Glynn’s eyes widened. “I 
didn’t know heid left any- 
thing. I understood you to 
ay —_” 

“Insurance!” She laughed 
again, unsteadily. “He 
thought it had lapsed last year. He told me he wasn’t going 
to pay any more premiums—he thought it would worry me. 
I paid them myself. He didn’t know. There’ll be ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Glynn hesitated. “That’s yours, Hattie. You'll need it. 
Of course you feel that you ought to bear the loss, but ——” 

“T’m not doing it from any sense of duty, Mr. Glynn. I’m 
doing it because it’s what Milt would hate worse than any- 
thing else under the sun!” Her voice cooled and hardened. 
“T hope he knows! He was so pleased with himself over that 
sly, snaky trick! If he knows that his death is paying back 
all that he gained—he didn’t believe in hell, but if he knows 
this ——” 

Glynn’s face was grave. “I thought you ——” he stopped. 
“I didn’t know you felt that way about him, Hattie. I al- 
ways kind of liked him myself.” 


“I DON’T KNOW HOW TO MAKE YOU UNDERSTAND” 


II 


“He saw to it that you did because it paid him. He could 
be”—her voice tightened—“he could be charming when he 
chose; if he had something to gain in return for the effort. 
But under the surface he was a liar and a coward and a thief, 
and it gave him a lot of fun to help me find it out.” 

It puzzled her to find Glynn’s face in disagreement. 

“It’s hard to tell just which is the real person inside any 
of us,” he said slowly. “I guess we’re all a sort of mixture, 
Hattie. Know I am anyhow. You are too. The way you 
talk, now—you might be somebody I never knew. I guess 
you haven’t been fooling me, either, all the time I’ve known 
you. Guess you weren’t fooling your father, were you? I 
doubt if he’d feel acquainted with you, right now.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Because 
I’m not sorry to be free? Be- 
cause I’m not married to a 
blackguard? Father would 
have hated him a thousand 
times harder than I do!” 


“NTOT him.” Glynn shook 
his head. “He hated 
lying, sure enough, but he 
knew better than to think 
there was such a thing as a 
man who was all liar. I guess 
Matt Warren would have seen 
the good side of Milt Lever 
straighter than most.” 
“Are you trying to make 


me sorry?” She stared at 
him. “ Why should you stand 
up for—for ——?” 


“T guess it’s better to be 
sorry than ashamed,” he said 
gently. “I came to see you 
the day Matt died. I’d sooner 
see you the way you felt then 
than this way.” He paused. “You're wrong, Hattie. No- 
body’s all good or all bad. And it’d be a lot better for you to 
try to remember the good side of Milt. Keeping him alive, 
aren’t you, when you think about him? What’s the good of 
keeping the crookedness and meanness of him, just to hate?” 

She laughed. “He doesn’t depend on me to keep him alive! 
He’s left a son!” 

“That’s what I was thinking about.” He nodded slowly. 
“You've got the boy. Favors Milt alot too. Going to make 
you think of Milt every time you see him, Wouldn’t it be 
better if you ——” 

“Tm not going to,see him!” She spoke sharply. “Why 
should I? He’s not mine! He’s Milt all over again. The 
last thing Milt said was just that! He went away laughing 
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the earth. Silently his eyes had 


begged his daughter not to let him 


die. 

She laughed under her breath, bit- 
terly. In the room across the hall 
Milton Lever’s son woke, whimpered, 
called fretfully. 

“Muh-thur-r-r!”” 

She knew of hard experience that 
he would keep on calling till she came. 
Her hands closed tightly as she bent 
above the crib. He demanded adrink 
and she brought it, her arm shrink- 
ing from the warmth of him as she 
lifted him. Something hard below 
the pillow, when she let him down, 
woke her curiosity. She groped and 
found the fountain pen that had been 
missing from her desk since noon. 
Not even Milton Lever himself could 
have been more plausibly convincing 
than Meade had been in his bland 
counterfeit of ignorance and inno- 
cence. 


‘ARRIET Lever laughed again as 

she switched off her reading 
lamp. “. . . prolong the perfection 
thereof upon the earth!” She could 
almost hear Milton Lever laughing 
too. It was exactly the sort of jest 
that would delight him. 

Later, awakened by the clatter of 
the telephone, she listened, unbeliev- 
ingly at first, to the only good news 
she could have heard of him. He had 
tried, the carefully sympathetic voice 
informed her, to board a train that 


merely slowed to pass the station at 


the junction, The voice assured her 


earnestly that he had died painlessly 
and instantly. 


“WELL, HAT, YOU’RE NOT SORRY. YOU’RE GLAD I’M GOING; 


EVEN THIS WAY. 


NO USE PRETENDING, IS THERE?” 
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Grandmothers Then and NOW 


f|IME was when we had grandmothers. 
Apple cheeked, calico clad, slightly stooped, 
spectacled, frankly old. Gently dominant 
they were, ruling the family; God-fearing, 
Christian grandmothers. 

And once upon a time every family which 
had a grandmother had also a cookie jar. 
Of gray pottery it was, and it stood on the 
lowest pantry shelf, where all could dip and scoop and 
crunch at will. Grandmother kept it filled. 

Mostly on farms and in small towns these now defunct 
species of grandmother and cookie jar were to be found. 
And the grandmothers were physicians, midwives and, in 
some cases, surgeons. Did a baby swallow a penny? 
“Grandma! Grandma!” one would shout. 

There would be a rush of cloth-shod feet on the stairs, the 
baby would be snatched from the arms of the frightened 
young mother. Then horrified eyes would behold the baby 
turned upside down and soundly spanked, until in its en- 
raged efforts to emit the yells this drastic treatment called 
for the penny would jump out and roll away on the floor, 
followed by the relieved gaze of the entire family. 


OME-BREWED lotions, made from herbs, cured every- 
thing from stone bruise to spring fever, when sulphur- 
and-molasses was administered, not only to the whole family 
butalso tothe animals. This annual spring cleaning cameasa 
rite—like the putting on of flannels and taking them off. It 
came with certain seasons of the year, and whether you needed 
it or not, you took it. You had to. Grandma made you. 
So also with the taking of camomile tea, sassafras tea and 
composition. I can remember composition. It was given 
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you on cold nights, just before you went to bed, to warm up 
your innards. It had pepper and ginger in it and it was 
delicately sweet. Hot? It burned a pathway down your 
throat, taking the lining off as it went and setting up a con- 
flagration, where it landed, fit for a call of the fire depart- 
ment. Yet I remember that I liked it, although it made 
some of the children so hot inside that they violently scratched 
the outside of their stomachs and drank quantities of cold 
water to counteract the itchy sensation within. I have since 
wondered how such an admixture helped the effect of the 
cold weather outside, for which the composition had been 
administered. Unless, in the excitement composition pro- 
duced, everybody: forgot everything except the interior 
decoration of his own particular suite. 

For sore throat we had a woolen stocking wrapped around 
our necks at night, the foot of it next the skin, there being a 
popular belief that the foot held a magnetic curative force. 
For colds we had our chests rubbed with goose oil or cam- 
phorated oil. Nasty, smelly remedies, but—grandmother’s! 

Did a child have croup? The little finger of its grand- 
mother performed an operation on its throat at the mere 
mention of which a modern doctor, white robed, watching 
his starched nurse skillfully sterilizing his gleaming instru- 
ments for the same swift incision, would promptly swoon. 

I can remember once when I was a very little girl that I 
heard some ladies discussing the smallness of the little finger 


of a certain grandmother who had performed miracles with 
croupy babies. “‘And if her finger had been as large as even 
a six-year-old’s, she never could have done it, for the child 
was less than a month old—such a little mite, and slowly 
choking to death. Every one of us had tried, but it seemed 
like we only made matters worse, when along came Grandma 
Davis with that little bit of a finger of hers, no bigger than a 
slate pencil. She just grabbed the child, ran her finger down 
his throat, and broke the membrane. He began to breathe 
easy, and in half an hour he was asleep—and safe!” 


OF COURSE I realize that with the passing of the grand- 
mothers and the gray cookie jar such operations are 
no longer done. And yet I wonder. Considering everything, 
it might be just as well for grandmothers who live a hun- 
dred miles from nowhere not to let their little fingers get 
too robust. 

In the far-distant time of which I write, Americans re- 
sembled the Chinese to the extent that they respected old 
age as being full of wisdom and experience. The Chinese 
still do. 

That sort of life-and-death experience these grandmothers 
possessed made those who knew how and had the courage to 
do it the most valuable asset any village or settlement 
could boast. For, mark you, the confidence of every man, 
woman and child they knew gave the grandmothers courage. 
And why not? Wouldn’t the mere fact that everybody be- 
lieved it could work miracles give the courage of a bulldog 
to even a pink-eyed bunny rabbit? 

Those were the days when most families were run by the 
grandmothers. Girls married so young—seventeen was an 
average, and many married when just turned sixteen; 
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fifteen was considered a bit too young. But girls of these 
tender ages could not be expected to know how to deal with 
crises. They often bore their first babies in their sixteenth 
year, so that grandmother, even though she was but thirty 
two or three herself, was expected to manage not only her 
own but her children’s families, until such time as the young 
brides could grow a crop of experience sufficient to cope with 
cuts, colds, fevers and those childish diseases which were 
looked for as regularly as the change of seasons. 

I can remember when conversations began with “Have 
the children had chicken pox yet?” And not to have had 
whooping cough, measles and scarlet fever in your youth 
was to have dire predictions constantly made as to how much 
worse they would be when you did have them; for it was 
against reason that you could come to the end of your life— 
successfully—without them. I know I was worried all my 
young life because I never had “caught” this dread triad 
when they were “going round.” So I always pictured my- 
self as having an extra hard time when the hour struck for 
me to have them, for I was religiously taught that I could 
not expect to escape. Everybody had them—that is, every- 
body who was anybody. They were a sort of Blue Book of 
diseases. 


WEEN a baby was expected in a neighbor’s family or 
even in a stranger’s, grandma prepared to handle the 
case. She would cook up a batch of food for her own brood— 
eightor ten mince pies, so that breakfasts need not be sketchy, 
a dozen loaves of bread, a gallon crock of baked beans with a 
piece of pork in the middle, its top cut in little squares and 
delicately browned, a baked ham, a few cakes and a jarful 
of cookies. 

At the doot she would turn, give a searching glance into 
corners. Did it ever occur to you how much more attention 
was given to corners in your grandmother’s day than is con- 
sidered necessary now? A final rush for the broom, a wipe 
at a swinging cobweb, and then, with a sigh of regret that 
she was not born twins, so that she could be in two places at 
once, she would go to the home of the expectant mother and 
stay with her, possibly a week, preparing for the advent 
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LONG, SNOWY DRIVE THROUGH THE CLEAR, FROSTY AIR 


which, nine times out of ten, took place before the doctor, 
overworked and underpaid, could get there. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands of times, doctors who read these 
lines can recall coming in, stamping the snow off their stout 
boots and hurriedly entering the bedchamber, only to be 
greeted by the sight of a tidy room, the tired, smiling face of 
a newly made mother on the pillow and a soft, white bundle 
on the knees of grandma as she sat before the fire, leisurely 
swaying to and froand gently patting whatever was within— 
girl or boy—into warm and quiet sleep. 

No need to ask professional questions. The answers were 
before him. And well he knew that those wise old eyes be- 
hind her shining glasses had seen more of life than even he 
had seen and that those ofttime gnarled and twisted hands, 
crippled with rheumatism from cold bedrooms, cold kitchens 
and cold water, had eased more lives both in and out of this 
sad old world than even he, with all his practice, could ever 
hope to do. And grandmothers were doctors too. Family 
doctors instructed them how to deal with emergencies, for 
there were then no newspapers carrying items, What to Do 
Until the Doctor Comes. Grandmothers had to know, and 
know they did. 

I can remember the little brown wooden box one grand- 
mother had made to hold her homeopathic remedies. It had 
a fascination for my childish eyes because the places for 
bottles were hewn out of solid wood—small holes for the less- 
needed remedies, large holes for those used oftener. 

She had a book also which told which remedies were good 
not only for certain diseases but also for certain dispositions. 
Pulsatilla, I remember, was said to be the congenital remedy 
for a certain pale-faced, black-eyed child in the family. 
And when I asked why, I was told that her book said a 
jealous, hot-tempered person should always take pulsatilla. 

I thought about that many years. And when I grew older 
and knew more of life I often pictured the scene of a young 
wife rushing frantically into a drug store and crying lustily 
for a dose of pulsatilla. And when the obliging clerk handed 
her a goblet of water with a drop of the precious fluid dis- 
solved therein, how greedily she would gulp it down, and then 
stand there, dreamy eyed, while the curative drug worked. 


If by chance the curiosity of the drug clerk got the better 
of him and he begged to know why her need of pulsatilla 
was so sudden, and so urgent, she might say: 

“I just saw my husband kiss his stenographer. I have a 
jealous, suspicious, hot-tempered disposition which demands 
pulsatilla. Having taken a dose of my required medicine, I 
am cured. I do not care now if my husband kisses a dozen 
stenographers. Pulsatilla has made mea different woman. I 
shall recommend it to all my jealous friends.” 

Of course this grandmother, when she told about the pale- 
faced child whose snapping black eyes seemed to indicate a 
need for pulsatilla, did not dream that over twoscore years 
would pass before I happened to think of a possible applica- 
tion of her theory. But so it was. My mind works slowly 
along certain lines. 


NY D grandmothers of not so long ago were in command 
of their households. I know I shall not be believed, but 
it was really so. Can you stretch your imaginations to the 
breaking point and realize that once upon a time grand- 
mothers—yes, and even the now despised mothers and 
fathers—had authority over their high-hat children? Mid- 
Victorian, I admit. A custom which went out with bustles. 
But undoubtedly true. 

In the early days grandmothers were not of the petting 
kind. They were not only too busy but they represented 
authority. It took a generation or two for grandmothers to 
adopt the “newfangled contraptions” which we now look 
upon as essential to housekeeping, and thus obtain the leisure 
to do the petting and spoiling which some of you fortunate 
ones can doubtless remember. 

Then came more mature marriages, when brides were 
twenty or more. The reins of authority now came earlier 
into young mothers’ hands because years had brought the 
necessary experience. Thus it was the mother who was too 
busy to pet and spoil, so that children naturally ran to the 
grandmothers, who sat literally in chimney corners, to be 
nearer the heat and out of the way of aggressive mops and 
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THE RAISING 


OF LAZARUS, IN “THE KING OF KINGS’ 


The Public is Always Right 


ræs] MOST anyone who does creative work 
reaches a point in his career at which he is 
ambitious to do something different from 
#| the accepted order of things. He is not 
content merely to go on either repeating 
himself or doing in his own way what 
$| others in the same field are doing. But this 

- adventurer will meet with a great many 
discouragement, for the people who control the markets 
where artistic endeavor is sold have, from the beginning, 
evinced a desire to play safe and to do those things which 
will probably make money because they have already made 
money. This is particularly true of the theater and, because 
of the greater financial risks, even more so in the making of 
moving pictures. “You can’t do that; the public will never 
stand for it,” is their oft-repeated slogan. 

My own slogan would be that the public is always right. 
But the way to the public for the film producer is a tortuous 
one. The man charged with the responsibility of creating a 
feature picture in Hollywood, or wherever the studio may 
be, is selling his product directly to the public—at least, it is 
the public that buys. But before the finished film reaches 
the consumer who registers his approval or disapproval at 
the box office, many people, some expertly critical and some 
critically expert, will see the picture and argue with solem- 
nity its chances of success. Of course they do not know. 


Trying to Know What the Public Wants 


O ONE knows what the public wants. But the chances 
are that the man who had the original inspiration, who 
was present at all the conferences, who determined upon the 
treatment, who worked on a cogent development of the story 
and then translated it into photographic material and created 
it on the screen, knows more about its appeal to the public 
than the executive who comes in fresh—but late. His opin- 
ion may be sound, for it is based upon experience gained from 
contact with exhibitors and the trade in general, but the 
residuum of that experience is often inimicable to anything 
new. In this way there can be no progress. 
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After studio executives have seen a production, salesmen, 
whose duty it is to sell it to the theater owners, and often 
certain theater owners are given a chance to express their 
opinion. The result is that everyone feels he alone knows just 
what the public wants; and the hitherto happy producer— 
happy because he has had the serenity that comes from in- 
terest in doing his job as well as he could—becomes a har- 
assed business man. But even he may not be right, for every 
now and then the fashions in what the public wants will 
change. When I was in the theater it used to be said that the 
styles of plays which were popular changed every twenty 
years. In the movies the cycle would be shorter—probably 
not over ten years—for so many more pictures are made in 
one year than there are plays put upon the stage. The public 
will like one type of entertainment and then forget about it 
and like another. Of course there are a few staples. The 
Western picture seems to be one of these, and a thoroughly 
good comedy or a sheer melodrama will always find public 
appreciation, but still the popular taste will change fre- 
quently. At first we had all low-life pictures and then we had 
all high-life pictures. For a time there were nothing but mod- 
ern pictures, and then we were swamped with costume pic- 
tures. At one time nothing but the native drama was liked; 
then stories with a foreign background found favor to the 
exclusion, to some extent at least, of the native drama. We 
went in for spectacle on a large scale and forgot about the 
intimate or domestic stories where the characters’ emotions 
reacted in a room and not in a coliseum or a palace. 

Originally, as almost everyone will recall, the moving pic- 
ture was supposed, since it was the people’s entertainment, 
to represent what might be called just the average, everyday 
sort of folk. The poor working girl was usually the heroine— 
she was seldom higher in the scale. She might marry a rich 
man and get out of her class, but the story was over when 
that happened. I remember the howl that emanated from 
the chorus of unhappy pessimists and headshakers when in 
one of my pictures we tried the experiment of moving up- 
town to high life. But then, every innovation has come into 


the pictures over someone’s outraged protest. And the ex- 
ceptions to “playing safe” are successful often enough not to 
stultify all progress! And it is the public that is right. 

It was a theory that died very hard that the public would 
not stand for anyone dressed in clothes.of another period. 
The supposed Western clothing was all right, but the Civil 
War was as far back as one was supposed to go. That period 
was known to movie audiences from the very beginning; it 
was not considered “costumes.” It used to be stated posi- 
tively that people would not enter a theater if they learned 
from the stills and billing outside that the picture was not 
modern. In a picture which I made some years ago, I got 
around this objection by staging what we call a vision. The 
poor working girl was dreaming of love and reading Tristan 
and Isolde. The scene faded out, and scenes were depicted 
on the screen that the girl was supposed to be reading. Of 
course there is a parallel between her story and that of Isolde, 
and the same girl played both. The vision fades and we see 
the girl reading again. Her lover comes in, takes up the book 
and throws it down with disgust and says, “Why do you 
read such things?” Thus a bit of a costume picture was put 
over on the man who bought the picture for his theater, and 
there was no protest from the public. 


Getting a Fairy Story on the Screen 


‘HE same method was used in For Better, for Worse to get 

over a religious feeling. The heroine and hero are saying 
good-by and she sends him off to the Great War. Again the 
scene fades and we see the same two in the clothes of cen- 
turies ago. The heroine sends her lover off to the Crusades. 
And thus religion got onto the screen in a popular form for 
the first time. To introduce many other things that were 
slightly different, this same method has been used again and 
again. It is practically the only way in which anyone can get 
a fairy story on the screen, There is, I suppose, no type of 
entertainment that more terrifies the business people than 
the thought of a fairy story. 
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VIII 


HERE is no place in Palestine where the traveler, 
$| if he is a Christian, runs greater danger of disil- 
| lusionment than in Galilee. Here we have moved 
from the Old Testament into the New, and the 
SSj memories that chiefly cluster here are not of 
bloody battles, nor of thunderous prophets, but of him who 
spake as never man spake. One who adores him may expect 
too much of the town he grew up in and the lake by which he 
preached. One may anticipate a more mystical sense of his 
presence than these tawdry villages, these untenanted shores 
of Galilee, these hills, even when starred with numberless 
flowers, are able to produce. Some do leave Galilee almost 
sorry that they came. 

Such an impression, however, is bound to be dissipated if 
one stays long enough to love the land, and if one has come in 
the first place remembering that the Master lived a human 
life amid commonplace surroundings. For one so prepared 
to see him, the Son of man will walk these hills again. His 
boyhood in Nazareth, the kind of house he lived in, the 
heights he climbed, the flowers and trees, flocks and fields he 
loved, the work he toiled at as a carpenter, the wider world 
he ventured into beside the lake, and the busy, varied, human 
throng that first followed and then abandoned him—such 
things grow vivid and luminous in Galilee. 

To gain a unified impression of this compact country, let us 
begin by climbing Safed. It rises in the midst of the land 
2770 feet above the Mediterranean upon the one side, and 
3450 feet above the lake upon the other. It has a long and 
varied history, from battles between crusader and Saracen to 
famous schools of Spanish rabbis driven here by persecution, 
and the town upon its crest is one of the most picturesque in 
Palestine. We climb it now, however, solely to see the 
panorama of Galilee. The eye can sweep the whole compass 
of it, from Carmel at the Mediterranean, around by the hills 
of Nazareth and Mount Tabor, past the Jordan valley and 
Gilead beyond, over the Sea of Galilee, far below, to Hermon’s 
white dome in the north and the rising summits of the 
Lebanons. One understands why this little land came to be 
called Galilee, which means circle, and one feels the awe of 
taking in thus, at a glance, the scene of the Master’s ministry. 


ONDER in Nazareth he grew up, preached there his fa- 
mous sermon, and was angrily rejected by his fellow towns- 
men. Across this broken landscape with its gray rock moun- 
tains, its bare and stony moors, its broad sweep of fair 
grazing lands, its scattered forests and its fertile val- 
leys, he made his way to the lake, where the busiest 
life and the most swift and ardent thinking of his 
time and country were at work. Here beside the 
sea he made his home, and Capernaum, as Mat- 
thew said, became “his own city.’ Here he 
gathered his disciples, picked Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, from the fishermen, 
and Matthew from the taxgatherers, trained 
here his little band and went out with them 
across this broken, varied countryside that lies 


1Matthew iv, 13; 
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In Nazareth he grew up, preached there his famous sermon, and was angrily rejected by his fellow townsmen. 


before us, covered in his day with many villages. Here he 
met the growing opposition of the orthodox and for a time 
retired northward beyond the mountains to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon. After this he returned to make a tour of 
the Greek cities that flourished, as their ruins still reveal, 
in Trans-Jordania yonder. Then, as the crisis grew dark, 
he went up the Jordan, past the Waters of Merom, which 
lie plainly in our view, to Cæsarea 
Philippi, beneath the brow of 
Hermon, and received there 
from Peter the acknowl- 
edgment of his messiah- 
ship. Thence, oneday, 
with his wondering 
and fearful fol- 
lowers, he set his 
face southward 
over the road 
past Tabor to 
Jerusalem and 
crucifixion. 
How swiftly 
the story can 
be told! How 
easily the com- 
pact scene of 
its occurrence 
can be summed up 
by the eye! Sixty 
miles from north to 
south, twenty-five to 
thirty-five miles 
from east to west— 
that covers Galilee. 
But the smallness 
and swift visibility of 
the land only in- 
crease the marvel 


of that life whose Gospel here took on such universal mean- 
ing that today one sees 


Christ walking on the water not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


The place to begin a more intimate acquaintance with 
Galilee is naturally Nazareth. As one comes up the north 
road from Jerusalem one sees it first far off across the Samar- 
itan foothills and the valley of Esdraelon. The buildings 
which now crown the highest hill above the Master’s home 
town are clearly visible thirty-five miles away. Having thus 
seen them from afar, one slips swiftly down into Esdraelon 
and soon, upon the other side, is climbing the steep road 
which runs crisscross up the hills where the plateau of Galilee 
rises a sheer thousand feet from the plain. There, on the 
edge of the plateau, nestling in a sheltered cup so that the 
village proper is visible only from the neighboring heights, 
lies Nazareth. The reverent visitor who comes to this sacred 
spot with a pilgrim’s spirit but unprepared to withstand the 
guile of guides and the pious chicanery of churches is likely to 
be shocked. He is shown, as the chief if not the only sites, 
the purported spot where Gabriel announced the incarnation 
to Mary, with pillars marking the precise places where each 
stood; the rock-cut grotto also, supposed to be the house 
where Mary lived; the workshop of Joseph, which is prob- 
ably an ancient cistern; and if the visitor still shows signs of 
equanimity, even the tomb of Joseph, the kitchen where the 
Virgin cooked, and a table from which the Master ate after 
his resurrection. 


‘HE truth is that no sound reason exists for taking seriously 

any of these sites. Only one spot in Nazareth associated 
with the Master can with confidence be identified—the 
Virgin’s Fountain. This copiously flowing spring has doubt- 
less been here since the land was first inhabited. Because of 
it the village of Nazareth was built here on the neighboring 
hill. To its constant supply the women for centuries have 
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py|N LATE June a reporter, under stern orders, 

| eluded the perfect Binks secretary and intruded 
upon Clementina Binks with many questions. She 
submitted politely to this catechism until, touched 
8] by his ineptness, she abandoned tactful answers 
for a heartening statement. 

“Tf,” she told him equably, “the modern composer, es- 
pecially the young American, has failed to capture the 
popular imagination ”—she paused to regard a slim foot in 
its buckled slipper—‘“‘if he has,” she resumed abruptly, “it 
is because he is afraid of being himself.” 

The youth blinked, dazzled by the prospect of instant 
fame as the man who had induced the great patroness to 
ignite controversy with such dynamite, and his pencil raced. 
Then, abruptly remembering his orders, he stopped it on 
an unfinished letter.. “Too bad somebody doesn’t tell that 
new dean they got up at Colwell that,” he said cautiously. 
“Have you heard his latest? A symphonic poem! Wow!” 
wagging his head over some outlandish memory. 

Clementina regarded him thoughtfully and decided iis 
casual air was spurious. “The new dean?” she inquired 
politely. 

The young man explained, “His name is Matthews— 
Burke Matthews. Plays the piano with his fists and calls it 
modern. A protégé of Miss Magda West, I’ve been told.” 

“Miss West?” 

“Yes, Miss West. While you were in Egypt ——” He 
paused, suddenly embarrassed. After all, old man Young 
had told him to go easy about Magda’s putting one over on 
the great Miss Binks in getting this Matthews bird ap- 
pointed as dean; to remember that for all her money, Magda 
and not the founder of the Little Mountain Colony, was the 
upstart. “That is,” he amended rather clumsily, “I un- 
derstand the board appointed him while you were in Egypt 
last winter. At Miss West's recommendation.” 

Clementina met his bright, 
inquisitive stare quietly and un- 
derstood that the town was 
breathlessly regarding Magda as 
her rival. Glory had come to 
Clementina through music. Adu- 
lation had attended her founding 
of the Little Mountain Colony 
and Festival. Three of her pro- 
tégés had climbed to incredible 
fame and given infallibility to 
her judgment. Magda West had 
become covetous. 


HE rose in one unbroken 
movement, and her head with 
its undyed hair topped his yellow 
curls by two inches. “No doubt 
Colwell made a wise decision in 
choosing Mr. Matthews,” she 
told him without rancor. ‘Miss 
West is a sound musician.” 

The youth was halted by breed- 
ing. “Well,” he hazarded, seeing 
among his notes that she had 
stated that without both melody 
and rhythm music could attain 
neither appeal nor greatness, 
“you couldn’t find a tune in one 
of his pieces with a fine-tooth 
comb.” 

“Perhaps he is young,” 
entina suggested gently. 

“About twenty-four,” he 
guessed and wondered if he 
dared a human slap at her rival. 


Clem- 


By RUTH Scott MILLER 


Illustrated by Arthur Edrop 


He risked it. “And that’s a good ten years younger than 
Miss West, even when you give her the benefit of a couple 
of doubts,”’ he stated loudly—and felt his blood run fluid ice 
before the quiet regard of the aristocrat’s unamused eyes. 

While he shriveled, the perfect secretary appeared in the 
doorway and glared at him. And Clementina, having annihi- 
lated his vulgarity, sweetly abandoned him to her reproaches. 


FELeAY 


Bt M va 


; 


ALL THE POLISHED CYNICISM IN THE WORLD HAD BEEN ROLLED INTO A SLIM AND 
STATELY SHEAF AND NAMED CLEMENTINA BINKS 


When he had rattled down the blue gravel in a battered 
roadster, Clementina considered his revelations and ab- 
sently ordered a solitary tea served on the brick-paved 
terrace. After ten minutes’ thought she decided, as she 
watched a disk of lemon in the amber liquid, that a feud 
with Magda would be an interesting summer diversion. 

Magda was a professional crusader and perpetually dedi- 
cated her life to some purpose. She had discovered recently 
that America was a purchaser and not a producer of music 
and had been characteristically exercised. People still 
shuddered at the shrill clamor she had raised about it and 
editors flinched at the sight of thick gray envelopes like 
those into which she had stuffed her complaints. Clemen- 
tina remembered that shortly after this, Magda began to 
write strange music and discuss it endlessly with pale com- 
posers distinguished by bad manners and young angularity 
of ideas—as a sort of first aid to American music, Clemen- 
tina supposed grimly. It had flattered the creature incred- 
ibly when the astute among them described her publicly as 
a music maker who followed in the new paths laid out by 
Stravinsky, Scriabin and Satie. She was hateful and domi- 
neering, a little woman with sleek, dyed hair that she 
brushed flat against her head. She detested Clementina and 
laid traps for her. Clementina’s eyes were amused emerald 
slits as she recalled those snares. Yes, a feud with Magda 
would be amusing. 


Te perfect secretary trod noiselessly across the terrace 
and, following routine, placed a sheaf of selected letters 
before her employer. Indicating a pompous one of white 
vellum with a square-tipped forefinger she remarked: ‘‘ This 
is for the reception for the new Dean of Fine Arts, Burke 
Matthews.” 

“ Ah, the protégé,” drawled Miss Binks, reading the ex- 
pensive script. “Accept it by all means, Miss Blake.” 

At the hour of the reception, 
Miss Binks’ car neatly attached 
itself to the snake of motors wind- 
ing up to the colonnaded door- 
way of Binks Hall and its owner 
smiled in mild wonder at the im- 
pressiveness of the procession. 
Her grave chauffeur let her out 
of the velvet case as two women 
in painted chiffon, hidden from 
her by a pillar, chattered. “It’s 
like leading a lamb to the 
slaughter, the poor boy. Magda 
was a fool to fly in Clemen- 
tina’s ——” 

“T should say she was,” inter- 
rupted a shrill soprano as more 
chiffon added its petals to the 
blowing skirts behind the pillar. 
“T never come to these things, 
but I wouldn’t miss seeing Mag- 
da’s face when Clementina —— 


HE chiffon petals drifted 

away through the doorway, 
and Clementina suddenly under- 
stood the magnificence of the 
panting motors. She smiled 
grimly. 

She stepped into the wide hall 
and heard the screen door click 
discreetly behind her. A portrait 
of her grandfather, founder of 
Colwell, stared down at her 
gravely and she remembered a 
tantrum at three in which she 
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had screamed and clawed at that silken beard. 
The owners of the chiffon petals, spying her, 
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words with some acid epigram rendering him 
instantly young andsheepish, he seemed to seek 


rushed over with polite shrieks and swept her 
into the great room on the froth of their ex- 
clamations. The people stared at her, and a 
grave young man seated before the ebony 
piano waited wearily while the president of 
Colwell hurried across to greet this newcomer 
guiltily. The pianist watched the solicitous- 
ness of his superior and was contemptuous. 
No wonder that thin, gray-haired woman 
looked—well, disgusted. A 
At this moment Magda, who had faith in 
attack, eluded her satellites and hurried up 
to Clementina to shriek her startled delight 
at seeing her and inquire about Egypt. As 
she clamored prettily, Colwell’s president, 
watching the two women uneasily, decided 
that all the polished cynicism in the world had 
been rolled into a slim and stately sheaf and 
named Clementina Binks. Magda clutched 
at her and whispered shrilly, “Have you met 
our new dean? Such alamb! Too beautiful! 
I found him prostituting his art in a — 
Oh,” as the gloomy young man at the piano 
gazed morosely at the keyboard and struck 
random chords, “he’s going to play.” 


‘HE sound was rewarded by polite silence. 
After an inaudible sigh, the pianist allowed 
his fingers to find erratic thunders among the 


her out—perhaps as an escape from Magda, 
Clementina guessed unkindly. She admitted 
his honest knowledge of music, noting his 
solid success with his classes and the awe ac- 
corded him by provincial teachers snatching 
a precious ten weeks of counterpoint. And 
at last she accepted him as had the town, and 
ceased to worry about his exasperating con- 
tradictions. 

The first time the man emerged for a mo- 
ment from indefiniteness and stood clear cut 
was during the installation of a hideously ex- 
pensive radio and its delicate lacquered 
cabinet in her music room. He and Magda 
had stopped for tea just as a mighty truck 
panted up the drive with the instrument. He 
had trailed, fascinated, after the bare-armed 
men balancing it, and when they had set it 
down with many grunts, he had paced nerv- 
ously around it and uttered sharp warnings 
as they stripped it of packing. When it had 
been carried to its niche under a rare tapestry, 
he pounced upon it with a sort of fury. His 
fingers found the knob and turned it impa- 
tiently and captured a famous jazz band with 
its sentimental singers. Vibrations hurled 
through space and lost themselves in the rich 
hangings above the cabinet, and he stared at 
the miracle motionless. 


keys. He scowled at them nearsightedly as 
they paced. He flung music at the company 
with a certain disconsolate skill and seemed 
enormously depressed. Once he abandoned 


“I CAN SEE THAT YOU AND I ARE GOING TO GET 
ALONG, AFTER ALL” 


PREENILY Magda shoved her fingers 
into her ears with a pretty shriek at a 
ballad and implored him to turn it off. He 


staring at his moving fingers and his blue eyes 
crossed glances absently with Clementina’s. 
She felt a sense of shock at their mute bewilderment. It was 
the look of a polite gentleman abandoned to savages and 
held panic; or—she rephrased the figure with amusement— 
a polite savage at the mercy of society. He returned his 
gaze to his fingers and watched them plunge into noise. 
The president whispered: 

“His teaching is really quite orthodox. Not at all like his 
music.” 

“Tt couldn’t be,” Clementina permitted herself to retort. 

The noise ceased abruptly and, in spite of her tart rejoinder, 
Clementina found herself regarding the new dean with that 
still interest with which a collector of rare things regards an 
authentic find. It was an attitude that puzzled her. The 
horror he had just played did not merit it, and the great 
woman wondered if her musical judgment was at last be- 
traying her. She scowled at the notion and then, remem- 
bering the observant owners of the chiffon petals, was in- 
stantly serene again. 


‘HE boy, she noticed, had left the piano and stood among 
clustering women, enduring their stupidity. She decided 

as she answered the president’s platitudes politely that 
. young Matthews was too thin and not tall enough for dis- 
tinction. Just then Magda swooped down upon her protégé 
and Clementina could have sworn she saw fright in his 
turquoise eyes. Pleated skirts and slim legs shut them away 
from her for a moment; and then she saw the president’s 
wife scatter the adoring women and lead the new dean 

toward her firmly. 

He followed sullenly, and Clementina’s mouth twitched. 
He looked just like a spanked child, she thought. 

The president whispered nervously: “Young, of 
course, but we thought perhaps that young blood, 
new ideas ——” 

“Of course,” murmured Clementina. 

The panting matron was before her, introducing 
her victim with anxiety. Clementina acknowledged 
the set phrases with her kindest smile and talked 
tactfully of the appropriate things. His lips formed 
sedate answers and she understood that he hated her 
helplessly. In that smug circle she was his ultimate 
judge, for all of Magda, and he resented this hotly. 

Duty called the president and his wife elsewhere, 
andas their middle-aged backs moved across the room 
Clementina said abruptly, “That 
was your own stuff you played, 
wasn’t it?” He bowed. 

“Tm afraid,” she told him re- 
lentlessly, “it was pretty bad.” 

The blue blaze scorched her. 
“ And don’t you think I damn well 
know it!” retorted the new dean. 

Clementina gasped at the 
amazing words and laughed de- 
lightedly. “I can see,” she an- F 
nounced, “that you and I are 
going to get along, after all.” 

At the silver of her laughter, 
the watching faculty sighed relief. 
Somehow their new dean had 
pleased their charming tyrant 


CLEMENTINA SAW THIS PROCESSION 


and they were safe from deserved retaliation. But the bab- 
bling women in the chiffon petals, delightedly anticipating a 
distinguished row, lifted their eyebrows and shrugged their 
disappointment. How like dear Clementina to do the-un- 
expected. 

Deprived of opportunity to take sides, the town smiled 
and accepted the new dean en masse. His horrific music was 
heard at countless informal musicales and the most discreet 
of matrons were subjugated by the helpless look in his hot 
blue eyes. Magda was in constant attendance at these 
exhibitions and explained them. Clementina told herself 
that the infatuated woman had turned herself into a human 
program note for her protégé. 

The only musicales he was not invited to ruin with his 
noise were those given in Clementina’s stately music room. 
However, he always appeared at these and stood in some 
quiet corner listening with an air of apology. Occasionally 
during a Mozart quartet he forgot the music to consider 
Clementina thoughtfully. Attracted by that blue gaze she 
sometimes wondered what criticism of her might be forming 
behind that tall forehead. And she hoped that he no longer 
hated her. 

This speculative stare and a rude determination to con- 
tradict her on the subject of modern music so far had been 
his only response to her interest in him. In the latter matter 
she had decided he was fanatic. Else why should a kind word 
for a tune send him into trembling anger? Once, shortly 
after her opinion of the modern composer had been broad- 
cast by the press, he had cornered her at Magda’s and 
pounded his fist on the piano in his excited disagreement. 
But in spite of the fact that she always froze his passionate 


SHE WAS APPALLED 


ignored the plaintive petition and listened 
hungrily. 

Clementina considered his intentness with astonishment, 
and said, “Rather charming. What is it?” 

“An Old-Fashioned Garden,” he answered absently. 
Then, at a variation in the music, he flung up a hand in ex- 
asperation and exclaimed, “But would you listen to how 
they are doing it! Wouldn’t it make you sick? I always 
said Borgman didn’t know his job.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Clementina quizzically, “you could 
do it better.” 

“T most certainly could,” he stormed. “That is,” hastily, 
“if I had a mind to.” 

“Oh, Burke, you wouldn’t,” shrieked Magda, shocked. 

He glared at her. “I ——” 

Clementina interrupted. “Oh, I don’t know whether you 
could or not, Burke. I’ve seen many a legitimate composer 
try to do popular music and make a mess of it.” 

“But that’s because they condescend,” the boy explained 
eagerly. “That’s because ” He threw himself into a 
chair before the piano, and set his fingers on the keys. 
“Look! That song should go like this.” 

Ecstasy dreamed in the room and Clementina’s eyes 
misted at the beauty of a hackneyed ballad. 


‘HE player paused. “Or if you wanted to dance to it,” 

he said, and delivered the instrument to a delicious mad- 
ness of rhythm. He finished on an impish dissonance and 
smiled with twisted lips at Clementina. ‘‘ You see,” with a 
deprecating shrug, “any fool could do it, this music of the 
American peasant.” 

Clementina merely looked at him. 

He flushed under her appraising eyes. Raising a hand to 
the keys, he practiced arpeggios diligently. 

Clementina’s lips parted to shape some crushing sentence 
and closed again as Magda cried ina strained voice, “ Burke, 

be an angel, 

and stop that.” 

Burke’s fingers 

were tapping 

out a fox-trot 
softly. “Ifyou 
/ must devote 
yourself to the 
music of the 
American peas- 
ant this eve- 
ning, let’s go 
down where 
you can get the 
real thing in its 
most abysmal 
crudity.” 
Clementina observed the woman’s 
flushed face and then demanded, “And 
where is that?” 

“Tn the one and only movie house in town,” 
she explained eagerly. “I dropped in for half an 
hour between errands yesterday, and the music 
is too delightfully dreadful. Do let’s ——” 

“My dear Magda,” protested Clementina 
mildly. 


(Continued on Page 177) 


aT WAS a sad state of affairs. Janey sat very 
$| still and very straight and decided to fix her eyes 
on the fringe of Miss Mincetree’s shawl. If you 
stared long enough and imagined—hard—the 
threads took on wondrous shapes and figures as 
Miss Mincetree moved. Miss Mincetree moved often. She 
was one of those unfortunate women who cannot sit in a 
chair five minutes before they are tying this or fixing that or 
plaiting a handkerchief or fingering the brooch at their 
throat. Miss Mincetree was very angry, her moyements 
were quick and abrupt. Janey found she could not form 
pictures because the fringe jumped whenever she got ready 
for one. She looked about the room. With all a child’s 
shrinking from ugliness, she disliked it intensely. As a 
matter of fact, Janey disliked the whole place, but particu- 
larly Miss Mincetree. Miss Mincetree was speaking harshly. 
It was surprising how many changes her voice had: The silky 
one for visitors, with the little high laugh; the solemn one for 
prayers; the sweet one for new girls—Janey had never been 
deceived even when she was a new girl—the brisk one for 
classes; and now the sharp one for occasions such as this. 
Janey detested them all. 

Janey had made a discovery. It was that if you hated 
Miss Mincetree busily and with all your heart, and thought 
of all the things you would do to her if you were a princess, 
like the girl in the book, you could keep from crying. Fora 
little girl of seven, who is in desperate trouble, not to cry, 
even at night, is stout-heartedness indeed. But when this 
same little girl has been ostracized by her fellows, by order 
of the Head, it is sheer bravery. And Janey, with every 
valiant inch of her sturdy little body aching for the comfort 
of tears, was brave. She tried to shut out the strident voice, 
but her powers of invention had ceased with chopping off 
Miss Mincetree’s head. 


“AS YOU know, I have sent for your aunt,” the voice said. 
“T expect her to arrive this afternoon. Jane Elizabeth 

Thompson, are you listening tome?” Nobody in this world 
could say Jane Elizabeth Thompson like Miss Mincetree. 

Janey lifted her eyes miserably and said “Yes.” 

Miss Mincetree crimsoned angrily. ‘Yes, Miss Mince- 
tree,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Mincetree,” repeated Janey dutifully. 
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“Do you understand that your dear aunt is coming all 
the way from New York for you? All the way. Just be- 
cause of you. Your aunt is a very busy woman—a very 
busy woman. She regrets exceedingly that such an occasion 
should arise.” 

Janey wished Miss Mincetree wouldn’t rubit in. Her own 
troubles were bad enough without intimating that she had 
disrupted hér aunt’s busy world. Janey had never seen her 
aunt. She had-a swift vision ofa bespectacled lady briskly 
spinning the’g'ég’aphy ‘globe. 

Miss Miticetree rose: “You will remain in this room until 
your atint ‘arrives. You are not to move from that chair.” 

Miss ‘Mincetrée did not'mean to be'cruel. 
It was jüst ‘that Jattey’s offense’had been so 
heinous, and‘her attitude'so unlike'the usual 
run of little girls,that Miss Mincetree was 
annoyed, puzzled, nonplused and embar- 
rassed. 


Janey relaxed a bit after the Head swept 
from the room. She propped her chin in 
her hand and sighed. It was a big sigh for 
such a little girl. Janey’s heart was heavy. 


Olive Banesbury Chatham sat in a train 
nearing California, and worried. She had 
been doing this for five days, ever since that 
letter came, demanding that Jane Elizabeth 
Thompson be removed, as an undesirable 
scholar, from Miss Mincetree’s Very Select 
School for Young Girls. 

When a motor accident fatally injured 
Olive’s older sister, who was Janey’s lovely, 
flighty, moving-picture mother, and killed 
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FOR A MOMENT 
HE DID NOT AN- 
SWER. “LIKE 
IT!” HE SAID 
SLOWLY. “WHY, 
YOU'RE A DREAM, 
A SILVER DREAM 


Janey’s handsome and equally flighty father, Olive was 
named as guardian. It had been somewhat of a relief to her 
to learn, through her sister’s lawyers in Los Angeles, that 
there was no necessity for her guardianship to become ac- 
tive beyond certain monetary arrangements, since her niece 
had been very advantageously placed in this school two * 
years before, by her mother. 

Olive Banesbury Chatham—Oby, to her office under- 
lings—was a business woman. As such she was remark- 
ably successful. Years ago, when she held a very minor 
position in a stuffy office, she had bitterly resolved that by 
the time she reached the thirty-year mark she would have 
beaten these men at their own game. She repeated “these 
men” scornfully to herself. Olive did not like men; she 
met too many of all sizes, shapes and ages at the office. 
Now, at twenty-eight, she competently occupied a splendid 
executive position, had a bank balance that ran well into 
five figures, and was unmarried, 


HE sat and worried and wondered. What could the child 

have done? What would she, Olive, do with her when 
she got there—put her in a school in New York? Olive had 
no place for a little girl in her well-ordered life. What were 
they doing at the office in her absence? She would take the 
first train back. What would Tony say about it all? 
What could the child have done? What . . Over and 
over again, the wheels clicking it out. And 
always: What would Tony say about it? Tony 
Austin was the only man who did not take 
Olive seriously. But more of that later. 
But what enormity had her niece committed? 
Perhaps she would not have worried so had 
she known just what it was Janey had done. 
Janey, Jane Elizabeth Thompson, had put 
a mouse in Miss Mincetree’s bed. 


They were sitting in their stateroom. 
fi ] True to her mental promise Olive had 

taken the first train she could bac! 
East. It had been a hectic afternoon. 
The verbal torrent of Miss Mincetree’s 
wrath had burst forth, utterly wearying 
Olive and completely flattening an 
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already abject Janey. Olive’s heart went out in pity when 
she saw what a very little girl it was. And then she heard 
about the mouse. Despite all facial struggles and contor- 
tions, a tiny smile crept into the corners of her mouth, and 
a glint in her eye. Olive had a‘ vivid imagination; the 
vision of a skinny white-gowned Miss Mincetree and a 
mouse was irresistible. It was unfortunate that Miss Mince- 
tree should intercept the glance that winged its way from 
Olive to Janey, a glance that that small person stored away 
in her heart gratefully. The fires of indignation quenched 
the torrent, but created heaps of coals to dump on Olive’s 
defenceless head. 

Then these were frozen out by Miss Mincetree’s icy, “At 
least you will compel your niece to apologize?” 

“I think you ought to say you're sorry, Janey,” said Olive 
gently. 

Janey gulped miserably and cast her a dying-swan look. 
“T can’t. I ain’t,” she gasped. 

Olive wanted to hug her. But Miss Mincetree, in her 
anger forgetting Olive’s presence, cried out, “Jane Eliza- 
beth Thompson, how dare you! You will not leave this room 
until you apologize both for your wicked act and your in- 
solence!”” 


‘HIS was too much. “I am sorry,” said Olive with a 

beautiful anxiety, “but I’m afraid that is quite im- 
possible. I am taking Jane back to New York with me 
immediately.” 

That alone was enough to make Janey her slave forever. 
Just as they were going out the door, Janey hesitated, 
thought deeply for a moment, then dashed back to Miss 
Mincetree, who stood with folded hands and stiff back. 

“Miss Mincetree,” she burst out breathlessly, “PI say 
I’m sorry if you like. But I'm not. I’m saying it only 
*cause Aunt Olive wants me to.” 

Miss Mincetree for the first time in her life was left 
speechless. 

“Janey, you're a sportsman,” murmured Olive. 
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Janey said nothing. Nor had she spoken even after that 
exciting dinner on a train. Back in the stateroom there was 
an uncomfortable silence. Olive was acutely embarrassed. 
This was going to be more difficult than she thought. She 
hoped devoutly that the child could dress and undress her- 
self, attend to her own wants. What did one talk about to 
little girls? She studied her niece covertly. She liked the 
shock of black hair cut straight across the brow, the serious, 
wide blue eyes, the compact little body. It was a small 
edition of her sister, Olive thought, but more serious, more 
honest, sturdier. Olive approved of her niece heartily. She 
liked children “without any nonsense in them.” She had 
dreaded meeting the fussy cry-baby she thought 
all children were. 

In her turn Janey studied her aunt. She liked 
the brown hair gathered into a soft knot, even if 
it wasn’t black and short and curly, as mother’s 
had been; she liked the thick-fringed gray eyes 
which just missed being blue; she liked the curved 
mouth, even if it wasn’t as small and red as her 
mother’s well-rouged mouth had been. Janey 
approved of her aunt heartily. She had dreaded 
meeting the sentimental gusher or the acid- 
tongued spinster she thought all women were. 

Olive broke the silence that threatened to be- 
come interminable. 

“Well, Janey,” she said briskly, “suppose we 
go to bed. We've had a hard day, haven’t we?” 

Janey said nothing. Plumping herself down 
on the floor she gave her whole attention to her 
shoe laces, Olive turned away, curiously baffled. 
Anyway, thank goodness, the child could take 
care of herself. 

Five minutes later she turned away from the mirror where 
she had been brushing her hair to find Janey silently strug- 
gling with a brief white nightie. Olive could not restrain a 
surge of adoration for the splendor of the perfect, beautiful 
little nude. Phah! she was becoming sentimental. Quietly 
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she helped Janey into the nightie. Some unaccountable 
impulse made her drop a kiss on the absorbed, upturned face. 

Janey drew a-deep breath. Kisses had not been plentiful 
in her young life. “TIl try not to be a bother,” she choked.” 

Olive thought her heart would break. The pluck of the 
adorable midge! “Janey, darling,” she said tenderly. 

What happened then was as surprising to Janey herself as 
it was startling to her aunt. - For Janey threw herself into 
Olive’s arms, sobbing wildly. “I had to, I had to,” she 
howled. “They dared me. They did.” 

For a moment Olive thought she had lost her wits. Then 
she understood. Janey was referring to the mouse! 

The soft young body against her own, the touch of 
the clinging arms about her neck did something to 
Olive. She felt her body go all warm and tingly. She 
gathered the weeping bundle into her arms. 
Olive, who hated crying children, who had 
never held a child in her life, cuddled and 
soothed Janey with the comforting clucks of 
long practice. 


OME time later, when the last fat tear had 

been wiped away, the last little sob sobbed, 
the last little gulp gulped, Janey looked up at 
her aunt. and with the ghost of a baby chuckle 
whispered, “I’m not sorry though. 
She looked so funny.” 

Olive burst into a shout of 
laughter, in which Janey joined 
with a sniffly giggle. The giggle 
changed to a grunt as her aunt 
squeezed her convulsively. 

That settled it! From that mo- 
ment on, Olive proceeded, with her 
usual thoroughness, to fall head over 
heels in love with her small niece. 


(Continued on Page 158) 


“I THINK YOU OUGHT 


TO SAY YOU’RE SORRY, JANEY,” SAID OLIVE GENTLY 
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INE might think,” observed Cadence pen- 
sively—‘‘one might think it was all my 
fault.” 

I had another sandwich; they were very 
good sandwiches. “It usually is your 
fault,” I returned brightly, not that I had 
the faintest conception of. what she was 
talking about. 

One seldom has where Cadence is concerned. Most of her 
bewitching, wholly irresponsible chatter is prefaced by: 
“Apropos of nothing. . . .”” And—just like that—she is off 
on another lilting anecdote. 

So now I recklessly ate more cucumber sandwiches than 
were good for me and remarked, quite without malice: “It 
usually is your fault, Cadence.” 

She regarded me somberly. A very appealing lady, when 
she pretends to be serious, is Cadence. “You haven’t any 
idea of what I’m talking about,” she accused darkly. “So 
how can you say it’s my fault?” 

I considered the distracting dimple that kissed the corner 
of her mouth.’ Lucky, unappreciative dimple! “I didn’t say 
it was your fault, I merely observed it is usually your fault.” 

She considéred this qualification quite irritably. ‘Now 
that,” said she finally, “is what comes of making a person 
your confidant; that is the danger of ever making con- 
fidences.”” 


SIGHED reflectively. It was quite true that ever since 

Cadence had left school and plaits behind, she had in- 
trusted me with most of her confidences—and they were 
numerous. But if they were numerous, they were usually 
very much the same; only their names were different. 

So now I inquired mechanically: “Why does he blame 
you?” 

Cadence sat suddenly upright; two flaming spots of color 
budded in her cheeks. 

“Because I won’t elope with him,” said she tensely, and 
clasped her hands dramatically together against her breast; 
“because I won’t elope with him to—Canada!”’ She paused. 
to allow the full significance of her words to penetrate my 


(cadence 
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comprehension. “Imagine, Larry—Canada!” I looked 
properly horrified, so she continued eloquently: “Not Africa 
with its broad veldt and diamond-studded sky; not Algeria 
with its sheiks and sands and—and—whatever it is they 
have there that makes it so irresistible to romantic women; 
not China with its savage, bloodthirsty bandits and hideous 
idols; not India with its fabulous wealth and equally fabu- 
lous nautch girls; not ——” 

From lack of breath Cadence was forced to pause here, so 
I managed to gasp quickly, “But ——” 

“But,” cried Cadence, throwing me a look that dared me 
to interrupt on my life—“‘but Canada! . . . Canada! . . . 
Canada! Now what has Canada to offer a romantic elop- 
ing couple?” 

She regarded me darkly. I made sure an answer was 
expected before I ventured one. 2 

“T’ve heard,” said I apologetically, “that they have very 
fascinating mounted police who always get their man.” I 
reflected sadly. “At least they always do in the American 
movies.” 

I hate to say it, but Cadence sniffed. “As if,” said she 
scornfully, “as if that were unusual. Why, nowadays the 
most futile woman always gets her man.” 

“Which is a distinction with a great deal of difference,” I 
observed dryly. 

But Cadence ignored that observation with the sublime 
disdain which was hers—if indeed she heard me at all. “I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or to weep,” she told me over 
her cup. “I was very undecided ——” 

“Whether to elope or cry?” I inquired innocently. 


“DO YOU MEAN TO SAY, LARRY HASTINGS, THAT YOU HAVEN’T THOUGHT OF THE POSITION THIS TERRIBLE, UNFORTUNATE MISHAP HAS PLACED US IN?” 


She looked at me suspiciously. ‘‘ Whether to laugh or cry, 
I said.” 

“Oh,” said I very meekly, and lighted a cigarette reflec- 
tively. “But why should you elope to any country?” I 
asked after a moment. “Why not right here in dear, jolly, 
wet old London?” 

I saw at once I had asked the very question Cadence 
wanted me to ask. I knew something was coming by the 
utter satisfaction with which she regarded me. “Because,” 
said Cadence complacently—only, of course, she thought 
her tone was dramatic—“because—he’s married !” 

I admit I was taken aback. This was the first time I’d 
come this cropper with Cadence, and I could only gasp fool- 
ishly: “Married?” 

“Yes,” said my tormentor with huge satisfaction. ‘He’s 
married to a perfectly charming woman, who has a perfectly 
charming studio, where she paints perfectly charming pic- 
tures, and ——” 

“Leaves her husband to the wiles of perfectly charming 
little devils,” I finished dryly. 


ADENCE was more pleased than ever. “Oh, Larry,” 
said she delighted, “do you think I’m a perfectly charm- 
ing little devil?” 

I couldn’t help wishing the dimple would quit kissing her. 
It’s such a distracting thing, to watch a perfectly neutral 
dimple kiss a perfectly un-neutral mouth, when 

“What I think about you has nothing whatever to do 
with the case,” I returned morosely. “The thing is, what 
you think about yourself, that you should go traipsing off to 
America ——” 

“Canada,” cried she. 

“Canada,” I continued, “with a man who has, as you say, 
a perfectly charming wife, who ——” 

““Misunderstands him,” cried she. 

“Misunderstands him, of course,” I continued. “But 
who does no doubt understand him well enough to know 
that he is perfectly content to remain married to herself 
while he rusticates in Arcadia ——” 

“Canada!” cried Cadence. 
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“Arcadia,” said I irritably, “is a figure of speech.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Cadence sadly. “And I thought it was a 
country—like Arabia, Albania or Rumania. But then I 
was always terrible in geography.” And there are a few 
women who wonder what men see in Cadence. 

A little silence gathered and deepened between us. 
Cadence consumed macaroons with the utter nonchalance of 
twenty years and ninety-five pounds. I considered another 
cucumber sandwich with suicidal intent. 

Finally: “It’s too bad,” said Cadence, “that I’ve given 
you all this worry.” 

I was not to be appeased. “I could wish this was the end 
of my.worry,” I returned darkly. “It will be worse when I 
have to testify in court, under oath, that I sat and discussed 
with the defendant, over tea at the Ritz, on June 15th, this 
year of our Lord, various countries with respect to their 
qualifications of romance and fascination ——” 

“Oh, shut up,” requested Cadence inelegantly; then 
sweetly: “You’ve had all your pessimistic prophesying for 
nothing. . . .” She paused significantly. “I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m not eloping; not even to Russia, which I’ve 
always wanted to visit ever since reading Anna Karénina.” 

I relaxed into my chair, “ You’ve changed your mind,” I 
repeated slowly; then: “What is his name?” I inquired 
politely. 3 

Cadence laughed. To my attuned ears that laugh sounded 
slightly malicious. “Wouldn’t you like to know?” she 
scoffed, then mysteriously: “Wait and see.” 

I waited. 


HREE days later a vision in rose descended upon me in 

my own private study. The vision wore a large-brimmed 
hat and a smile; the vision, I might hasten to add, was milady 
Cadence Templeton. 
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Now, did the fact that I was very busy, that my secretary 
was very busy, and that two very serious and very sedate 
members of Parliament were conferring with me busily—I 
say, did these facts perturb Cadence or stay her in her 
progress? Did they? They did not. 

“How do you do, Lord Carney—and you, Sir Rod- 
ney? . How nice to find you here. . I've been 
longing to tell you-how very much I enjoyed your last speech 
before Parliament ——” 

(Little liar; she never read politics and the only interest 
she had in Parliament was when they were young and good- 
looking.) 

But Carney and old Sir Rodney twinkled down at her like 
the fatuous fools they are, and hummed and hawed till I 
wanted to choke ’em. 

“Well, Cadence,” said I severely, interrupting her flow of 


chatter—‘“‘well, Cadence, this is a nice surprise . . . but 
we're very busy ——” 

“Were busy, my boy,” cried Carney. 

“Ah—er—were busy,” cried Sir Rodney. 

Cadence’s dimple was very much in evidence. “Yes, 


Larry. Were busy,” she repeated with the faintest touch of 
mockery. ‘‘But then,” said she, turning with sweet con- 
fidence to those two old donkeys, “‘but then, Larry is always 
busy.” She regarded me gravely. “It quite worries me,” 
said she, “to think of how busy he always is. It quite wor- 
ries me,” said she, “when I think of how little time he spends 
on selfish pleasure.” 

A little chill crept up and down my vertebre. There are 
times I could almost wish I didn’t know Cadence so well. It 
would save me a great deal of apprehension not to be so 
sharply attuned to her moods and nuances. Now I felt an 
undercurrent beneath the smooth flow of her words; I felt 
certain something was coming. It was. 
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“Tve come,” said she, still with that cloying sweetness, 
“to take him out of himself. I’ve come to take him off to 
Arcadia.” 

Only I caught the little look of malice she shot me. 

“How sweet,” chirped Carney. 

“How perfectly ripping,” brayed old Sir Rodney. 

“Yes,” agreed Cadence modestly, “I think so too.” She 
turned to me with a little gesture of naïveté. (Cadence 
would make a marvelous actress.) ‘‘Darling, guess! I’ve 
a perfectly wonderful surprise for you’’—there’d been 
other times when she had had surprises for me. I remained 
gloomily unresponsive — “an invitation to take me 
down to Aunt Mary’s in Cornwall,” she finished trium- 
phantly. 

“But, Cadence”—I felt I must take a stand and maintain 
it—“‘but, Cadence, I can’t go—I can’t leave town—I’ve 
work to be finished.” 

Cadence’s disdain of mundane things was always superb. 
“Oh, that,” said she, and dismissed king and country with 
a movement of her facile hands. “Dear, you know you need 
a rest—you know you shouldn’t stay in town this hot 
weather—you know warm weather always affects you u 


“T KNOW a lot of things,” I ground out, and would have 

said a few of those things I had knowledge of, only 
Cadence stopped me. In her hands I was like a pendulum 
clock in the hands of a mischievous boy; she could make 
me stop or go at will. 

“Sweet,” said Cadence, and when Cadence called me 
“sweet” I always—well, caught my breath absurdly— 
“sweet,” said Cadence, “you are a very wise man and know 
a great number of weighty, booky things, but there are heaps 
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I FELT CERTAIN SHE WAS BROODING OVER HER ABANDONED ELOPEMENT 


HIS GRANDMOTHER 
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HIS MOTHER 


Moody and Sankey: Workers in Souls 


HEN one looks upon the ease and richness and 
abundance of modern American life, its kaleido- 
scopic color and variety, its mad bustle and pro- 
fusion of motion and locomotion, one feels more 

à inclined to descant upon its possessions than upon 
its needs. Yet if one stops in all the hurry to reflect, the 
needs become apparent and crying, and in all the loud hurly- 
burly not one need stands out more patent than the need of 
God. The world has always needed Him, no doubt. But it 
seems as if the America of today needed Him most because 
it is so complacently satisfied to get along without Him. 

Oh, we have churches enough, priests enough, sermons 
enough, charities and good works enough, or at any rate 
abounding. But they all seem ingeniously contrived to cover 
the void. 

For divers reasons, God seems to have drifted far away 
from most of us, or we from Him—so far that neither airplane 
nor wireless will suffice to call Him back. 

Now a generation ago D. L. Moody was an immense, 
magnificent agency for bringing men to God. You may not 
sympathize with all of his methods, you may even feel that 
in some cases they defeated their object; but you cannot 
deny that he worked in his own way with a tremendous, 
tireless zeal to supply the greatest need of his country and of 
the world, and for that reason the study of his methods, his 
purposes, his results, and of his personal character must 
always have a profound interest. As to the need, 
we have his own testimony: “I do not know of 
anything that America needs more today than 
men and women on fire with the fire of heaven.” 
As to the zeal and the effort, we have the admir- 
able statement of Mr. Duffus: “In his rage to 
save souls he traveled more than a million 
miles, addressed more than a hundred million 
people, and personally prayed and pleaded 
with seven hundred and fifty thousand sin- 
ners. All in all, it is very probable, as his 
admirers claim, that he reduced the popu- 
lation of hell by a million souls.” 


hi 


WIGHT LYMAN MOODY was born in 

Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1837. The 
three names are sufficient to show the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, and the man typified that stock 
in all respects. His father, who was a 
mason, died when the boy was very small, 
and the mother brought up a large family 
with patience, devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Dwight knocked about the New England 
country town as a child. Asa youth he went 
to Boston, and after some struggles, settled 
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into his uncle’s business of shoe selling. He was a vigorous 
and aggressive salesman. 

In 1856 he became a member of the Mount Vernon Street 
Church. The business of working for God attracted him at 
once, but Boston did not wholly suit him. He drifted out to 
Chicago, and there began both to sell shoes and to save sin- 
ners. But the latter occupation was more congenial, and he 
soon gave himself up to it wholly. In 1862 he married a 
noble woman, who was always of incalculable help to him. 
He reached out first for poor boys, then for poor men, then 
for poor and rich alike. During the Civil War he did active 
missionary work among the soldiers. 

Though he never was ordained as a minister, he for a time 
carried on a church in Chicago, and carried it on with his 
usual fierce energy and success. He met Sankey, and at once 
saw how he could use him. Then two brief visits to Europe 
confirmed his instinct for larger usefulness, and in 1873 he 
and Sankey started on the two-year tour of the British Isles 


“which founded their world reputation as eyangelists. Return- 


ing to his own country, he continued the work everywhere 
with equal success, and though in later years the element of 
direct preaching gradually diminished in proportion to that 
of religious and educational organization, he was, until his 
death in Northfield, in 1899, essentially an exhorter and 
teacher. 


UNDERSTAND Moody we have to keep before us 
always the New England background. There was the 
rough, hard, simple life, energetic, upright, conscientious, if 
on somewhat conventional lines, but wholly without color 
or charm. There was always the atmosphere of religion, at 
once stimulating and stifling. In Moody’s case the religion 
happened to be nominally Unitarian, But the Unitarianism 
of that day, especially in such types as Moody’s pastor and 
mother, was far more orthodox than the orthodoxy of this, 
and the religious tone about the boy was very much what 
the man carried to his grave. 

Underlying it all was the New England landscape—that 
varied and haunting beauty of rolling hills with their spring 
and autumn splendor, of rocky pastures, spread wide with 
juniper and berry bushes, of great elm-besprinkled meadows 
stretching beside the Connecticut and, best of all, of the 
river itself, flowing forever, like human life, out of mystery 
into mystery. 

A good deal is told us about Moody’s early years, but 
it is more extensive than definite. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing fact is the lack of a father’s control in the 
training of such a temperament. The mother 
gave love and won it eminently. But she 
could not maintain the sterner discipline, 
and the boy’s wayward, violent spirit sorely 
needed it. His mother herself said of him 
eloquently, “He used to think himself a man 
when he was only a boy.” 

Without being ever in the least egotistical, 
Moody was always contriving to bring hints 
and suggestions of his early life into his 
sermons, and they are therefore a rich source 
of biographical information. It is evident 
that, like other boys, he disliked manual 
labor. “When I was a boy,” he says, “I 
used, among other things, to hoe corn on a 
farm; and I used to hoe it so badly, in order 
to get over so much ground, that at night I 
had to put down a stick on the ground, so 
as to know next morning where I had left 
off.” Probably he liked play better than 


MOODY’S BODYGUARD—THE CRUDE MATERIAL FROM WHICH HE 
EVOLVED HIS FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS IN CHICAGO 
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O HAVE 
aman call 
youa 


crook isn’t so 

very funny even 
when he does it in fun; but Jerome wasn’t in fun. He was in 
as deadly earnest as I have ever seen him; white hot! 

He picked up that silly document, designed to confuse 
when it ought to be perfectly clear, and he pointed at it as 
if it were Magna Charta itself, and he said “They” would 
arrest me and put me in jail, and keep me there. 

“Tn the second place,” I said, “I can get bail for anything 
but murder, And in the first place, who are They? Friends 
of yours?” 

This putting second place before first drives Jerome 
frantic. The thing he likes best about himself is what he 
calls his ratiocination. I would like it about myself if I had 
it. Jerome detests my saying I cannot see why the second 
volume of a book should always be put on the shelf after 
the first volume. And he can spot a displacement of vol- 
umes across the whole library. 

I told him last Christmas that he got sets of books so that 
he could keep them in order, and that of course it would be 
his luck to marry a woman who thought sets of books as 
amateurish as sets of pictures. But then, I am not speak- 
ing to Jerry just now, so my opinion about his habits is 
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Beloved Wife Of 
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prejudiced. We have scrapped for one solid week—the 
solidest week in all our two years of marriage. Since Sunday 
I have kept out of his way. 

It is not so hard, in a house the size of ours, if I don’t come 
down for breakfast and if I have tea at five o’clock instead 
of dinner. 

He hasn’t had a chance to say a word to me since Sunday, 
until I answered the telephone by accident this morning. 
“It’s just a question,” Jerry’s voice said over the telephone, 
“whether you want to commit a felony or not.” 
He didn’t run any chance that way of my hang- 
ing up. I would have to answer that. 

“I do,” I said. “And I want to begin mur- 
dering you, Jerry!” 

“Oh, go to .” He hung up, and I 
knew quite well I was going some place. I 
wasn't going to be there in what he so ar- 
rogantly called His House when he came 
home for his dinner, if I had to go to a 
movie by myself. 

It was all so needless. 

You know how everybody who has helped 
run a college paper, thinks he can write. 
You don’t even have to have gone to 
college to think that; all you have to 
have is the use of your right hand and 


somebody to 
tell you your 
letters are won- 
derful. I'll bet 
Ben Jonson told 
Shakspere in his club that he could have written Romeo and 
Juliet himself, if he had had the time. 
Me, I was another of those ginks who are going to write, 
but get married instead. I was going to write plays, and so 
I joined the dramatic circle in college, and 
acted wherever there was anything ama- 
teurish being acted at home, so that I might 
become a real playwright, and once or 
twice I acted in my own one-act plays. 
And even after I married, I kept on say- 
ing to myself that I was going to write 
plays, because Jerome MacGarth is half 
Scotch; and any man with one drop of 
Scotch blood in him might as well forget 
he has any other kind of blood, for he will 
never like his wife to go to Florida without 
him, or get a new car while the old one works. 
And if she hasn’t any money of her own— 
well, there you are. That’s why I kept saying 
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“IT IS ILLEGAL, YOU CANNOT DO THAT” 
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VI 


RETURNED 
I from Yunnan- 

Fu to Hanoi 
by the way I 
went, which was the only way, and was 
joined at Laokai by three Germans of 
the Foreign Legion who were being 
sent down to hospital. Malaria had 
got the lot of us and we spent an everlasting day stretched 
out on the seats, alternately burning and shaking. What 
conversation I had with the corporal, between dithers, re- 
vealed that we had both been engaged in and around Saint- 
Julien in the Ypres affair of July 31, 1917. The spectacle of 
the corporal and me, who but a few years before had striven 
with might and main to kill each other, picking each other up 
off the rails and wabbling drunkenly down the long Hanoi 
platform locked in the embrace of mutual support, cannot 
have been without its humor. 

Recovering, I headed south for Hué, to attend the funeral 
of the late Khai-Dinh, Emperor of Annam. The first stage 
was by rail and was not interesting—flat 
mile after flat mile of the same old paddy, 
studded with limestone hills that start out 
of the plain with the abruptness of African 
kopjes. Seeing that there was no reason to 
keep awake, I fell back on my unfailing 
antidote for boredom. 

When I woke up, four hours later, there 
was another passenger in the compart- 
ment—a robust, elderly Frenchman with a 
virile white mustache brushing the tip of 
his hooked nose, and a pair of keen, blue 
eyes twinkling humorously under shaggy 
brows. He complimented me on my sleep- 
ing powers, told me a story which he had 
just heard and thought too good to keep, 
and was affability itself. Thereupon we 
struck up a friendship which lasted for 
weeks and was all to my advantage. His 
name was Valoir, a full-blooded, Rabe- 
laisian, learned old boy. I took him for a retired soldier, but 
in point of fact he was an archeologist of distinction, pos- 
sessing that gift, peculiar to the French savant, of poking his 
head among other worlds without losing his foothold on this. 

Time passed quickly. We rumbled over the border, un- 
heeding; and I, who had traveled halfway round the world 
to visit Annam, did not realize, until some time later, that I 
had reached it. I don’t know what I could have done even 
if I had known. Still, I might have taken off my hat, or 
waved my hand—some small graceful gesture. 


RAINPROOF 


A Gentleman of Consequence 


T NOON the train halted and, Valoir having disappeared 
in search of old friends, I lunched alone in the station 
house. Weset forth again with ceremony. A party of Anna- 
mite officials, each with a tablet pinned to his breast setting 
forth his degree of learning, filed on to the platform and were 
reviewed by an old gentleman in a dirty white turban and 
a disgraceful pair of trousers. Of the cheapest white calico 
were they, smudged and smutted, and frayed all round the 
bottoms. Despite his lamentable trousers, he appeared to 
be a person of consequence, for all the neat young men dis- 
played the utmost deference. 

The engine loosed a valedictory toot, the great man 
boarded the train, the station staff removing their caps, the 
officials crossing their hands over their black sateen stomachs 
and bobbing like a row of mechanical dolls. Off we went. 
The landscape being still unworthy of notice, I was once more 
preparing myself for slumber when who should enter unto 
me but the great man himself. He bowed, I bowed. He 
beamed, I grinned. He advanced a thin, delicate hand and 
we shook. Then, folding his disgraceful trousers up under 
him, he sank down in the opposite corner and subjected me 
to a keen, somewhat amused scrutiny. 
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Around the World I Go 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
Sketches by the Author 


Five long white hairs, stiff as wire, depended goat fashion 
from his chin; an equal number of the same kind trailed 
from either extremity of his lip. On his breast hung an 
ivory plaque inlaid with gold. But those pants! 

Presently he began to question me in hesitant French. 
Who was I? What was I doing in Annam? Where had I 
come from? Where was I going? How long was I stopping? 
He even asked my age. In a European it would have been 
impertinent, but in this yellow gentleman it was the frank 
curiosity of a child. I satisfied him on every point. He was 
greatly interested. Britishers were not common in 
Annam;. he had never spoken to one before. Had I 
ever been in France? Paris? He had visited Paris in 
1907. A beautiful town! What was that place he had 
admired so much? I hazarded Versailles, the Tuileries, 
the Louvre, Napoleon’s Tomb, the Bois, the Luxem- 
bourg, Notre Dame, the Eiffel Tower—all the time- 
honored star turns. He spurned them all. 

“No, no! Red lights going round and round, and 
ladies dancing in little clothing.” 

“The Moulin Rouge?” I suggested. 

His face lit up, “Ah, yes, the Moulin Rouge! Beau- 
tiful! Beautiful!” 

He smoked two of my cigarettes, glowing with beatific 
memories of Montmartre, and returned to his entour- 
age, shaking hands again on part- 
ing. He had caught this disease 
very badly from the French, who 
have made an elaborate ritual of it. 
A Frenchman comes into a café, 
sees a circle of friends, shakes hands 
solemnly with everyone, wallowing 
on the outermost to get at the inner- 
most, saysa few words, goes through 
the whole tedious business again and 
takes his departure. 


Handshakes 


WATCHED two French officers 

in Fez one evening. They shook 
hands no less than five times. They 
were not parting forever. They 
were meeting again in two hours’ 
time to dine with me. Handshak- 
ing originated in the Middle Ages, 
a period when all the best people 
went armed like porcupines, and empty right hand smiting 
empty right hand was a sign of trust that had some meaning 
in it. However, those times are gone, the Borgias 
are dust, and I consider it unnecessary that I 
should demonstrate more than once in a single 
meeting that I am not carrying any stilettos up 
my sleeve this morning. 

Valoir had not missed the train as I thought. 
He strolled in presently, having been chatting 
with more old native friends in the third-class. 
I told him of my visitor and learned that he was 
a great man indeed—governor of a province and 
one of the five chief mandarins of the empire. I 
said that in that case I thought the empire might 
dash him a clean pair of trousers. Valoir was 
very amused and explained that their unloveli- 
ness was a sign of grief for the emperor. In Pales- 
tine, when bereaved, one heaped ashes upon the 
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head. In Annam one rubbed them 
into the pants— “Said it with trou- 
sers,” so to speak. Ina quarter of an 
hour His Excellency was back again 
for more cigarettes, shaking hands with me as though we had 
not met for years. He was in and out at half-hour intervals 
all the way to Vinh, smoking my cigarettes, shaking hands 
and enlarging on his beautiful Moulin Rouge—the one thing 
in the fair and historic land of France that appeared to have 
made a lasting impression on him. I imagine that His 
Excellency’s private dream of heaven is founded on that 
resort, red lights going round and round. and ladies skip- 
ping. . Well, it might be worse. 


A Tribute to Annamite Dogs 


E REACHED Vinh at nightfall. I went to bed at ten 

and was roused a few minutes later—or so it seemed— 
by Valoir, struggling like a netted tarpon in the folds of my 
mosquito bar. He had come to wake me, he said. It was 3:30 
A.M. There was but half an hour to shave, dress, breakfast 
and catch the bus. I stumbled out into the pouring dark- 
ness, climbed into a seat and fell asleep again, Valoir snoring 
beside me, grizzled head on my shoulder. We woke to find 
the bus at rest on the shore of a river. Lights blinked across 
the water, sampans jostled together along the bank, sleepy 
ferrymen in palm-leaf raincoats were adjusting gangplanks. 
An uproar of horns and voices, and a second motor surged 
alongside. A flap was lifted and I beheld the smiling counte- 
nance and wiry chin hairs of His Excellency the governor. 
He waved to us cheerily and tried to shake hands, when a 
spout of water from the uplifted flap emptied over his turban 
and the head was hastily withdrawn. The bus lumbered 
aboard the ferry, the men took up their curious paddles and 
we were slowly sculled across the wide Song Ka. 

I fell asleep again, to awake to a gray and cheerless dawn. 
All along the roadsides were burdened people—men, women 
and children—toiling into market. It is a marvel that their 
slender bodies will support the tremendous loads inflicted 
upon them. The Tongkingese and Annamites are lauded for 
their industry, but it is the brainless industry of the ant. 
They have excellent roads and the uses of the wheel have 
been apparent to the Chinese barrow-coolie for centuries. 
Yet it has not penetrated the Indo-Chinese skull that by 
means of a wheel the load might be transported with half the 
exertion, or doubled with the same. There is nothing digni- 
fied or admirable in unnecessary labor. 

But if I place the intelligence of the Annamite coolie at a 
low level, let me make amends by extolling that of his dog. 
At a conservative estimate I motored a thousand miles in 
Indo-China, and passed five hundred dogs. The cars were 
mostly public conveyances driven at crazy speed by carefree 
native drivers who regarded no road rules and respected 
nobody. In Europe our trail would have been strewn with 
the legs, tails and corpses of well-bred morons who wait 
until they hear the sound of a horn and then meander in a 
dazed fashion into the center of the road, sit down and 
scratch, In Indo-China of all the five hundred nondescripts 
passed we harmed not—nay, nor even endangered—the least, 
last tail hair of one of them. The 
dogs saw to that. A small dot 
of a dog would be sighted far 
away, progressing thoughtfully 
to his place of business. He 
would turn, sum up the situation 
at a glance, remove himself un- 
hurriedly into the grass, sit down 
behind a bush, wait till we had 
thundered by, and quietly resume 
his journey. Cool, sensible little 
fellows, I salute you. 

Our overloaded conveyance 
rocked and roared southward, 
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Piloting a Social (slimber 


II 


URING the first nine months of my em- 
§| ployment as pilot, strategist and social sec- 
retary for Mrs. Evan Larkspur, she spent, 
{| as nearly as I can estimate, $500,000 in her 
struggle for inclusion in what newspapers 

Š| still call with a broad latitude and charity 
“New York Society.” That is not an un- 
usual amount for one to devote in less than 
a year to such an enterprise. The fact that there is no organ- 
ized Society in New York today and has been none for years 
does not dismay or deter climbers. Newspapers and maga- 
zines still keep alive the profitable fiction of a Manhattan 
aristocracy, and it is the moving ambition of thousands to 
obtain recognition in this print-paper-and-ink social system. 

The amount of cash spent yearly toward this fatuous end 
is staggering. Probably in no other enterprise in the world is 
the outlay greater and the return more trivial. 

Some climbers pay more than Mrs. Larkspur did. Many 
wait longer for their first triumph. Her campaign during 
those first months carried her and her meek and elderly hus- 
band from an ornate Central Park West hotel suite to a 
large coéperative apartment on Park Avenue; transformed 
her from a rather bewildered, flamboyant woman with more 
money than she could spend into an eager, calculating cam- 
paigner who was ever in need of further funds; divested her 
of old ideals and friends and replaced them with scarcely 
more satisfactory substitutes. 

I directed that campaign. I found her a parvenu who had 
been a night-club hostess before her fortunate marriage. I 
left her a social entity two years later. It is doubtful whether 
Mrs. Larkspur attributes much of her rise to my aid. She be- 
lieves herself singularly gifted socially. She is, at least, lucky. 

It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than 
for a person to wage a successful social campaign from a 
West Side address. 

The day I came to my employer I suggested the first move 
in her strategy: “Buy an apartment on Park Avenue.” 


THE SHOCK WELL-NIGH UNNERVED HER. 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Luck smiled on Mrs. Larkspur’s house hunting. She 
found a desirable building that already was two-thirds com- 
pleted. Usually, one buys a Park Avenue apartment when 
all that is visible at the address is an active and disheveled 
hole in the ground. 

The socially elect and the socially would-be elected do not 
rent apartments. They buy them outright in codperative 
apartment houses, always before the building is finished; 
for by doing this they enjoy the privilege of planning the 
room layout themselves. 

The Larkspur apartment's purchase price was $90,000, 
and to this was added an upkeep charge of $9000 yearly. 
Additional expense due to the arrangement of the rooms my 
employer demanded boosted the original cost to $110,000. 
We had agreed that, since later she would wish to entertain, 
the drawing-room and dining room should be large. I had 
not dreamed, until I saw them in their bare completion, how 
great were her expectations. Each chamber looked like a 
railway station interior. Because of their immensity other 
rooms had to suffer. 

What was known as the library on the tentative plan 
furnished by the agents was squeezed into half its original 
size, and the master bedroom assigned to Mr, Larkspur also 
was reduced. By midsummer the building was completed. 

Like a good general on the eve of a campaign Mrs. Lark- 
spur had denied herself and her husband an out-of-town 
vacation. We inspected the newly finished apartment—the 
large foyer, the enormous drawing and dining rooms, the 
pleasant bedchamber and dressing room of Mrs. Larkspur, 
the constricted library and small bedroom of her husband, 
the somewhat larger guest chamber, the kitchen, the serv- 
ants’ dining hall, the three servants’ bedrooms, the five 
bathrooms and the innumerable large closets. 

The builders regarded the apartment completed, which 
only meant they had done all they were going to. The walls 
were as bare of paint or decoration as prison cells. The task 
of finishing their dwelling was, after the Park Avenue cus- 
tom, the responsibility of the purchasers. 

Somewhat awed by the expense already incurred and by 
Mr. Larkspur’s look of chronic suffering, I suggested that 
the enterprise be placed in the hands of one of 
the large department stores. Their work, I ex- 
plained, would be quite as satisfactory as 
that of the average individual. 

“ Are they fashionable— 
I mean smart?” asked 
Mrs. Larkspur. 

“Not so smart as the 
Binx Brothers,” I con- 
fessed, ‘‘but much cheaper.” 

“We'll have the Binx 
Brothers,” she decided. 


ONLY THE PRESENCE OF A BUTLER 


So we had the Binx Brothers, middle-aged men of infinite 
grace and precision of manner, sleek and immensely artistic 
in speech and most piratical in price. Mr. Larkspur, when 
the outlay drove him to speech, always referred to them as 
the “ James Brothers.” 

The Binx Brothers, we learned, though supremely fashion- 
able, were after all specialists. They wished to confine their 
decorative efforts to the bedrooms, library and drawing- 
room. They could suggest a decorator for the dining room — 
Clementina Age. She was very smart this year. 

So we had Clementina for the dining room. We had an- 
other specialist for the bathroom, still another for the 
kitchen and, last of all, a young man who was devoting his 
life to the great work of decorating closets. 

I had known before of the kitchen decorator. He ap- 
proached his labor with the seriousness of one about to 
beautify a shrine. The walls of Mrs. Larkspur’s kitchen are 
blue with mustard panels. The chairs and tables carry out 
the same color scheme. The food tins are yellow with blue, 
hand-painted designs thereon. Only the stove stands out in 
rugged kitchen honesty. 

The closet decorator, however, was new to me, though I 
have learned since that he is making a fortune at his profes- 
sion. He turned the hidden spaces of the Larkspur apart- 
ment into havens of loveliness. When my employer’s maid 
opens her mistress’ closet a light in a pink alabaster shell 
automatically switches on in the ceiling, revealing walls 
sheathed in blue Japanese silk and lacquered cupboards 
mounting toward the ceiling in which are treasured the 
Larkspur shoes and hats. 

Eventually the period of storm and stress was over. The 
apartment had been decorated—and not a single idea that 
the Larkspurs had hesitantly advanced had been incorpo- 
rated therein. My employer’s husband had protested with 
some vigor against the decorations of his bedroom—white 
and yellow. 

“I don’t like it, Sally,” he reiterated, “I don’t like it. It 
reminds me of soft-boiled eggs, and you know I can’t eat 
eggs.” 

The Binx Brothers had decorated the drawing-room in the 
softest and daintiest of feminine pinks and blues, while Miss 
Age also had belied her sex by turning the dining room into 
a virile masterpiece of baronial fumed oak and tapestry. 
The bathrooms also were gems of art. Mrs. Larkspur’s had 
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an imitation marble floor and walls 
composed entirely of mirror panels 
upon blue. These, I have always 
thought, must give a disquieting sense 
of immense publicity to her bath, but 
she never complained — which is one 
reason that the decorators’ fees, not 
including the cost of the furniture, 
amounted to $33,000. The furniture it- 
self, bought with their counsel, must 
have pushed the total well above 
$100,000. There were seven servants 
to be hired—cook, waitress, chamber- 
maid, laundress, seamstress, Mrs. 
Larkspur’s personal maid, and the 
chauffeur-valet. The pay roll for this 
staff is $800 a month. 

This might not be an exorbitant 
price for complete comfort; but the 
dismal truth is that to this day Mrs. 
Larskpur is afraid of her servants. 
There are few climbers, I believe, who 
are not continually obsessed that their 
hirelings are marking their social mis- 
takes and secretly enjoying them. 
There is some justification for this 
suspicion. 

Shortly after my employer moved 
into her new apartment I entered the 
kitchen on some errand. The cook was bidding farewell to a 
friend who had stopped in for a cup of tea. ‘‘Good-by, 
Mary,” she was saying. “I mean’’—she corrected herself 
gravely, with a perfect imitation of Mrs. Larkspur’s pain- 
fully acquired society voice—“‘I've loved so seeing you.” 

We had a butler at the start, but he was too heavy a bur- 
den for my employer’s nerves. He was grave, correct, im- 
mensely respectful—and he endured one week. 

“I just can’t stand him,” Mrs. Larkspur confided. “He’s 
ruining my appetite. I can’t eat when I know by the expres- 
sion on his face that I’ve taken the wrong fork.” 

Mr. Larkspur discharged the butler. I think this was the 
one social duty in which he took solid satisfaction. Yet when 
the Larkspurs give a social affair there is a butler in attend- 
ance and, if it be large enough, two or three footmen as well. 
These are hired for the evening from an agency that special- 
izes in solemn, stalwart Englishmen of the servant class, and 
they go about their duties as though they were lifelong re- 
tainers of their temporary employers. Some of the guests 
must recognize them as their own part-time hirelings; but 
if they do they give no sign. 

My employer purchased an ermine coat at my suggestion. 
This is as necessary to the social entity as a rod to a fisher- 
man. For formal evening affairs there is no other accepted 
outer garb. The fact that my employer was large and looked, 
swathed in ermine, like an Eskimo igloo had nothing to do 
with the case. 

Pearls are essential too. No matron of Society or would-be 
Society can afford to be without them. They are, for some 
reason, the ultimate badge of wealth. The imitations now 
made are so excellent that only an expert can distinguish 
between the genuine and the spurious, but Mrs. Larkspur 
refused to listen to my economical suggestion. 


Pearls, the Badge of Wealth 


N THIS, she was wiser than she or I knew. There is a 

rather terrible old dowager in New York, of august lineage, 
whose chief delight is to torture one by testing the authen- 
ticity of one’s pearls, and sooner or later Mrs. Larkspur was 
bound to meet her. Because of the old woman’s social stand- 
ing no one ever thinks of resisting her downright insolence. 

I have seen her in action. She will approach the wearer of 
a real rope and trap her by admiration. If the unfortunate 
is wearing imitations she had best confess. If she says they 
are genuine the dowager reaches out her hand, clutches 
them, inspects and sniffs them while the anguished wearer 
stands helpless, and finally rubs one of them with her 
tongue tip. 

“Genuine!” she then will cackle loudly. ‘Oh, my dear!” 
and depart, leaving collapse behind her. Rude? Of course. 
But where and how did Society ever come to be regarded as 
the equivalent of courtesy? j 

My own dissuasion and the indignant roars of old Mr. 
Larkspur, who on this occasion became almost apoplectic in 
his protests, helped to keep my employer from purchasing 
the string offered her for $110,000 by one of the city’s smart- 
est jewelers. Another and more powerful deterrent was the 
fact that she had met a woman from the Netherlands who 
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possessed an even more spectacular string which she was 
willing to sell for $85,000. 

Mrs. Larkspur purchased the pearls, first being assured 
by an expert of their authenticity, and prided herself upon 
her economy. She was not aware that the woman from 
whom she purchased them had smuggled them into the 
country until the following year when, on her return from 
Europe, Mrs. Larkspur was divested of her pearls by the 
customs authorities. Heaven and earth were moved in her 
defense and she finally regained her treasure, but only after 
paying the Government $85,000—and to the lawyer who 
managed her case, $35,000 more. 

“Don’t talk to me of economy !” she warned me frequently 
thereafter. ‘Have you forgotten my pearls?” 

Under my direction my employer and pupil, once she 
was established in her Park Avenue home, began self- 
advertisement. We accomplished this in two ways—by her 
personal appearance at those hotels and restaurants consid- 
ered socially smart, and by charity, which in New York 
covers a host of social aspirations. 

Each week I scheduled the places where Mrs. Larkspur 
should go for lunch or tea or dinner. Each week we went 
over the unnumbered appeals for this, that and the other 
charity. At my advice my employer gave her personal and 
financial support only to those benevolences with the best 
lists of patronesses. Now that she has arrived I am certain 
Mrs. Larkspur throws all such appeals into the wastebasket, 
but in her social caterpillar stage she considered them with 
great care. All socially ambitious women do. 

There was little or no real necessity for her to patronize all 
the socially sanctioned shops, run by lineal descendants of 
Dick Turpin and Blackbeard, but Mrs. Larkspur, like most 
of Society and near-Society, purchased more than concrete 
material at these so-called “exclusive” stores. She bought 
flattery and the thrill of calling the owner by his first name 
and the consciousness of smartness. She paid well forall 
of them. 

Alphonse made, and still makes, her shoes. He supplies 
footwear, flattery and respectful flirtation to a large part of 
Society. Alphonse, the French bootmaker, is smart in all 
senses of that overworked word. Somewhere between the 
Gallic confines of the small town where he was born and 
reared, and a fashionable thoroughfare in Manhattan, 
Alphonse evolved his system. It works. 

He is devoted to each of his customers. They regard him 
not as a tradesperson but as a confidant and comforter. He 
is young and lithe and dark, with an easy tongue and the 
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heart of an alligator. He is rapidly growing sinfully 
rich, not because of the excellence of the footwear 
he makes but because he knows just the right mix- 
ture of admiration, respect and adoration with 
which to soothe his victims. 

He comes to Mrs. Larkspur’s 
apartment. He sits at her feet 
and murmurs sympathy while 
she confides in him her foot and 
heart troubles. He is courtesy 
and gentility itself, and he stirs 
her check book as well as her 
emotions by his devotion. Al- 
phonse is a “dear, dear boy” to 
any number of matrons in New 
York Society whom he charges 
$55 for the most modest pair of 
shoes and $150 or more for elab- 
oratecreations. Norishe unique. 
There are innumerable Al- 
phonses in and out of actual 
commercial trade who make 
their living out of Society and 


Wi its hangers-on. 


The butter-and-egg man has become a familiar, if 
undignified, character in the microcosm of New 
York. He is the person of wealth to whom women 
of the Broadway stripe pay attention for the sake 
of favors to be gained. 

No one heretofore has devoted much attention to 
the butter-and-egg woman, either from chivalry, 
ignorance or the undoubted standing, socially, of many of 
those who fall in this category. Yet they are as much a fac- 
tor in the life of the city as their more celebrated brethren. 
They are, as a rule, of a supposedly higher type than their 
male counterparts. The butter-and-egg woman has wealth, 
more or less position, much time and little to do therewith, 
and that yearning for romance which sometimes burns 
troublesomely in the forties and fifties. 

Mrs. Larkspur found subjects for her butter-and-egg 
charity, as all social climbers will, in that queer, uncertain, 
pseudo-artistic, not-quite-arrived fringe through which all 
aspirants must pass on their way to social distinction. 

This fringe is composed of other climbers and many young 
men. These latter are the youths who are not quite able 
enough to make their own way in the city and who roll ap- 
pealing eyes at the butter-and-egg woman. They are the 
poets who aren't printed, the musicians who are always just 
on the verge of making their debut, the painters and sculp- 
tors upon whose artistic souls life seems just a little too hard. 
They need help, encouragement, money, these poor, pathetic, 
aspiring youths—and thanks to Mrs. Larkspur and thou- 
sands of her sisters, they get it. 


Substitute Guests 


‘OMETIMES the relief comes in commissions for paintings 

or in entertainments at which the sad young men are paid 
by their patronesses to play, sing or read their verse. Not 
infrequently these rather unpretty attachments of matrons 
and youths are on a bald business basis without any of the 
concealing veil of artistic pretense. Nor are such associa- 
tions confined by any means to climbers. I know of one 
woman who always has been a part of New York Society— 
whatever that is—who has a business arrangement with two 
young men whereby, in the event of a shortage of males at 
any affair she plans, she can call upon either or both youths 
to fill the gap. 

In return for this privilege she pays the tailors’ bills and 
part of the apartment rent of these young and mercenary 
squires. 

That is not an unusual instance. I could name a score 
more; and a less openly commercial association of penniless 
young men and wealthy, elderly women is extremely com- 
mon in New York Society. 

I still recall the first small dinner my employer gave for a 
few friends she had met in her upward climb and a couple of 
theatrical folk. Before she had become a night-club hostess 
Sally Lafay had been in musical comedy. She had a large 
acquaintance among actors and actresses, and this, I had in- 
formed her, should be fostered rather than discarded. Broad- 
way and Park Avenue are rapidly becoming one in spirit and 
a theatrical star makes as good a headliner for a dinner as for 
a vaudeville bill. There were only six guests. After dinner 
an actress who had made a minor Broadway success was to 
sing. If Mrs. Larkspur were urged she would sing too. 
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This wall finally became our pride and joy, with a fireplace centered in it and an oval-topped cupboard flanking the hearth on each side. 


MG Dining Room With Silver Walls 


mF ANYBODY could have seen my dining room 
z $| before it came by its silver walls I’m sure it 
48) would have been given up as past hope. -But the 
room so surprised us by the miraculous way it 
took a new lease on life when we planned some 
very ordinary and sensible improvements, and provided it 
with the proper furniture and color scheme, that surely the 
story of its reclamation will prove that there can be found 
the same degree of hope for beauty in any other completely 
discouraging room. 

When the house came into our possession this dining room 
presented many architectural difficulties, augmented by a 
sagging ceiling where a neglected overhead leak now made 
a new ceiling the first unpleasant and surprising necessity. 
This was enough to make our enthusiasm sag, too, but this 
was not all. 

There were such minor discouragements as a pieced-out 
soft-wood floor that had been painted yellow, with a rug 
margin of peeling brown varnish around the edge; hanging 
wall paper; and only one feeble wall bracket, set hit or miss, 
and off center, in the short wall by the kitchen door. But 
our consternation centered on the wall in the opposite end of 
the room, which was filled by four doors of different sizes. 

One of these doors 
opened into a barracks of 
a shelved store closet tak- 
ing up the entire space 
under the front stairway; 
the next door entered di- 
rectly on the front hall; 
the third door slid upright, 
and fronted a horrible 
contraption that had been 
a dumb-waiter leading to 
the second story, in shape 
and size very nearly re- 
sembling a telephone 
booth, and jutting out in 
similar fashion into the 
room. The fourth door 
led into the back stair- 
case; and since it was set 
three steps up from the 
level of the dining room 
floor, it was correspond- 
ingly higher than its three 
ungainly brothers. 

Next in our problem 
came the long wall oppo- 
site the windows, which 
showed a drooping 
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mantelshelf nowhere near the middle of the wall, where it 
should have been, and by this very fact calling attention to 
the loose register beneath it, which seemingly connected 
with nowhere. While past the mantelshelf a recess of about 
a foot’s depth continued to the end of the room without a 
sign of a uniform recess being found on the other side of the 
mantel, which should be the habit of mantel breasts. 

This is the wall which finally became our pride and joy, 
with a fireplace really centered in it and an oval-topped, 
small-paned cupboard flanking the hearth on each side. 
And often we may be seen to point proudly at the end wall 
which once contained that distressing number of doors, for 
now only two doors are present, of equal height, and balanc- 
ing each other. very well in position and uniformity of size. 

Of course I am unprepared to state that we achieved our 
dining room for a song. But I do want to say that the price 
was not prohibitive. For one thing, we didn’t go to the first 


Plain walnut pieces add variety. 


place we came to and nonchalantly order this and that, with 
instructions to send the bill when finished. No; we shopped 
around for our fine effects so industriously that perhaps—in 
fact, I’m quite sure—that’s why they’re as fine as they are. 

Since we had decided the room would be completely 
changed and benefited by the architectural improvement of 
our two worst walls, as a start we had a blue print made for 
the two cupboards and the new fireplace which we planned 
for the important wall opposite the windows. One cupboard 
was to be set into the brickwork of the wall, which was 
thicker at this point owing to the presence of the foundation 
of an old chimney breast; the second cupboard was planned 
to be set out from the wall in the recess, a new wall being 
built flush with the face of the cupboard, thus straightening 
the entire long wall as you see it here. 

The fancy bid of a neighborhood contractor sent us far 
afield in our search for a mill where we could have cup- 
boards made reasonably, and without a middleman’s profit. 
Then after our cupboards were delivered we found a car- 
penter and a mason who seemed interested in making the 
reclamation of the room financially possible. The too-many- 
doored wall was tackled next. It was necessary to eliminate 
the door that led into the store closet under the front stair- 
way, for at least half of 
this space was needed for 
the installation of the 
cupboard which would 
enable us to build the re- 
cess flush with the balance 
of the long wall. So this 
door space was walled up 
in the dining room, and a 
blind door was cut in the 
paneling in the hall as a 
new and inconspicuous 
entrance to the stair 
closet. The dumb-waiter 
was torn out, which elimi- 
nated another door. And 
since the back stairs were 
of little use, we decided 
to dispense with them, 
setting the door on a level 
with the floor and making 
a dish closet of the space 
behind it. 

In all, we had one car- 
penter and one mason 
working for about ten 
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An early Jacobean dower 
chest with a quaintly lettered 
legend just below its lid. 


Extraordinarily beautiful be- 
cause of the richness of its 
linen-fold carvingin the panels. 


Furniture 


of Oak 


IHE very name of oak should product worthy of the appreciation of 
make us think of festive x . connoisseurs, either reproducing the 
early days when rugged Gan Harmonize Tastefully With Other Woods medieval oak pieces in all their abso- 
simplicity gathered round lute perfection, or else reproducing 
the yule log blazing on the their pervading spirit so faithfully, 


room-sized hearth. We like to think of Ry while stressing our everyday needs, 
the fine old pieces that oak was wont to make—dower chests, By ETHEL Davi S SEA E that the past really may seem to live again in modern fur- 
court cupboards, draw-tables, clumsily effective gatelegs, . niture of oak. And while this new oak furniture is not a 
wainscot chairs, desk boxes, and all the other primitive and style for those interested in economical interiors, distinctly 


it is a style for those to follow who wish a handsome dignity 
that is in good taste. 

So if you live in a house that has a sturdy flavor, remem- 
ber that oak may now be added to the list of other delightful 
furniture woods from which you have been wont to choose. 
Or you may mix it in among your pieces of stalwart walnut 
and mahogany with an increase of interest caused by the 
variety this brings. You may want an English dower chest 
of oak for your walnut bedroom furnished in the Spanish 
or Italian style. In your William and Mary dining room you 
may find space for a dark oak hutch to be‘used as a server. 
In your library which is furnished in no style at all, an old- 
looking oak table desk with linen-fold panelings may give 
the room an extra degree of comfortable distinction and 
make you realize that oak is a wood to be reckoned with 
after all. 

Among the somewhat massive modern pieces of antique 
English oak which may be relied upon to constitute the prin- 
cipal or occasional furnishings of rooms of various types, we 
find dressers, court cupboards, hutches, chests, cabinets, 
desks and refectory tables, as well as tables of other types. 
Since early furniture was rather sparse in the variety of its 
types, often in these modern days these general shapes are 
adhered to, but they are conveniently fitted to fulfill our 


rugged furniture pieces some of our early ancestors used at 
home in Merrie England, and then brought with them to our 
land across the sea. For this was the sort of furniture which 
fitted best of all into the earliest American interiors found 
in our first seventeenth-century houses of Elizabethan half- 
timber construction, whose rooms were lighted by small- 
paned casements and whose ceilings were decoratively 
beamed. 

But in recognizing the undeniable beauty of the old oak 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, many 
of us have wondered why oak as a furniture wood has not 
been placed in the list of desirably available furniture for 
any home of today anxious to continue past traditions of 
beauty. For the many substantial English-type homes 
in our land, there could be no more suitable furnishing 
style. Surely for any home at all which is already furnished 
in sturdy walnut or mahogany following English traditions, 
a piece or so of this dark, ancient-looking oak furniture could 
be added with the sureness of real effect! 

But even as we have wondered why oak as a furniture 
wood has not been accorded more surface popularity, the 
remembrance of the tortured golden oak of some twenty- 
odd years ago, followed by the unfriendly fumed oak of 
craftsman and mission, supplies our answer. And we realize 
that there is needed first a revival of the old oak styles of more varied needs. In this way these major pieces give 
long ago, as well as a renewed historic ample choice for the furnishing of such 
interest in such old oak furniture, in eee rooms as living room, hall, dining room, 
order to restore oak to popular favor library, or a combined living and dining 
and enable us to see it again as one of room. Stools, taborets, little tables, 
the beautiful woods for interior fur- benches and footstools supply the need 
nishing. But in order to restore oak to of accessory pieces. And there are many 
favor, in order to remove the stigma oak types of chairs and sofas which fall in 
received in post-Victorian days, it has character. ‘ 
been necessary to make a superlative The oak wood used in the making of 
these modern pieces inspired by sixteenth 


Facobean oak hutch suitable for use 
anywhere in the early English house. 


ESS 
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These fine modern examples of old English pieces go a great way toward achieving 


A Queen Anne wing. 
the dignity and beauty of this room, 
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Making the Most of Your Looks 


AM glad to write about beauty. It gives 
me the opportunity to speak openly and 
frankly about something I believe all women 
should study seriously. For to make one- 
self beautiful is not a selfish thing at all. It 
is adding to the lovely things that everyone 
| may enjoy. When you beautify yourself 
you make of yourself a charming thing go- 
ing about the world. I believe in studying the many ways 
of becoming beautiful. I believe in promoting an interest in 
the definite things all women can.do to make the most of 
themselves. If they are beautiful they should learn ways to 
retain and perfect their beauty. If they are plain or ugly— 
but few women are so hopeless—there are ways to lessen 
their defects, and ways to polish their few charms. 

In sending out this bulletin to American women I want 
first of all to ask you to make up your faces. Study make-up, 
put it on your faces frankly, boldly—but with artistry. 
Don’t mind what your husbands say. Let them object as 
loudly as they please. 

They may even stop kissing you; but it will be for a few 
days only. They'll get used to make-up after a while, just 
as they are getting used to short hair. Not only getting 
used to it, but admiring it and being proud of their wives 
for being in the know. Short hair not only calls attention 
to the beautiful shape of one’s head; it is chic, which is 
another way of saying it is a symbol of youth, of the desire 
to be charming and attractive and of this day and age. 


An Argument for Short Hair 


HE thing that made me cut my hair was something 

Dolores said. Dolores, whom I consider the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, told a friend of mine that she thought 
short hair as characteristic of this century as was the crino- 
line of its day, and the bustle of another age. A person with- 
out a crinoline, when they were fashionable, would have been 
a frump; and the woman who didn’t wear a bustle when it 
was the thing to wear a bustle was considered a frump. 
Therefore unless you are exceedingly clever, long hair is 
dangerously on the edge of frumpishness. And since I 
didn’t want to be considered a frump when this day is con- 
sidered historically, I cut off my hair. 


By LYNN FONTANNE 


Men may loathe short hair, and they may hate make-up, 
but they all admire the women who do not allow the on- 
coming years to rob them of their will to be charming. Ifa 
woman is determined she shall stay young and pretty, in 
some way just the determination affects her appearance. 
Every man wants to feel that his wife is still young, and if 
short hair and make-up help her to give that impression he 
presently becomes proud of the very things he thought he 
despised. 

I thoroughly believe in making up the face. I don’t be- 
lieve in going about without make-up on. I don’t believe a 
person looks as if she had finished dressing for the day. She 
will give every attention toward concealing the defects of her 
figure with corsets, with brassiéres, with what not. She will 
wear sheer stockings to make her ankles look delicate; she 
will select slippers that will hide any defect of her feet. But 
when it comes to her face she leaves it plain and unadorned, 
its defects probably accented, its excellences lost through the 
lack of make-up. Too many people leave their face in the 
raw state it was given them. Too many women think they 
have done all they can for themselves when they dab on a 
bit of powder—a powder that probably is entirely out of 
tone with their coloring. Yet it is what is done to the face 
that decides whether a woman will give an impression of 
beauty or of plainness, 

Lip rouge not only heightens the effectiveness of the face; 
it makes the face look clean and animated and charming. I 
believe in different coloring for different women. Women 
should powder, and powder beautifully, with all the artful- 
ness they can acquire. But they should not decide such 
things for themselves. Get the opinions of others about how 
you look, and whether and just how you should make up. 
Opinions will differ, but through looking about, through ex- 
perimenting with one person’s advice and another’s, you will 
get an education in make-up. 

Above all, don’t be too sure about your own taste. When 
I see the possibilities of some women it nearly breaks my 
heart, and it is usually those women who are most’stubborn 
about not doing anything to themselves. Women who don’t 
make the best of themselves are always so sure they know 
best what suits them, They are so absolutely sure of their 


taste that you can’t teach them a thing. They have an idea 
that they’re awfully chic, when they may not be realizing 
half their possibilities. Well-dressed women never are so sure 
of themselves. They are eager to find new ways of being at- 
tractive. They are the ones who take advice about how to 
dress. They are distinguished by the pliability of their ideas. 
They are constantly looking about, constantly watching 
other women, to find a newer way of doing their hair, a new 
way to make up, a more subtle sort of perfume, a more ar- 
resting style of dressing. Well-dressed women know enough 
to take the advice of experts and of other women of taste. 


One’s Appearance an AEsthetic Matter 


COULD become very eloquent on the subject of make-up, 

because it should be a very serious matter to women who 
are ambitious to make careers for themselyes—not alone on 
the stage but in any business. I have seen women fail to be 
beautiful, fail to be successful and fail to get what they most 
ardently desire, who might have had all if only they would 
sink their prejudices. An instance comes to my mind of a 
beautiful woman I know whose career has been hindered 
greatly by her lack of attention to herself. She has a beauti- 
ful figure and beautiful hair and tremendous possibilities in 
her face. If she would only make up her face to give it 
character—to express an animation which would sustain her 
real physical beauty—her success would be assured, She 
has a great dramatic talent, but it is not enough to have 
talent when one is a woman; she. must do the rest of her 
duty by her talent. Instead, she is contemptuous of clothes 
and make-up. She gives an appearance of plainness. Man- 
agers think of her as ugly, and pass her up constantly and 
choose for the leading rôle someone who hasn’t half her real 
distinction or beauty, but who gives an impression of 
prettiness. 

This woman won’t be talked to about make-up. Her atti- 
tude toward these things is one of utter indifference, which 
is rather a shame because one’s appearance is an zsthetic 
matter. We don’t think it insincere to dress the figure 
beautifully. Why should it be to dress one’s face? As for its 
being bad for the skin, I am a good example to the contrary. 
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The Hard Roads of Melody 


III 


#q|NE evening I was singing before a small 
group at the Art Institute in Chicago. It 
was one of my ten-dollar concerts—the 
same concert that I had charged five for 
when I began, the same one for which I was 
finally paid three hundred dollars; just 
the same old songs done in the same old- 
fashioned way. After my program a lovely 
auburn-haired lady, with the kindest eyes I ever saw, came 
up to me and introduced herself. She was Mrs. Henry 
Howe, from Marshalltown, Iowa, and the president of the 
Twentieth Century Club. She asked me to go to Marshall- 
town to give a recital for her club and offered to pay my ex- 
penses in addition to my fee. It seemed perfectly wonderful 
to me to be offered an engagement out of town with my 
expenses and ten dollars; and so the date was fixed. 

In every respect this Marshalltown experience was a 
most happy occasion; and it was thus, through Mrs. 
Howe, that my real recital work began. It was 
through many letters from her, and her great interest, 
that I came to sing in almost every important town 
in that state. 

Not long afterward I was visiting at the home of 
E. A. Steckle, in Bloomfield, Iowa, in whose music 
room I was to give a concert. With the Steckles I 
went one evening to hear Elbert Hubbard lecture, 

He came to call on me the next day and almost his 
first words were, “Mrs. Bond, do you know just 
what you are looking for?” 

I answered, “Certainly; I am looking for a gate 
that leads from Chicago to New York, where I am told 
the greatest opportunities for starting original things 
can be found. Yes, New York is where I want to go.” 

“Well,” he said, “that is very easily arranged. If 
you care to come to the Roycroft Shop and give us a con- 
cert, I will give you transportation to New York City and 
return andtwenty-five 
dollars; and you can 
stop at East Aurora.” 


l An Autobiography ’) 


By CARRIE JACoBs-BOND 


COPYRIGHT HOOVER 
ART CO. 


white satin—grown a little yellow with ‘time, it is true, 
but an unused piece just the same. Well, I cut that two 
yards into strips about two inches wide, cut the dress out 
of the lace curtains, and applied those satin strips by 
using a feather stitch and French knot embroidery. This 
dress appeared many times in many guises in many con- 
certs from that time on. 

Apparently the concert was a great success. I had to 
my credit about seven hundred dollars and the morning 
papers were kind in their criticisms. 

Among the friends of those days was dear Mrs. Bessie 
Gardner, in whose home I gave a number of recitals. One 
day she said: “I have written to my friend, Mrs. Frank J. 

Mackay, who lives in London and who is entertaining in 

a very elegant manner. I have told her of your songs 
and have received ‘a letter saying she would be de- 
lighted to have you come to London. She will pay all 

of your expenses and give you a hundred dollars.” 

At first I was more scared than anything else and 

said I couldn’t possibly go. ‘Oh, yes, you can; you 

cannot afford not to go; it is a great opportunity 
and you are going to be paid for it.” 


STARTED off. It was my first great journey 

and you will believe that my trousseau for it 

was nothing wonderful. The day after my ar- 
rival I made my call on Mrs. Mackay. She was 
living in Grosvenor Square, in a splendid mansion 
that belonged to a Russian prince. After we had 
lunched in grand style she asked to hear the four 
songs I had planned to sing. Then as we reached 
the music room almost her first words were, “Caruso 
is to sing too.” I was terrified! To sing on the same 
program with Caruso! His name was well enough 
known to me even then, though he had not yet become 
widely recognized in America. I played and sang the 
little songs I had sung 
at home with success; 
but when I finished 


That trip from which 


Mrs. Mackay sighed 


I had expected so much 
proved a great disap- 
pointment. I found 
conditions about the 
same as in Chicago, ex- 
cept that in New York 
there was quite a de- 
mand for songs to fit 
certain places in light 
operas. 


OMEONE told me 

that Della Fox was 
kind and probably 
would see me. I learned 
the name of the theater 
in which she was re- 
hearsing and was led 
down toward the front. 
The first thing I saw in 
the dimness was the 
light of a cigarette. In 
those days not many 
women smoked. She 
was the first I had ever 
seen doing it—and here 
she sat, with her feet on 
the back of the seat in 
front of her! It was 
rather a shock. She 
asked me what kind of 


and said, “Oh, dear, 
Mrs. Bond, those songs 
will never do. They are 
too sad; no one wants 
to cry. Haven’t you 
something brighter to 
sing?” Like a flash I 
thought: “I wonder if 
I have to sing those 
children’s songs I so 
dislike to sing, but 
which everyone wants 
tohear.” And I timidly 
said, “ Yes, I have some 
children’s songs,” and I 
sang four of them for 
her. “These will do 
beautifully,” she was 
good enough to say. 
The only one of that 
group that I can re- 
member was I Am the 
Captain of the Broom- 
stick Cavalry. 


DO not recall much 
of the program; I 
was too scared. But 
first came a violinist; 
then my two little 
songs; then Caruso. 


songs I wrote,and I told 


Thiswasrepeated ;then 


her only very simple, 


it was time to go home. 


homy ones. 

I recited a stanza of 
Where to Build Your 
Castles, never dreaming she would care the least bit about 
it. But to my surprise she said, “ Well, I never sing anything 
as nice as that myself; but I have a lady in my company 
who could do it beautifully, and I'll ask her to sing it.” 

She did, and the song was put in the opera and was sung 
for a year. 

One of the most splendid things that ever happened to 
me in those struggling years was a testimonial concert made 
possible by Carl Bronson, who became interested in my 
work and used his influence in the piano company with 
which he was then associated. 

With great hesitancy I went once more to my dear 
friend, Jessie Bartlett Davis, this time to ask her if she 
would consider singing some of my songs in this concert. 
How sweetly she said yes, and then helped me to think of 


MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, WHERE MRS. BOND WROTE “ʻA PERFECT DAY” 


others to ask! Several years before, I had met Governor 
and Mrs. Richard Yates, of Illinois, who already had been 
more than kind to me and for whom I had given two con- 
certs. I now wrote to them asking if they would allow me 
to use their names on my list of patrons. They did not 
wait to write a letter—they telegraphed. Yes, indeed, they 
would come up to Chicago for the concert and bring one 
hundred friends! 

Then came the great problem of what to wear. Once 
more I blessed my stars because I knew how to sew and 
make a dress! But what to make it out of with no money 
was a problem. 

Again I went to the dear old box that held some 
treasures of a former time, and there I found two lace 
curtains that had hung in my home, and two yards of 


But Idoremember that 
after I had sung in my 
worst possible manner, 
the hand of Caruso helped me down the dais steps and he 
said “Bravo!” That made him my hero! He well understood 
a sensitive, frightened spirit. He was not yet known to the 
world as its greatest tenor, but I knewit; great in both senses. 

Before I left London I was invited to the home of John 
Annan Bryce, brother of Viscount Bryce, the famous Am- 
bassador to the United States. Here, as in several other 
houses, I met a wonderful group of people, the sort I was ac- 
customed to—people who were doing things. That evening 
stands out particularly as one of my happiest in England. A 
few days later I set sail for home. 

Again it was kind friends who arranged a concert for me at 
the White House. Of course it was impossible to advertise 
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URLEW sat alone with Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
in her car, which was drawn up just short of Mrs. 
A| Smith’s old-fashioned town house. They had 
watched Etianne walk the few steps to the cor- 

we) rect number, climb the high stoop and presently 
disappear. She had taken Nicolle’s bag with her and had 
been gone for several minutes before Burlew broke the tense 
silence. 

“So you have been smuggling, Estelle,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” she answered, without taking her eyes from the 
entrance to the Smith residence. 

“You'd better tell me about it,” he suggested. ‘“‘Some- 
how I wouldn’t have connected you with that sort of thing. 
Jewels, I suppose.” 

“Yes; pearls.” 

“Quite aside from the ethics, I would have thought you 
too old at the traveling game to try that on. You know the 
thoroughness of the customs spy system, even if you don’t 
read their outrageous advertisements.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Curt,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
sharply. “I’m no professional smuggler, and you know it. 
What you fail to realize is that I’m also no fool. It was just 
because that wonderful spy system couldn’t reach me that I 
gave way to a temptation which would have bowled over any 
woman you know,” 


“That sounds bad, but a little better,” said Burlew encour- 
agingly. “Goon. I’m curious as to where the spy system fell 
down, for I can’t deny you passed the customs with colors 
flying.” 

“That’s just it,” she said dully. “I knew they 
couldn’t touch me. This is how it happened, Ri 
Curt. The last night I wasin Paris I bought the Nt 
Divray pearls for forty thousand dollars in cash.” à 

“Divray!” cried Burlew. 

“Exactly. You can imagine that the 
marquise has no desire to have the whole 
world repeating your gasp. I found out 
she was hard up by a mere accident— 
feminine intuition, you might call it. I 
planned the whole thing, drawing money 
five thousand at a time. The transfer 
took place while we were alone in her car 
on the way back from Chirio’s at three in 
the morning of the day I sailed.” 

“Tt sounds perfect to me. How did 
your luck break?” 

“This morning I went to Marie’s room 
in the second-class to tell her exactly what 
to say to the immigration officers. I had 
my plans, of course, and was glad to find 
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she wasn’t in the cabin and that her bag was lying open on 
the berth. I drew some of the tissue paper out of the sleeve 
of her jacket, thrust in the necklace to the shoulder and 
pushed back the paper. Just as I was finishing she came 
ins 

“Ah!” said Burlew. “I begin to perceive the great im- 
portance of Nicolle’s mistake.” 

“Mistake!” cried Mrs. Stephan Courtney, driving her 
nails into the palms of her hands. “It was never that, or 
Marie would have returned before this. Curt, do you 
realize what I’ve been going through since we left the dock? 
Say Nicolle simply refuses to give up the bag. Say she cuts 
it open and takes out the pearls. What am I going to do? 
I can’t have her arrested; I don’t even dare to make a fuss. 
Please help me, Curt. I'll do anything for you, only please 
help me.” 

“TIl help you only on one condition,” said Burlew, “and 
that is that you'll agree to pay full duty on the necklace if I 
get it back for you.” 

“Why, that would be 60 per cent!” she cried. “Twenty- 
four thousand dollars!” . 


URLEW smiled. “You women are queer,” he said pres- 

ently. “You, for instance, would never think of offer- 

ing me even a hundred thousand to compound a felony, but 
you don’t hesitate to ask me to do it for nothing.” 

“There she comes,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney. “Isn’t 
she carrying the same bag she took with her?” 

“Tt looks like it,” admitted Burlew, stepping out of the 
car. “Sit in the back seat, mademoiselle,” he said to 
Etianne. “You look distressed.” 

“What happened?” asked Mrs. Stephan Courtney. 
“Speak quickly.” 

“Nicolle quarreled violently with Madame Smeet on the 
way from the dock,” said Etianne through drylips. “Madame 
Smeet discharged her on the spot. Nicolle ordered her taxi 
to go to the Grand Central Station. She took her box and 
my bag with her. That is all.” 

“All!” exclaimed Mrs. Stephan Courtney with a hard 
laugh. “What detained you so long? Try and tell the 
truth.” 

“T do not need to lie,” declared Etianne with spirit. “It 
was Madame Smeet who detained me. First she was 
curious as to the mistake in bags, but I told her nothing. 
Then she asked what pay I was receiving and offered me 
three times as much if I would go to her at once.” 

“Why didn’t you stay and send for your trunk?” asked 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney as she gave the chauffeur the signal 
to drive home. 

“Ts that what you would have done in my place, madame?” 
countered Etianne. 

“What I would have done in your place can be no guide 
for you; I am not a servant.” 

“You may not be a servant,” said Etianne, “but you 
lack the perception to see that I am not the kind of person to 
leave you while I am under suspicion of some dishonesty. 
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I had time to think while I was waiting upon Madame 
Smeet’s pleasure. Tell me what you put in my bag.” 

“Are you trying to make a bigger fool of me than I made 
of myself? You know what I put in your bag. You told 
Nicolle, and Nicolle had the brains to evolve this trick of the 
bags.” 

“That is false,” cried Etianne. 
Nicolle nothing.” 

“Did Nicolle visit your cabin or didn’t she?” 

“Twice, perhaps three times. I don’t remember which.” 

“Ah! So you deceived me in that! You disobeyed my 
orders.” 

“I couldn’t prevent her from coming to my room.” 

“When was the last time she went there?” 

“This morning.” 

“I knew it. You told her I had been there?” 

“I didn’t have to. She saw madame leave.” 

“Oh! She was spying. What did she ask you?” 

“I can answer madame more intelligently if she will tell 
me what she put in my bag.” 

“Little hypocrite, you know what I put there!” 

“T do not.” 

As the car drew up at Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s address 
she gave Etianne a long, sinister look. It was not openly 
threatening and it even ended in a smile, but it was a thin 
smile with an edge like a knife. The cook and a furnace man 
hurried out to help the chauffeur with the bags. Burlew 
was the first to leave the car. He handed Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney to the curb and then turned punctiliously to 
Etianne. She hesitated an instant, but when she did take his 
extended hand it was to press it with all the strength of her 
fingers. He heard her whisper: “‘ Whoever and whatever you 
are, for pity’s sake don’t leave me now.” 


“T knew nothing. I told 


RS. STEPHAN COURTNEY spoke rapidly to the 
cook and then turned to Etianne. “Go with Mrs. 
Simpson. She will show you your room.” 

Still carrying Nicolle’s bag, Etianne followed the cook 
through the basement and up a flight of back stairs into a 
combination butler’s pantry and hallway which led on one 
side into the dining room and on the other into a lovely, 
high-windowed bedroom. In one corner was a much nar- 
rower stairway at the top of which was the lady’s maid’s 
room. It had no other outlet except a 
small square window looking out on a 
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hardly blame you for that: No 
doubt she pays you for it in one 
way or another.” 

“T hate to hear you say such 
things,” said Burlew, his eyes 
growing hard. “As it happens, I 
don’t agree with anything Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney believes about 
you. I think you are fundament- 
ally incapable of cheating anyone.” 

“Oh!” cried Etianne, throwing 
out her arms in a despairing ges- 
ture, “I’m miserable. I’m con- 
fused. My mind, my body, what 
I’m doing, where I am and why— 
it’s all a horrible jumble. I wish 
I were back home. I wish I were 
a beggar on the streets of Paris.” 
Burlew stepped forward and took 
hold of her wrist. She quieted at 
once, but shrank from him as if he had struck her. “Don’t 
touch me,” she begged. “I know I’m absolutely in your 
power. Nobody would come if I screamed. Please be kind.” 

“You absurd child !” he exclaimed, casting her hand from 
him. ‘Sit down and listen to me.” She obeyed, her eyes 
blurred and her lips working as if she were about to cry. 
“Don’t look at me like that,” he continued. ‘Nobody is 
going to harm you, and if you can manage to pay attention 
to what I say you will soon find it easier to think things out 
for yourself.” 

“In spite of the times I’ve seen you,” said Etianne won- 
deringly, “you are a total stranger. I could almost credit 
that I’m wrong in remembering you as a stoker. If you 
should take your oath that you were not he, I think I’d 
believe you and go mad.” 

“You needn’t go mad,” said Burlew with a laugh. “I and 
the stoker are one and the same; but if you take me for an 
impostor, what do you think of yourself?” 

“What do you mean?” murmured Etianne. 

“Marie Robert is not your name.” 

“Tt is,” she answered promptly. 

He frowned at her, frankly puzzled. “You are telling the 
truth?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Part of the truth, perhaps. 
Do not lie to me, mademoi- 
selle. I am your friend,” he 
insisted. 

Color flooded her cheeks and 
her eyes fell before his steady 
gaze. “You are right,” she 
whispered. ‘‘It is only part of 
the truth.” 

~ “That’s better,” said Bur- 
lew, with evident relief. “You 
can’t imagine how it would 
have troubled me to go wrong 
on such a basic matter of judg- 
ment. Keep on telling the whole truth, ma- 
demoiselle. Where is Nicolle?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Did she tell you where you could phone her?” 

“No.” 

“Did she say she would call you up?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t she give you an address where you could write?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah. -What was it?” 

“Why do you ask me all these things?” cried Etianne. 
“Why is there so much mystery? Is it not possible that 
Nicolle really took my bag by mistake and actually quar- 
reled with Madame Smeet? Why not permit me to write to 
her to bring back my bag at once?” 


“JOU would be wasting your time,” said Burlew, eying 
her shrewdly. “I wonder if you area superb actress. I 
suppose it would surprise you tremendously to learn that the 


` Divray pearls were in the sleeve of the jacket in your bag.” 


There was a long moment of silence during which Etianne 
did not move even to the extent of changing the direction of 
her gaze. Her eyes remained fixed on Burlew’s, but he knew 
at once that she was not seeing him. She had gone away. 
She was retracing her steps, all her movements to the mo- 
ment when she had caught Mrs. Stephan Courtney leaning 


(Continued on Page 162) 


cemented court two floors below. The 
moment Etianne entered this room she 


felt imprisoned. 

“She says you're to stay here for the 
present,” said Mrs. Simpson, and with- 
drew, closing the door behind her. 

Etianne was dazed and oppressed. 
Scarcely thinking what she did she sat 
down on the edge of the bed with 
Nicolle’s bag laid across her lap. She 
was still sitting there in coat and hat, 
her brows puckered in a puzzled frown, 
when Burlew entered. He stopped and 
stared at the pathetic picture and pres- 
ently a kindly smile lifted the corners 
of his mouth. She had not looked up at 
his entrance; evidently she thought it 
was Mrs. Stephan Courtney or the cook 
who had come in. He cleared his throat 
with the usual admonitory cough. 


HE sprang to her feet, letting the 
bag slide to the floor. “You! What 
are you doing in my room?” 

“It’s not the first time,” he said 
pleasantly. “Sit down again. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“There are other places where we can 
talk. I don’t wish to be alone with you 
ever again.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you are a walking lie.” 

“If I wanted to be flippant, I could 
say, ‘And you are another.” 

“You mean you agree with madame 
in thinking me a cheat and a thief. I can 


THE MAN RAISED HIS EYES SLOWLY TO BURLEW’S FACE AND WINKED. 
ABOUT THIS RECEIPT?’’ HE ASKED 


“DOES THE LADY KNOW 
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mushy youth of today are said to have chosen as a slogan to 
write across the skies, “We Shall Not be Coddled!” 

Interpreted one way this would mean, “We refuse to be pam- 
pered; we are hard-boiled, not soft-boiled.”” But do they quite 
know the history of the word CODDLE? If you probe into the good 
old Anglo-Saxon derivative of the verb CODDLE you will find that 
originally it conveyed more or less exclusively the idea of parboiling, 
or to soften by boiling. Not a few early Christian martyrs earned 
their martyrdom by a process of coddling. 

Somehow, after the Dark AgesCODDLE warped its way out of the 
kitchen and ascended to the nursery, where it established permanent 
relations with the verb pamper, and today we find them happy and 
congenial synonyms expressing chiefly the notion, to treat with ex- 
cessive gentleness and forbearance. 

A century or so ago these fond 


Te hardy, superlatively frank, unsentimental, unsloppy, un- 
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We Shall Not be Goddled 


y 


and uncompromising elders—men and women whose calloused hands 
have never completely softened, despite the prosperity and ease of 
their later lives—believe, there are hundreds of thousands, aye, mil- 
lions. All is coddling and all is pampering where fond and foolish 
parents have dominion over the well-being of the young. 


ROWN fabulously rich, what is there to do with the surplus 
wealth but invent new ways and means of coddling? The wives 

and daughters of our prosperous somebodies have long been con- 
spicuous the world over as pampered pets—pampered to such an ex- 
tent that they are becoming frightfully bored by it. They are divorc- 
ing and running away from the mollycoddle Henry Pecks who pam- 
per them; they are going into business or at least making the gesture 
of going into business. Some are working feverishly at playing 
politics as they never in their lives 

could have borne to work at home- 


companion verbs were confined OS 


keeping or at any of the so-called 


rather strictly to the nursery, at 
least so far as pioneering America 


was concerned. In other lands, where She. Frightfu 1 Pr ceo of cently at the management and direc- 


there were great numbers of the lei- 


sure classes, the privileged classes, Billions of dollars have, curiously 
the high aristocracies and the still Modern Jazz enough, in the very midst of this age 
higher royalties, CODDLE and ofcoddlingbeendiverted from purely 
PAMPER had long been translated ‘AT ate the new lures and tempta- selfish purposes to hospitals, homes, 
to complete freedom of the mansions F hat foll d irls? colleges and schools. The poor of 
and manors and palaces. There were tions that tollow modern young girls: America today are coddled as the 
pleasant duties for them to perform What are the causes of so many spectac- well-to-do of a century ago would 
in every room in the house above ular crimes by the youth of today? never have dreamed possible for 


stairs. Coddling and pampering were 
essential as of divine right and neces- 


Both these vital questions are answered 


gainful occupations. Great numbers 
of them are really helping magnifi- 


tion of charitable enterprises. 


themselves or their children’s chil- | 
dren in the same circumstances. 


sity for all ages from the mewling in a series of articles by Judge William The vices and excesses of the 
inaenea separa to memost senile McAdoo, Chief Magistrate of New York Se non come under mapaa | 
owagers or toothless dukes. : Eo . of coddling. Only a very small mi- 
City and the greatest authority in America nority of the pampered pets go in for | 
UT not so in the free and rugged today on criminology. vices and excesses. It requires a sort 
perica. ODOLE ae The first of this series, The Frightful at abnormal stamina and parun 
were bolted up tight in : z or vicious enterprises that those 
the nursery. Permanently? Alas, P. ace of Modern Jazz, appears in the Octo who have lived their lives wrapped | 
no! In the childhood of our grand- ber issue of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. in cotton wool rarely develop. Ex- 
parents there came a time when No parent can afford to miss it. Begin- cessive coddling, however, develops a 
Daniel Webster and other great ora- ning also next month, The Sp anish Prisoner, selfishness and an ingrained mean- 
tors of the day saw signs of their es- x : y ness of spirit that are almost as bad as | 
cape from the nursery. Southern a splendid serial by Freeman Tilden: aggressive viciousness, and so far as j 
slaveholders and overlords opened our present-day civilization is con- f 
the nursery doors and called them hfna — == =] cerned, it is more difficult to deal with. 
forth. Grim New Englanders even, The hopelessly pampered infre- 
grown rich at legalized piracy and quently recover from the necessity 
the slave trade, were bringing up their sons and daughters in soft- of being coddled or coddling themselves; the vicious in many cases 


boiled ways. The first cooky-pusher appeared at Harvard in 1827, 
and escaped with his life, later migrating to Paris and remaining 
there in decorous ease and idleness until he passed on. 

And now, to wit, Anno Domini 1927, how many cooky-pushers 
have we at Harvard, at Yale, at Princeton, at Pennsylvania, at Vir- 
ginia, at Wisconsin, at Leland Stanford, at thousands of other schools 
and universities? Hundreds of thousands? Or none? 

If there is anything in this new slogan, “We Shall Not be Cod- 
dled,” there is none. If there is anything in what some of the grim 


reform, snap out of it, and astonish the world by a right-about-face. 
To develop rugged hardiness, Spartan self-denial in our younger 
generation of today, can scarcely be hoped for in an age in which ma- 
chinery does ninety-five per cent of the hard labor. But a younger 
generation that adopts as its slogan “We Shall Not be Coddled!” 
that is establishing some of the finest examples of modest heroism 
the world has ever witnessed, may save us from the decadence and 
degeneracy that have come to every too prosperous nation since the 
earliest tribal groups of man invented barter and exchange. 
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HEN I grow up,” 
announced five- 
year-old Johnnyto 


his mother, “I’m going to 
know everything. Like 
God . . . and daddy!” 

Posing upon the pedestal of parental om- 
niscience has been one of the favorite pastimes 
of fathers from time immemorial. In the 
days of the patriarchal family, when fathers 
had the power of life and death over their sons, 
this attitude worked very well. It was only 
recently that the young people, after having 
put on their helmets and gone out to clean up 
the muddle the older generation had made of 
things, came out of the war confirmed in their 
suspicion that all wisdom wasn’t necessarily 
the result of age. This so-called “revolt of 
youth” which grew out of war restlessness 
brought father crashing down from his inse- 
cure perch of absolute authority. The idea of 
democracy, having wrecked most monarchies, 
began to creep into the home. Father discov- 
ered that if he was to keep the respect of his 
children, he would have to be more than an 
animated pocketbook or a dispenser of Jovian 
justice. The moment when, for perhaps the 
first time in history, he began to want to win 
his child’s respect and obedience instead of 
requiring it as his right, marked one of the 
most significant turning points in the develop- 
ment of the modern home. 


Each Member Considered 


“TN THE old days, family life was stand- 
ardized to the man’s desires,” said a 
prominent sociologist recently, speaking be- 
fore a group of parents and educators. .‘‘The 
wife and children were supposed to suppress 
any conflicting desires they might have, if in- 
deed they had the temerity to differ from 
father’s expressed views. Fortunately, this 
Victorian idea of marriage was not the final 
end of the evolution of the family. 
“The modern ideal, where the satisfaction 
_ of the desires of each member of the family is 
considered essential 
to successful home 


Bringing, Up Fathers 


By GRACE NigEs FLETCHER 


changing attitude of fathers is playing in the 
readjustment of the modern home should 
have been so often slurred over or ignored. 
While the shifting status of women has stirred 
up so great a flame, father has generally been 
considered as the one remaining constant in 
the home. Thank heavens, with mother and 
youth on the rampage, that father hasn’t re- 
volted! But under cover of the more or less 
noisy growth of the rest of the family, father 
has been changing. 

The old-fashioned, patriarchal type of 
father—who insisted upon laying down the 
law concerning everything about the house 
from puddings to parties, who announced his 
everlasting and eternal rightness because 
“Tm your father and I know what’s best for 
you, and it’s right, because I say so””—is find- 
ing that modern families won’t put up with 
him any more. Nonchalant Johnny may not 
even dispute the matter with his father. 
He simply waits for the first possible moment 
when he can desert the family radiator—for 
the much-advertised family hearth is a myth 
to most modern youngsters—and sets out to 
see for himself whether father is right or not. 
With Johnny gone, the wife gets lonesome, 
and pretty soon she learns to run the type- 
writer or to sell insurance, and the patriarchal 
father comes home one evening to find sud- 
denly that he hasn’t anyone to boss any more! 

When the thoughtful father begins to turn 
from exacting blind obedience from his chil- 
dren to studying their needs, he finds that he 
has taken up a profession of which he is woe- 
fully ignorant. Where he may have spent ten 
years getting ready to be a doctor or a lawyer, 
he has taken it for granted that with his baby’s 
first cry he would develop into the perfect 
parent. He is amazed and a little bewildered 
to discover that his efforts at intelligent 


discipline do not bring sat- 
isfactory results. Yet if 
the average business man 
tried to manage his office 
with as little training as 
the average father who 
confidently starts out to mold his child’s ca- 
reer, how well would he succeed? 

It was all very simple when the antidote for 
all childish misdemeanors was the family 
woodshed. When his wife said to his small 
son “Tell your father just how saucy you were 
to me today, Johnny McBride!” father knew 
exactly what was expected of him. But now 
when he tries to analyze why Johnny needs to 
go to the woodshed anyway, the problem is 
not so easy to solve. 

For instance, take the matter of telling the 
truth. When is a lie not a lie? Where is the 
fine line to be drawn between romancing and 
deliberate deceit? 

Should a child be told fairy tales every 
evening and then be punished for having a 
gorgeous imagination? 


A Boy and His Lion 


sf HEN I was a small boy,” relates a 

prominent modern author, “I was 
passionately fond of animals and of books 
where the most impossible adventures took 
place. I lived in a world where giants and 
roaring tigers, good genii and fairy godmoth- 
ers were as real as the posts on my bed. I 
spent long hours imagining conversations be- 
tween a griffin whose picture I discovered in a 
volume of old Greek tales, and Aladdin of the 
Wonderful Lamp, and I hunted secretly till I 
was quite a gangling lad for the ring in our 
back woodlot where the Little Folk danced of 
a moonlit night. In fact, I hunt for it still 
whenever I go back. 

“When I was about five years old, a neigh- 
bor acquired a painting of a huge lion which 
had a terrible fascination for me. Its great 
head lay upon its paws with majestic watch- 
fulness, while the eyes stared at me as if to say: 

“I am the king 
of the forest. I am 


life, puts the family 
upon a much higher 
plane. That this 
plane is difficult for 
men, hampered by 
their former ‘mon- 
arch complex,’ to 
reach, is attested by 
the large number of 
divorces and unrest 
in the modern 
homes. But when, 
through experiment 
and the education 
of the parents con- 
cerning their duties 
to each other and 
toward their chil- 
dren, the new ideal 
of home life shall be 
realized, the unity 
of the family will 
rest upon a much 
firmer basis than it 


only playing at rest- 
ing. When I get 
ready I will roar 
and leap from my 
frame. You shall 
jump upon my back 
and we will rush 
away to the heart 
of the dark forest.’ 

“That is what the 
picture said to me. 
I used to go and 
watchit by the hour. 
One day my father 
sent me to the store 
with the express in- 
structions that I was 
to come straight 
home. I really tried 
to do what he asked, 
but when I got near 
the door where the 
lion lay, I simply 
had to go in. It 


does today.” 


drew me irresistibly: 


It is strange 
that the part the 


.“‘IF THERE ARE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY, THE BOY IS ONLY 
TOO APT TO REGARD THEM AS PETS OR PESTS” 


(Continued on 
Page 199) 
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NEVIS SHANE 


ur C family Album 


The Family will remember this delightful study of the 
temperamental tenor, whose name was Cooper MacTavish. 
Of course there wasn’t really any MacTavish from whom 
Mrs. Fiske drew her San Francisco study. She made him 
up, not quite out of whole cloth, but, from bits snatched 
from the hedges which line the fiction highway. 

Yet there is a lady in Jackson, Michigan, Mrs. Fiske 
reports, who believes, stoutly, that Cooper MacTavish 
flaunted his voice and his ego, in real life, many years ago. 

In a recent letter to the author she said: 

“I really believe your story, Peep o’ Day, was an inspira- 
tion, for we are all governed by spirits. It was a wonderful 
story. Let us have another soon. I don’t believe Cooper 
MacTavish will care. 

“ An actress of the old school, who used to travel from 
coast to coast, tells me that about forty years ago there 
truly was a Cooper MacTavish. She and my father 
describe him as a big Irishman, with rusty red hair—a great 
singer, but hard drinking, quick fighting and quicker tem- 
pered. As father would say, ‘Mick—he directed your hand.’” 


ANEY, by ALICE ALTSCHULER, provides the medium for 

another JOURNAL debut. 

“If only my conscience would let me embroider facts,” 
writes Miss Altschuler, “I could be as nonchalant as other 
debutantes before the Family circle. 

“T notice, from time to time, that so 
many of these writers remark casually that 
nothing ‘different’ has ever happened to 


EaREVIS SHANE, whom 
we introduce to the 
Wah] Family through Ca- 
KWI dence this month, 
spends at least half of 
ark twelvemonth overseas. Be- 
fore she sailed for England in June 
she told us: 

“Twas born—not too long ago— 

of really very charming parents, 
who have since come to regard me 
as not a little difficult, especially 
when I ask my rather clever father, 
‘Dear, during what month does the 
monsoon first appear in India and 
just what is the degree of temper- 
ature on the highest point of the 
Himalayas?’ Or, to my busy 
mother, ‘ What is the name of that 
little via in Florence where we had 
a house when I was a baby?’ 

“So, you see, writing, while 
rather nice for authors, is just a 
little bit hard on their families. 

“T really, honestly, do not know when I first began to 
write. My mother assures me quite seriously it was about 
the time I was six. My father is inclined to think it was a 
full year later. Personally, I reserve my opinion on this. 
I do, however, definitely remember writing some little 
thing or other at the age of eight, which my governess sent 
to the children’s page of a newspaper—without my knowl- 
edge or consent, for I was absurdly sensitive and shy about 
my scribbling, as she was wont to term it—and for which I 
received the full sum of one dollar. 

“Unfortunately, and unlike average great people, I have 
not that dollar now, framed, and hanging above my desk to 
urge me onward to still greater achievements. 

“Shortly after this—the dollar episode—we returned to 
the Continent and I entered school, where, discovered one 
day with a thin edition of Balzac sandwiched between the 
covers of my Histoire Francaise, I was told sternly that most 
writing, except the Bible and history and grammar, was 
not considered quite nice. So, perhaps, this condemnation 
nipped my earliest ambitions to emulate the great authors. 

“During my latter school years, however, I scribbled 
spasmodically—almost like one learns the notes and chords 
and scales of music. But this rash of creation never broke 
out into a definite affliction until school and several years 
of travel and play were behind me. I suddenly discovered 
then that I wanted nothing more from this world than just 
to be allowed to write. No matter what, 
where, or for whom! Just to write. Else 
why did my trunks carry more scrawled 
sheets of paper than they did party frocks 
and dance slippers? Else why, upon read- 
ing some exceptionally beautiful thing, did 
I feel a little ache of pain, and close my 
eyes, and think, How, oh, how I wish I’d 
written that! 

“So it was that during those few years 
I began to concentrate definitely on writ- 
ing. Usually I did it at night—after bridge 
or a dance or a movie—but always at 
night, for, somehow, at night I feel a mar- 
velous sense of utter detachment and my 
mind, or imagination rather, seems di- 
vorced from mundane objects and free to 
roam and explore. 

“But it was not until just a year ago that 
I wrote definitely several short stories. I 
carried them about with me—to France 
and Italy and Geneva, where we had a 
lovely, quiet house, set with a lovely, quiet garden high up in 
the Champel section of that city. While there, I sent my 
adolescent children out into the cold world, and with no 
mother to guide them. But they were very well-behaved chil- 
dren and while they made various visits to this and that 
editor, finally they impressed several by their courteous be- 
havior and so were adopted. For which I was truly grateful. 

“That, as I said, was not quite a year ago. At present I 
am very much absorbed in picking infant plots off the rose 
bushes—or is it cabbage patch ?—of my imagination, making 
nice, well-stitched clothes for these children and sending 
them forth—as I did their brothers and sisters—to find, I 
hope, pleasant homes between the covers of magazines.” 

N INTERESTING proof that fiction is stranger than 


truth comes from TURBESE Lummis FISKE, who wrote 
Peep o’ Day in the March JOURNAL. 


them. Then they offer photograph ex- 
hibits of trekking in South Africa, or rid- 
ing elephants in India, or llamas in—well, 
wherever llamas grow. Or diffidently they 
have told of world tours accomplished, or 
of the dozen and one interesting jobs they 
have held and the hundred and one ex- 
periences they have had while holding 
them. 

“Alas, as for me, my photograph was 
taken right here in our own back yard, 
and my grin is caused by a remark from 
an irrepressible member of my wonderful 
family. 

“I was born in New York, and, except 
for some years in the South when I was 
very young, I have lived there all my life 
I went to public, and high school and re- 
ceived my degree last June, from Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. I studied Art—with a 
capital—there, and now agitate between the typewriter and 
the drawing board. 

“For a time, some years ago, my family had dreams of see- 
ing, or rather hearing, me, a pianist of note. But, also some 
years ago, I decided against it and turned my thoughts else- 
where; still keeping, however, a reminiscent finger on the 
keys, as ’twere. You see, I come of a family of well-known 
musicians—most especially my father; so music is naturally 
a part of my life. I have in my childhood memories of visi- 
tors, such figures as Safonoff, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, 
Lhevinne. It is not surprising then that my interests are 
entirely given over to the arts. 

«“But I must not forget my great love—New York. A 
native New Yorker, I don’t think I shall ever, ever, get over 
the thrill of being in and of it. Broadway at night gives me 
just the same kick it gives the usual young lady from Peoria. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


On the subject of New York I be- 
come eulogistical. 

““Whatelse? . . . The theater 
fascinates me. I loveit, to the last 
squeaky board and the balky foot- 
light, ever since the time, when at 
five years, I put on a show with 
myself as playwright, di- 
rector, stage manager, 
property man and lead- 
ing lady, repeating 
same performance as a 
high-school senior. 

“I think that’s all. I 
enjoy good jazz, dogs, 
open fireplaces, Shakspere, sun- 
sets, junk jewelry, spike heels and 
expensive perfume. I dislike shop- 
ping, card games and stupidity. 
As for the rest, say that like Abou, 
I love my fellow men.” 


AMALIEL BRADFORD, 
whose biography of Moody 
and Sankey is begun this month, has produced a critical and 
sympathetic study of these two famous evangelists. 

As an antidote and counterpoise to the Elmer Gantry 
complex undoubtedly it will appeal to many readers who 
may not realize that this year is the semicentennial of 
Moody and Sankey revival success throughout America. 

Mr. Bradford is the author of many books, including two 
volumes of poems, and has attained genuine distinction in 
the field of biography and essay. His home is at Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. 


Ne ONE is better qualified than LILIAN BELL to discuss 
Grandmothers Then and Now. 

Miss Bell, who lives in Chicago, began authorship at the 
tender age of eight. Her first book—and after many moons 
at least one editorial memory is keen regarding it—was Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid, published in 1893. Since that time 
there have been many other volumes, to say nothing of short 
stories and articles. 

In 1914, Miss Bell, with the codperation of the Chicago 
Tribune, launched an idea-enterprise which appealed to the 
imagination of the entire United States. She suggested, 
using one thousand newspapers to do it, that a Christmas 
Ship, bearing holiday gifts from the children of America to 
the orphans of the Great War, then in its first horrible stages, 
be sent from New York to Europe, braving the submarines 
on its well-intentioned mission. There was drama, plus sin- 
cerity, behind this idea. It captured the imagination of 
East and West. And the Christmas Ship did sail, Woodrow 
Wilson having assigned the U. S. S. Jason to the rôle of 
Santa Claus. It was said at the White House that President 
Wilson was deeply interested in this wartime gesture of 
Yuletide friendship. 

When the Jason reached Plymouth Harber the British Ad- 
miralty issued special orders that it should be received with 
naval honors. Two million dollars had bought the holiday 
freight which this vessel unloaded. Seven million gifts spelled 
Yule through the medium of the Red Cross. And Miss Bell 
was thanked by the queens of England and Belgium and 
the czarina of Russia. 

All of which will help the Family to realize that an author 
whose understanding of children was minted into a stunning 
international incident is qualified fully for discussing Grand- 
mothers. 

For Grandmothers belong to children. Do they not? 


S ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE'’S series of Gray Dawn 
stories develops, letters demonstrating affectionate in- 
terest in his collie hero continue to pour in. 
In the Emporia Gazette, William Allen White says: 


Various authors have staked out various claims in this delight- 
ful universe, places where they are letting down their shafts and 
bringing up golden ore. Will James, during the past two years, 
has staked off his claim among the horses; Percy Marks among 
college students and neckers generally; Aldous Huxley, among 
the goggle-eyed sophisticates who live behind horn-rimmed 
glasses. Albert Payson Terhune has staked out his claim among 
the dogs. This story is called “his greatest dog story.” It con- 
cerns “Gray Dawn,” a giant collie, son of another of Mr. Ter- 
hune’s collie heroes, “Bruce.” Mr. Terhune feels that “Gray 
Dawn” is a peculiar dog, unique and individual, and the tales 
that he tells of “Gray Dawn” are unlike those written about 
any other dog. This is a dog story full of adventure, the kind of 
a story that every human being likes who is not fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils, It is a beautiful story. It will rank 
with Bob, Son of Battle as one of the great dog stories of our 
literature. 
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The pick of the finest 


‘tomato fields! 


Thousands and thousands of acres of sun-bathed fields, all 
thickly studded with luxuriant tomato vines, grown from special 
seed developed on Campbell’s great Tomato Farms. 


Just those full-fleshed, juicy varieties that yield the richest and 
most delicious tomato soup. This is the mighty harvest required 
each season to supply the popular and ever-growing demand for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


Only the luscious “meat” and pure juices of the tomato are 
saved for Campbell’s—a smooth, appetizing puree still further 
enriched with nutritious country butter and seasoned with utmost 
skill to make the flavor even more attractive. A treat awaits you! 


12 cents a can 


CMPBELL Soup Company’ 


AMDEN, N.J, U.S 


al 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A. MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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| ANN HEARD HIS YOUNG BROKEN VOICE FALTERING OUT THE STORY 


XXI 
NN HAWTHORN regretted, as 
January and February crawled by, 
endless as they always seem when 
5| there is no special interest to enliven 

this dull waiting-for-spring period, 
that she had relinquished her plan of 
seeking a teaching position. Guard- 

> ing Linda was proving a less arduous 

task than she had expected. For one thing Austin 
Randolph was away, visiting his married sister in 
Paris, Linda mentioned, and attending to matters of busi- 
ness abroad for his mother. Ann devoutly hoped he would 
stay there until after the wedding. 

And for one reason or another Linda was on her very best 
behavior, faithfully attending to her secretarial duties and 
getting to bed four nights a week at least, as a good little 
working girl should, at the seemly hour of ten. This was 
while the bad storms of midwinter tied up traffic and made 
commuting late at night for a young man who dwelt in the 
suburbs really impossible. So Linda said, generously sparing 
her David. 

Even Bob did not:seem to need sisterly watchfulness and 
care so much. Hehad given up pounding out jazz at the 
motion-picture theater evenings and was taking a course 
in bookkeeping and accounting at the Y. M. C. A. The 
soda-fountain girl had disappeared from the candy store 
and Bob spoke no more of Brooklyn engagements. He 
seemed to have a girl in Flushing now. Ann liked the 
sound of the Flushing girl; she might make Bob want to 
settle down in a little home in the suburbs. 


UT having given up teaching, Ann honestly tried to be all 
she could to her family athome. Aunt Ada had another 
position companioning an invalid lady on Staten Island, 
and Ann helped grandma with the housework, making beds, 
setting the gateleg for meals and attending to the marketing. 
Mornings she walked to the Subway with her father, coaxing 
him to stations farther and farther downtown so that he 


carthstones 


By ELIZABETH STANCY PAYNE 


Illustrated by R. J. Cavaliere 


might have beneficial exercise in the bracing winter air. And 
she tried to take an interest in her mother’s clubs, listening 
all through the hours of one bored day, at a convention of 
the City Amalgamation, to minutes and motions and re- 
ports that seemed to deal with profound topics. Ann knew 
some of these women had big aims and earnest purposes. 
They accomplished fine things. But she wondered how 
large a proportion of the hundreds of beautifully gowned 
matrons present that day really cared a whoop what the con- 
vention was accomplishing, whether association with the 
Amalgamation was not to a good many of them merely an 
outlet for social cravings, the getting together, the lunch- 
eons, the clothes, more engrossing than political and judicial 
matters under discussion. 

Her sense of humor, however, made her admit the incon- 
sistency of criticizing these club women for wanting to get 
out and do things because they were bored at home, when 
she herself desired to get out and teach for exactly the same 
reason. It, was unfair to criticize people without knowing 
about their inner lives. Ann was learning more than one 
lesson this winter. 

With the end of February Linda’s chastened mood suf- 
fered alteration. She had been too easy on David, that was 
clear. He wasn’t nearly attentive enough for a properly 
devoted fiancé. What he needed was to be checked up. A 
man who really liked to sit around home evenings and read 
must not be allowed to form the habit, or what kind of a 
husband would he make? 


Ann woke one night and heard them arguing in the 
living room, The shaded glow of the lamps filtered 
over the top of the big leather screen. Sleet was driv- 
ing against the windows and the street light outside 
flickered in gusts of a strident northeaster. Linda’s 
voice was petulant; David’s patient with controlled 
exasperation. “It’s only one o’clock, Dave.” 

“Tt will be three before I get home. Aside from 
the storm tonight I should have come away when I 
did anyhow. You broke your promise ——” 

“Oh, Dave, for Pete’s sake, don’t be ridiculous—two little 
Bronxes.” 

“T don’t care what they were. You broke your prorhise. 
I take you to a supper club and what happens? That young 
Dudley cuts in on our dance and then I hunt for half an hour 
and find you in that back room with a crowd of them, drink- 
ing cocktails and hitting it up, absolutely unaware of my 
existence. I tell you I won’t stand for it.” 


NDA’S voice was mocking. “He ‘won’t stand for it!’ 
Just like that! Dave, you are handsome when you are 
stern. Well, what you going to do about it—spank me?” 

“There is one thing we can do about it. And I’m begin- 
ning to think maybe it would be ——” 

“Dave!” Linda’s swift rush across the room. Ann knew 
that swift, penitent rush, the clinging softness of those bare, 
slender arms, the mesmeric caress of those hands of Linda’s. 
“Davie, I didn’t realize you were really ’n’ truly angry.” 

“I don’t know,” said David in a stiff voice, “just where 
you draw the dividing line between them, Linda.” 

“Ol thing! Don’t hold your head way up there and be 
so stern. Bend down, I want to tell you something. No, 
bend closer. . There! Kiss me, Dave. Kiss me.” 

Even the thick silk coverlet which Ann had dragged over- 
head ‘vould not shut it out. She sat up and called desper- 
ately, “Linda, I’m awake.” 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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At the Laxe- Piacip-CLup 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


133 women 
guests tell how 
this soap has 
helped to improve 


their skin 


She is tireless as Diana—the wonderful woman 
of 1927. 

Tramping through the green gloom of Adiron- 
dack forests—driving a canoe over silver lakes— 
riding, golfing —out all day in the air, sun, rain, 
wind— 

And at night— fresh, unruffled, with a skin of 
rose and pearl, dancing to the last beat of the 
orchestra. ; 

One sees her in her perfection at the Lake 
Placid Club, this loveliest of American types: 
vital, exquisite, with the arrow-like simplicity 
which is the finest flower of wealth and cultivation. 

How do these women who spend half their 
fortunate lives in the out-of-doors, keep that soft, 
smooth skin of theirs—keep it delicately flawless 
in spite of wind and weather? 

We asked 208 women guests at the Lake Placid 
Club what toilet soap they found best for the 
care of their skin. i 

Nearly two-thirds answered that they use Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap because of its wonderful effect 
in keeping their skin in good condition in spite 
of the outdoor exposure. 

“It seems to protect my skin from the effects of 
outdoors, keeping it very smooth.” 


“It keeps my skin so soft.” 


“I find it most helpful in this climate. . . where 
the air is so drying to the skin.” 


Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


“.. through the green gloom of Adirondack forests — 
driving a canoe over silver lakes—riding, golfing 


—out all day in the air, sun, rain, wind —” 


“The only satisfactory soap for the face I’ve ever 
used.” 

“I never could use soap on my face until Iused 
Woodbury’s. Other soaps always left my skin 
smarting and uncomfortable.” 

In addition to the outstanding number of 
women who use Woodbury’s because it keeps 
their skin soft and smooth, fully one-half said 
they find it helpful in overcoming common skin 
defects such as blackheads, excessive oiliness, 
blemishes, enlarged pores, and sallowness. 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 


- which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 


only calls for absolutely pure ingredients— it also 
demands greater refinement in the manufacturing 
process than is commercially possible with ordi- 
nary toilet soap. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing 


treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
A 25¢ cake lasts a month or six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to 
use Woodbury’s you will see an improvement in 
your complexion. Get your Woodbury’s today 
and begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1817 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me the new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facial Cream and Powder, the 
Cold Cream, the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and instructions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1817 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name. 


Street. 


City_ State. 


LOORS and 


radios may seem 
to have nothing 
incommon. But 
glance again at this gay 
and colorful sun room. 
Strange to say, the radio 
was installed in this 
room mainly because 
of the Armstrong Floor. 

Back in the days of 
one-tube sets, this sun 
room wasa dismal place. 
Its appearance belied its 
name. For even on sunny 
days its floor of hard, 
gray concrete seemed 
bleak and cold, far from 
inviting, 

The concrete is still 
there. But it now hides 
under a modern floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
a warmly-toned, marble 
effect, design No. 84. 

Once this new floor 
of captured sunshine was 
cemented in place, many 
other bright touches 
suggested themselves. 

Until . . . today, rain or shine, this sun room is 
the gayest room in the house. The children “own” 
it. It’s the cheerful scene of afternoon teas, Sunday 
suppers. And... night after night, with the dial tuned 
in on DX, dancing feet glide over the floor’s smooth, 
wax-gleaming surface. 

The Armstrong Floor started it all. And the 
Armstrong Floor stands it all, too. Fourteen hours a 
day of constant wear leave it bright and smiling. 
Refinishing? Never! The colors are inlaid. The sur- 
face is kept waxed and polished, never scrubbed. 
Why, even with this simple care, the more the floor 
is used, the better it looks—a quick dust-mopping 
immediately restores its gleam and polish. 

Hard to believe? No more than the pleasure the 
mere turning of a dial now brings to millions. And 
modern Armstrong Floors are as different from old- 
time floors as a six-tube superheterodyne radio is 
different from grandmother’s music box. 

Your local department, furniture, or linoleum store 
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ray days are gay days.. 


in this bright sun room 


Its played in...dined in... 
danced in...since the 
Armstrong Floor was laid 


merchant has the pleasing evidence to show you— 
scores and scores of Armstrong Floor designs. Floors 
different in beauty, different in their lasting resistance 
to wear, different in their low first cost, which is all 
you ever have to pay for any Armstrong Floor. See 


| Left, one of the new marble designs, No. 87, 
with contrasting 6-inch blocks. 
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A built-in floor of Armstrong's Marble Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. 84. 


them ... and see them in 
modern interiors by writ- 
ing for Hazel Dell Brown’s 
new book, “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its 
Decoration.” 

Just Off the Press! This brand-new enlarged edi- 
tion of a book that has helped thousands to plan 
prettier, more up-to-date homes, is now off the press. 
This 32-page book contains many illustrations of 
model rooms reproduced in full color. Interiors 
planned by prominent decorators are illustrated. 
Special color-scheme set-ups with full detailed 
descriptions are given, as well as an offer of Mrs. 
Brown’s free, personal service. Just send 
10c to cover the cost of mailing. (In Canada, 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2627 Mary Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark om 


Right, printed de- 
sign, No. 8005. 


PLAIN - + 


INLAID +- 


Armstrongs Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 


JASPE ++ ARABESQ «* PRINTED 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


Linda laughed. “We don’t mind you, darling. Come on 
out here. Dave's trying to jilt me.” 

There was a moment’s silence while sleet drove at the 
window, and the hall clock uttered two solemn notes. Then 
Linda laughed again and called softly: “He is, honestly, 
Ann. He’s doing his darndest to pick a quarrel with me. 
Come on out and be umpire.” 

“No, thank you,” said Ann in a muffled voice. 

“Well then, since you are awake, make us some hot 
chocolate. Dave brought me away without a bite of supper; 
I'm starving, and he has a mean trip ahead of him.” 

“Don’t trouble about me, please,” begged David. 

Ann slipped into her clothes and went out to the kitchen. 
When she came back with the steaming chocolate and half a 
loaf cake of the day’s baking, Linda was curled on the 
davenport in the living room and David was standing in a 
window staring out at the storm. He turned to take the 
tray, and Ann thought he looked white and tired. She was 
glad she had made the hot drink for him before he faced that 
sleet and the long journey home. 


AVID smiled down into Ann’s sober face. He thought 

her very fetching in midnight disarray, “like a worried 
little mother, up in the night to look after a sick baby.” In 
its way the simplicity of her brown velvet bathrobe, con- 
trasting austerely with Linda’s tumbled pink chiffon fluffi- 
ness on the davenport, had a coquetry of its own, but that 
did not occur to David and certainly not to Ann. 

“Both of you worried to death,” commented Linda, tip- 
ping the steaming jug over the cups with her beautiful 
hands, 

“ Ann worried because poor old David has to go home in 
the rain; and David worried because he feels certain this 
is unconventional, if not a bit shocking, and that Pawsey is 
liable to appear any minute and throw him out. I think it’s 
a lark. I always feel cheeriest around two in the morning.” 

She carried her cup to the other end of the davenport 
where David sat drinking his chocolate, both feet firmly 
planted on the 
rug, and in per- 
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T'Il go.” He was feeling anything but happy. Two women— 
one desiring him to leave, the other badgering him. 

Linda caught at his hand. “Not yet, Dave, not till 
you’ve smiled for the ladies.” She looked up at him from 
under her lashes. “If it were anybody but you, you old 
bear, I’d say there was some other girl in it.” 

David folded his silk scarf across his shirt front and 
shrugged into the overcoat he had tossed on a chair. 

Suddenly Linda sprang up, pink chiffon ruffles all awhirl, 
and nestled close to him, pulling his arms around her. 
“Davie! No other girl has been trying to get you away from 
me?” 

He looked across the golden head snuggling into his 
shoulder at Ann’s face, bent over the tray of teacups. “No,” 
he said. “She hasn’t.”” 

Linda shook him a little, her hands on his shoulders and 
her body bending away from him as she raised laughing eyes 
to his. “Is there another girl, Davie? I dare you to tell 
me. 

He looked down into her-eyes, still unsmiling. ‘Suppose 
there were, what then?” 

“Td eat her alive.” Linda’s little teeth came together. 
Then her arms crept up around his neck and she clung to 
him. “Don’t tease, Dave. I’m sorry I was tormenting. 
T’'ll be good.” Against his coat she whispered, “Call me a 
witch.” Then, without waiting for his reply: “I need you, 
Dave. If there were a thousand girls I’d never let you go.” 

She went with him to the hall, smoothing down his coat 
collar, straightening his gloves, handing him his hat—the 
little affectionate services by which woman before marriage 
demonstrates her ownership of man. And all the time she 
stood with her back against the door. Not until he grinned 
and kissed her did she let him go. 

She stepped away from the door. ‘Kiss Ann good night 
too. She’s a good scout.” 

Ann was emerging from the living room with the tray in 
her hands. David stooped suddenly, an odd expression, half 
defiance, half daring in his eyes, and leaned toward Ann 
across the small tray. Her brown eyes looked straight into 
his gray ones. a 


4I 


David straightened up. “Good night, Ann,” he said, 

and opening the front door, went out. 
XXII 

NE morning Ann discovered Linda, who should have 

been hurrying into her secretarial costume, standing 
near the window with Austin Randolph’s photograph in her 
hands. Linda stood very still, holding the frame in both 
hands and studying the picture with intent face. Something 
about her stillness and the intent look made Ann stop and 
stare at her. 

But Linda was not to be caught in any moment of senti- 
mental revelation. She spoke negligently over her shoulder. 
“Believe I'll get new frames for all my pictures. Narrow 
mahogany ones are smarter than these dull gilt ones. And 
I'll have Aussi Ran’s picture cut down. Dave ought to have 
the biggest frame, of course.” She set the photograph back 
on the dresser. 

But Linda’s face, as Ann had surprised it bent over 
Austin’s portrait, troubled Ann all that day. Was Linda 
missing Austin Randolph that much? She never referred to 
him, and though letters with the Paris postmark were often 
on the hall table, Linda never spoke of them. 

Asa matter of fact, Linda was missing Austin. She missed 
his unvarying cheerfulness—and spendfulness. Austin was 
the perfect playmate. He always had time to play, and he 
always wanted to. He had done a whole lot in his good pal 
way to brighten the corners of an engagement that com- 
passed vaster and soberer distances than Linda’s gay little’ 
sparkle was competent to keep cheery. Making over David 
into the ideal husband wasn’t proving the facile pastime she 
had anticipated. And when balked, Linda first tried to win 
her own way by her witchery and, failing that, was apt to 
turn petulant and perverse. 

She was at the petulant stage now. “I don’t know what 
has got into Dave,” she confided to Ann. “He’s lost all his 
pep. I might as well go around with my grandfather.” 

“He works pretty hard at his office,” offered Ann. 

“Of course he does. A man has to, to get anywhere. 
What he needs is more fun evenings. I’ve told him so; it’s 
for hisown good. 
That rural life 
is making him 


fect silence. 


Linda cuddled grouchy.” 
close to him, ““Grouchy— 
peering mis- David!” 
chievously “Well, I don’t 
` across at Ann, know what 
whohad dropped you’d call it 
on the low otto- then. I used to 
man. k think I adored 
“Dave thinks strong, silent 


I’m an inebriate 
because I had 
two teeny little 
Bronxes—and 
on poor old Jack 
Dudley’s birth- 
day too. Would 
you jilt a person 
for that, Ann?” 
“Remember,” 
Mr. Frieth in- 
serted, “you 
started all that 
foolishness; I 
didn’t. I think 
you are acting 
like a little idiot. 
I don’t know 
what Ann 
thinks g 
Ann men- 
tioned that if 
anybody craved 
her opinion she 
thought David 
ought to be 
starting for 
Ridge Fells. 


“ALWAYS so 
considerate 
of David !” com- 
mented Linda, 
but without ran- 
cor. “Did I say 
little Ann wasn’t 
a man’s woman? 
Well, I take it 
back. She knows 
her line all 
right.” 
David stood 


men, but, my 
G-ardenia! you 
don’t want ’em 
strong and silent 
across a dinner 
table. It’sno fun 
having to do all 
the talking your- 
self.” 


NN thought 

if she were 
Linda she’d 
leave David 
alone more, not 
tease him so per- 
petually when 
hewasobviously 
sober and wor- 
ried about some- 
thing. Anybody 
could see that 
David was not 
himself these 
days. His kind- 
ness and his 
attentive, inter- 
ested way of list- 
ening never 
varied, but he 
was absent- 
minded and de- 
tached; and he 
didn’t grin so 
readily at little 
pleasantries and 
jokes. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, the 
senior partner of 
thefirmofFrieth 
and MacPher- 
son, and once 


up and set down 
his cup. ‘‘Ann’s 
gottherightidea 


SUDDENLY SHE CAUGHT AT HIM 


WITH FRENZIED HANDS. 


“DAVID, YOU MUST FIND LINDA” 


his father’s 


(Continued on 


= Page 212) 


this timeatleast. 
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(shristianity in Asia Today 


IX 


JAPAN is as different from other Asiatic 
countries as a place and a problem for 
American missionaries as it is in its modern 
industrial progress and complete sovereign 
independence. The sovereignty is the main 
thing. Entirely free of foreign military and 
political domination and having no fear of 
it, Japan can afford to be and is generous 
and hospitable to the teachers of a foreign faith. She is just 
as generous to all Americans, no matter what their errand 
there may be. I had demonstration of that fact every day 
of:the two months I was in the cities and villages of the 
country inquiring about the work of the missionaries. 
Entire credit for their hospitality does not belong to the 
Japanese themselves. It should be given, partly, to the great 
advantage of their geographical location and the consequent 
state of mind of strangers when they arrive there. They are 
pleased, and a guest who is pleased makes things easy for a 
host. I mean this: If you go to Japan straight from the 
west coast of the United States it is the first land you will see 
on a voyage of two weeks or more. Under the circumstances 
even a bare rock emerging from the sea would seem good. 
Imagine the effect of a lovely country of flowers and trees 
which you enter by way of a landlocked harbor surrounded 
by green mountains, where the passport and customs officers 
go through their business with you in such a manner that 
there is no danger of having irritation offset scenery. 


Friendly Gestures 


‘HE effect on the newcomer is equally to the advantage of 
the Japanese if the approach is from the other direction— 
that is, by a shorter sea journey, but from some other Asiatic 
country. Then the contrast is not so much between salt 
water and colorful landscape as between the happiness and 
independence of a free people who are on their own and the 
misery of a people tormented by civil war, or humiliated by 
foreign control, or both. The difference between a land of 
cherry blossoms on a sunny April afternoon and a gray sea 
out of sight of land in a storm is not greater than that be- 
tween the cheerfulness of a free country and the brooding, 
depressing discontent of a country that is not free. 
For months prior to reaching Japan I had been working 
and traveling in India and China. Therefore there could not 
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have been enough grouches, resentments and anti-foreign 
prejudices in all Japan to have made me anything but de- 
lighted at going ashore at Nagasaki. 

In the town of Shimonoseki, where I had settled down for 
a fortnight’s job of catching up on a lot of writing, some- 
thing went wrong with my typewriter and there was no shop 
or agency in that fishing and coastwise shipping port where 
I could have it repaired. When I explained the difficulty to 
a boy at the inn he took the machine over to the larger town 
of Moji across the bay. He brought it back the same after- 
noon in perfect repair but would accept no money whatever 
except for his boat fare across the bay and back. There had 
been no charge at Moji for tinkering the typewriter. The 
boy explained that it had been a very simple job, taking only 
a few minutes and requiring no new parts or material. As he 
put it, it had amounted to no more than giving a glass of 
water to a man who was thirsty and so no pay was expected. 
He knew that I was from the country which had put the 
Japanese exclusion clause into its immigration law. 

Shimonoseki is not a port of call for the ships of the big 
European and American lines. Except for a small group of 
missionaries on the hills back of the town there are no 
Westerners there at all, not even an American consul, and 
such communication as is carried on between the people of 
the place and the occasional stray foreigner must be by pan- 
tomime and smiles—two languages at which the Japanese are 
adept. In my daily walks through the many little streets of 
shops, shrines and homes running back from the water front 
I was perhaps as much of a curiosity as the first Oriental who 
Strays into the small New England village. On the street of 
the wharves where the hundreds of small fishing craft come 
in, there was a long row of fruit stalls. 

One day a boy in charge of one of these fruit stands, for 
the purpose of calling my attention to his wares made the 
customary low bow and then with a gesture that threw back 
the wide sleeves of his kimono pointed to his fruit with one 
hand and held out the other toward me. I instinctively 
shook hands with him, much to his surprise and amusement. 
But it established a precedent for all my subsequent walks in 


that particular direction. All the men, boys and women 
selling fruit along that street shook hands with me every time 
I appeared. It was none the less friendly because it always 
seemed like a sort of joke to them. On the last day of the 
Five Crops Festival which was then going on, several of the 
fruit dealers gave me flowers, one presented me with a kite 
and another with a big paper fish on the assumption that I 
might have a boy. It was on the eve of the fifth day of the 
fifth month, which is the day of boys in Japan, when at every 
house throughout the land in which there is a boy they fly from 
the top of a staff a huge paper carp. The carp is the symbol 
because it is the fish that has the strength and the courage 
to swim upstream and even to climb waterfalls. 


Festival of the Crops 


LTHOUGH I should be getting on to my assigned subject 
of missionaries I would like to write at least a paragraph 
about that festival of the crops incidental to planting time 
in Japan. In Shimonoseki there were three days of parad- 
ing, singing, masquerading and music—but no committee of 
arrangement, no publicity before or during the celebration, 
no grand marshals, no formation of the line of march, no 
bossing of anybody by anybody else, no giving of prizes for 
the funniest or the most beautiful, although there was much 
that was funny and more that was beautiful. The streets 
were filled at all hours; but there was no crowding, no dis- 
order, not a trace of drunkenness. The only noise was that 
of good singing by many groups, the playing of the sami- 
sens—banjolike instruments on which the singing girls play 
their own accompaniments—and of the violins. The violin 
of America and Europe has recently become very popular in 
Japan. Boys and girls play it in the street and in their shops 
and homes as informally and casually as the American 
sophomore strums his traditional banjo. 

Well, the thing about the festival that impressed me tre- 
mendously was that there was not a trace of anything being 
organized, cut and dried. Nothing about it was commer- 
cialized. There was nothing to sell in connection with it. 
No spaces were shut off for the charging of admission fees. 
The whole thing was carried on for three days with the 
spontaneity of happy children and with the intelligence and 
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Beau Geste 


The Worid’s 
Greatest 
Melodrama 


ARD lives, quick 

deaths, undying de- 
votion in the heart of the 
hot Sahara, with the ro- 
mantic French Foreign Le- 
gion as the colorful back- 
ground. Herbert Brenon 
Production from the world- 
famous novel by P. C. Wren, 
with Ronald Colman, Noah 
Beery and an all-star cast. 


Wallace Raymond 
Beery and Hatton 


“Oh, for 
the Life 
of a 


Fireman!” 


[THEYRE in again! Beery and Hatton, the goofy gobs of |] 
“We're in the Navy Now.” This time they’re fighting |] 
fires, but it’s just as much fun, if not more! Edward Suther- 
land Production, with Josephine Dunn and Tom Kennedy. 


Clara Bow in Hula 


A South Sea Siren 
with “it” 
LARA BOW is the 
most popular female 
star in pictures today, and 
in this flaming romance of 
Hawaii she’s at her very 
best. Victor Fleming Pro- 
duction from the novel by 
Armine von Tempski, with 
live 
Brook and £-4 


Arlette 
Marchal. 


Adolphe Menjou in 
¢ PARAMOUNT ff Sexvice for Ladies 


Even a Head Waiter 
has a Heart! 


DOLPHE MENJOU 
loses his to a pretty f 
heiress who is dining at the 
hotel where he is the head jj 
waiter. An impossible situ- 
ation for anyone but Men- | 
jou, who solves it in his J 
own aristocratic way. Di- 
rected by H. D’Abbadie 
D’Arrast, from the story 
< = by Ernest Vajda. With 
Kathryn Carver, Charles Lane and Lawrence Grant. 


One thing you have always known about pictures—those made 
by Paramount are best. Now you get Paramount quality 
in the whole show—Paramount Features, Paramount News, 
Paramount Comedies and Cartoons. That’s zwo hours of the 
best motion picture entertainment in the world! You can see 
the Paramount 100% Program at all the best theatres and you 
should, because in Short Features, as well as long, “Jf its a 
Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 


Met li 
IGH into the air! Deep into the earth! Erotic, 
exotic, erratic! The indescribable Paramount- 
Ufa cine-miracle that startled New York. Directed by 
Fritz Lang, adapted by Channing Pollock. 
aN č 
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erystal bright, 


rose-lit nail polish 


Finger tips rose-starred with crystal 
brightness. 

Tremendously smart! Adorably 
fetching is this Liquid Polish. Made 
of course by Cutex, those clever spe- 
cialists who make manicure prepara- 
tions for the most exquisite women. 

With it the finger tips keep their 
spangled brightness, their jewel-like 
smoothness for a week or more. Its 
thin natural lustre sparkles even 
after the hottest water. 

Cutex Liquid Polish comes in both 
a Natural Pink and a Deep Rose tint. 

A smart and generous bottle only 
35c—the Polish Remover is the same. 
The coupon below will bring you 
cunning samples for only 10c. ` 


Northam Warren, New York, Paris, London 
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Brighter . - more natural 
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10e for samples. preference. 
Send Natural Pink] Deep Rose Q 
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come, as they do still, to fill 
their water jars and exchange 
the gossip of the village. Here 
one stands on a spot which he 
may be sure Jesus and his 
mother often visited. This 
was probably the first spring that Jesus 
knew; and many a thought of his, about 
giving a cup of cold water,! or experienc- 
ing the divine Presence as living water,” 
may here have had its first suggestion. 
There is nothing in the fountain itself, 
walled up and modernized, nor in the 
soiled and thirsty villagers who gather 
here to wash and drink and talk, that 
allures the eye or stimulates the spirit. 
That, in part, is the marvel of it. In 
Jesus’ day, as now, the fountain, the vil- 
lage that stood near it, and the villagers 
who lived there—the entire physical and 
human matrix in which his life was set— 
were probably to ordinary eyes thus dull 
and drab and uninspiring. “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’? Na- 
thanael asked. You cannot explain Christ 
by his environment; his secret runs far 
back into the abysmal depths of person- 
ality. 

The fact that this spring alone in Naz- 
areth can be identified as a site associated 
with the Master does not mean that the 
traditional sites lack interest. The pres- 
ent church over the so-called workshop 
of St. Joseph was built in 1838, but there 
was a church over Joseph’s supposed 
home which pilgrims saw as early as the 
seventh century and which, destroyed in 
the eighth century, the crusaders rebuilt. 
The present Church of the Annunciation, 
covering the site of Gabriel’s embassage 
and the Virgin’s home, was completed in 
1730, but there was a church on this spot, 
so its supporters claim, as far back as the 
time of Constantine. Neither of these 
sites, however, carries back the tradition 
within reaching distance of the Nazareth 
in which Jesus lived; even those who 
plead their cause admit that until the 
time of Constantine, Nazareth was al- 
together Jewish. Under such conditions 
what chance is there that the remem- 
brance of Mary’s home and Joseph’s 
workshop should have been preserved 
through three centuries and a half? 

The only interest which these sites pos- 
sess lies in the memories of twelve cen- 
turies and more of pilgrimage during 
which the ends of the earth have worshiped 
here. From the time of Bishop Arculf, in 
the seventh century, what diverse devo- 
tees here have bowed! St. Louis, King of 
France, fasting and with a hair shirt next 
his body, here worshiped so devoutly that 
one companion said, “Since the day when 
the Son of God took flesh of the Virgin 
Mary in this place, never was office cele- 
brated with so much solemnity and devo- 
tion.” Here St. Francis of Assisi prayed, 
and here Napoleon Bonaparte paid such 
homage as his character allowed. Here the 
modern pilgrim also may make a shrine of 
devotion if he will, even though he knows 
that the house of Mary and the workshop 
of Joseph are lost forever. 


Where Jesus Spent His Boyhood 


F ONE would reconstruct the boyhood of 

Jesus in this little town, so charmingly 
situated in its nest among the hills, he may 
leave the churches and go out into the 
present village. Between seven and eight 
thousand people live here now—nearly 
five thousand Christians, some twenty-five 
hundred Moslems, and a very few Jews. 
Many changes have taken place since 
Jesus’ boyhood; the town has been 
wasted and rebuilt in the wars that have 
ravaged Galilee; its very site may have 
shifted southward on the hill. Yet were 
he to come back, he would find some things 
not greatly altered. 

So little have village houses changed 
that many a residence in Nazareth would 
remind him of the home he lived in. On 
the plain of Sharon or in Esdraelon, where 
stone is scarce, houses are made of sun- 
dried brick, but on the ridges, where rock 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 15) 


is plentiful, they are generally made of 
stone. Come up these narrow, winding, 
unsanitary streets of Nazareth and you 
can see houses still into whose simple, an- 
cient architecture the family of Jesus 
might move today and feel at home. One 
large, square room suffices for the house. 
The walls of rough-dressed stone are from 
three to four feet thick and the roof is of 
stone, domed up and covered with clay 
mortar rolled hard to shed the rain. An 
outside stairway runs up to the roof, for 
that is a cool place to sleep when nights 
are warm, a convenient drying place for 
fruit, and even, as I have often seen, a fair 
grazing ground for goats when grass is 
growing. Sometimes an “upper room” is 
built there, which is something of a luxury. 
The outstanding feature of the interior isa 
masonry platform raised eight to ten feet 
above the ground, supported on stone 
arches and reached by a narrow flight of 
steps. Here the family live when they are 
indoors by day, and here they sleep at 
night. Two miniature windows high up 
from the ground furnish all the light and 
air save that which may come through the 
door; and an open fireplace, with a chim- 
ney or without one, furnishes warmth in 
winter. In winter, too, the space beneath 
the family’s raised platform is filled at 
night with household animals, sheep, goats, 


dogs, and chickens, and their warm pres- 
ence is counted on in lieu of fire. 

In some such home the Master spent his 
boyhood. He seems to have known mud- 
brick houses, too, through whose walls 
thieves could dig,! and he certainly knew 
houses whose roofs were thatched with 
reeds, not built of stone.? Such variations 
one can see today in Palestine, but, as for 
the interior, it seems to have come down 
across the centuries changed little if at all. 
Until one has seen these homes one does 
not understand the story of the nativity 
at Bethlehem. Despite the tradition of 
our Western world, with its endless lovely 
settings in music, poetry and legend, no 
barn or stable is mentioned anywhere in 
Scripture in connection with the birth of 
Jesus. Matthew even calls the place 
where the wise men found him a “house. ”? 
It is we Westerners who, reading that the 
newborn babe was laid in a manger, have 
therefore imagined a stable or a barn. 

The truth is clear, however, when one 
sees the village houses of Palestine. There 
was no room for Mary on the sleeping 
platform of that house in Bethlehem used 
as an inn, so she lay beneath it on the 
ground where the animals were kept, and 
there, in the empty manger, laid the new- 
born babe. That overflow of either family 
or visitors from the platform to the space 
beneath is not unusual and it need imply 
no rudeness. Mary when a child had 
doubtless often slept below the platform 
when unexpected visitors arrived, and at 
Bethlehem she gratefully accepted so 
warm a shelter in her hour of need. 

Not the house alone, but many a cus- 
tom and conversation in the family would 
be familiar to the returning Jesus now. 
The ideas of this singularly static land 


iMatthew x, 42 *Johniv, 10 “John i, 46 


1Matthew vi, 19 *Mark ii, 4 *Matthew ii, 11 
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persist with little change 
across the centuries. The very 
chauffeur who drove us to 
Nazareth, for all the modern- 
ness of his locomotion, told us 
a story of his mother that 
might have come from the Bible. She 
had had four daughters, and like every 
Arab woman wanted most of all a son. 
She made pilgrimage, therefore, to He- 
bron, like Hannah going to Shiloh, and 
at the Mosque el Khalil, sacred to Abra- 
ham, the “friend of God,” she made her 
vow that if God would grant her a man- 
childshe would namehim Khalil, “Friend.” 
Her prayer was granted. Her next baby 
was a boy, and Khalil, a special gift of 
God to us as well as to her, drove us all 
over Palestine. 


The Background Reconstructed 


‘HAT Gabriel had told a woman like 
Mary that a man child was to come 

would not sound strange to a family in 
Nazareth today. ‘I do not know,” writes 
Doctor Rihbany, a Syrian, born and reared 
a few miles to the north, “how many times 
I heard it stated in my native land and at 
our own fireside that heavenly messengers 
in the forms of patron saints or angels 
came to pious, childless wives, in dreams 
and visions, and cheered them with the 
promise of maternity.” That Jesus was 
born under a special star might be said of a 
child born in Nazareth this year. “I was 
brought up,” writes Doctor Rihbany 
again, “to believe that every human being 
had a star in heaven which held the secret 
of his destiny and which watched over him 
wherever he went.” The journey to 
Jerusalem when Jesus was twelve ‘years 
old would not be strange for a lad in 
Nazareth now. Still the people of the 
land believe in pilgrimage and practice it 
assiduously; still a great day in the family 
arrives when the young child is old enough 
to join his first “zeara” with the house- 
hold. Still the story of Jesus’ experience 
when he was twelve is in its setting so true 
to the customs of the country that one 
who went on two pilgrimages here before 
he was fifteen says that the record in Scrip- 
ture is like a personal reminiscence. 

Today in the fields Jesus would see 
husbandmen letting wheat and tares grow 
together until both were ripe and then 
plucking out the tares for burning im- 
mediately before the harvest.! I watched 
the process with fascinated eyes one glori- 
ous day on the plain below Nazareth. 
Still he would see women on their thresh- 
olds sewing patches on garments that 
look as though they would stand no patch- 
ing more;? or chaffering in the markets 
over the price of food;* or fearful of de- 
mons that attack their children and narrat- 
ing to the neighbors tales of ghostly mis- 
chief; or dreading as a quite intolerable 
shame the loss of a silver coin from the 
headdress, which is alike a woman’s dowry 
and her chief display;* or waiting, as of 
old, for the bridegroom to come home with 
his bride;® or even rubbing the newborn 
children with salt and wrapping them 
with swaddling clothes as mothers here 
have done at least since the days of 
Ezekiel. i 

Indeed, the returning Jesus would find 
far more familiarity in this little village, 
for all the changes in it, than our eyes can 
see. Into the shops of the carpenters I 
am sure he would go and discover there 
few strange tools or new methods. Here 
is the true “Joseph’s workshop,” and not 
in that empty cistern covered by a church. 
In one of these little shops—run by mem- 
bers of the Master’s race, with relatives in 
Newark and Brooklyn—I saw the car- 
penters making plows and yokes which in 
Palestine have not changed their shape 
for ages. Still the one-handled plow is 
seen in the fields, scratching a thin line 
through the rocky soil, and as I watched 
1Matthew xiii, 30 "Matthew ix,16 


‘Matthew x, 29. ‘Luke xv, 8,9 
‘Matthew xxv, 1-13 °Ezekiel xvi, 4 
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Millions of women do know! They not only 
see the difference in their clothes but they feel 
the difference in themselves. For Fels-Naptha 
gives a really human service—extra help that 
saves wear-and-tear on yourself! 

It is extra help you’d hardly expect from 
any other soap in any form, for Fels-Naptha is 
more than soap. Good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
work hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha. 
Two safe, thorough cleaners in 
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know what it means 


to have the extra help of Fels-Naptha ? 


one Golden Bar to make things easier for you. 

Isn’t this worth more to you than you can 
measure — surely many times a penny or so more 
a week? 

For your own sake can you afford to be 
without this extra help? 

Get a bar of Fels-Naptha from your grocer, 
and try it in your own way. You’ll 
see that for downright washing 
value, nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha. © Fels & Co. 
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Open the Way to 


Healthful Clantliness 


Simply open the little port-holes in the top of the package and out comes Old 
Dutch Cleanser to bring you Healthful Cleanliness —so important to every home. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because it removes the 
dangerous invisible impurities as well as the visible dirt and grime. 
Itmakeseverything spick and span, leaves surfaces super-clean, whole- 
some and hygienic. 


Distinctive in quality and character Old Dutch is free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, it does not make scratches which are catchalls for dirt 
and impurities. Under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat 


shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness. 
Old Dutch simplifies housework, it is safe, thorough, economical. 
There's nothing else like it for porcelain and enamel, aluminum, glass- 
ware, cooking utensils, tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, re- 
frigerators, stoves, etc. Protects the surface and assures its longer life. 
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the plowman with goad in one hand and 
one hand on the plow I understood why 
Jesus used the singular where we would 
use the plural, “having put his hand to the 
plow.”! As for yokes—the Master said he 
made them easy for men’s souls as for 
their oxen—they still are shaped as in an- 
cient times, and here, using their bare feet 
for the vise and roughly shaping the wood 
by hard toil with strange old tools, the 
carpenters of Nazareth are working still as 
Joseph toiled when Jesus helped him. 

Of one sight familiar to the returning 
Jesus we may be sure—the view from the 
hills above the village. In a rapidly 
changing country like America, a mature 
man returns to some picturesquely situ- 
ated town where he spent his boyhood, to 
find many altera- 


hosts of Midian;! Endor? and Gilboa,* 
with their memories of Saul; Shunem, 
where Elisha lived; Carmel, where Elijah 
triumphed;> Jezreel, where Naboth’s vine- 
yard was,® the Jordan valley with its 
memorable associations, the Lebanons, 
whence Solomon’s cedars came,’ Hermon, 
from the which “the dew . . . cometh 
down upon the mountains of Zion,’ and 
the Mediterranean, picture of that future 
day when “‘the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover 
the sea’’*—what a mosaic of the history 
and symbolism of his people Nature spread 
before the Master’s boyhood! 

Closer at hand, upon the hills of Galilee, 
one yet can see in all their beauty what the 
Master saw and loved because “Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” The wild flowers of Palestine one 

almost hesitates 


tions, beneath to speak his mind 
which, however, about lest he 
hestill can delight should seem to ex- 
inthe old familiar r aggerate. They 
aspect of the land. Pr owling are superlatively 
Such changes as beautiful. 

in America hap- By KATHARINE ALLISON 

pen within a life- MacLean Beauty 
time have not 

happened even ` : P NE of our 
yet in the land- AM like a cat in the dark: leading Amer- 


scape about Na- 
zareth since Jesus 
walked these 
hills. Buildings 
have come and 
gone, but still to- 
day he could feed 
his eyes and his 
mind on that 
sightly panorama 
which, as a boy, 
heloved—an out- 
look of such 
beauty and such 
historical sugges- 
tiveness as can 
seldom be paral- 
leled. 

One who comes 
to Nazareth with 
time and care 
enough to walk 
these hill crests 
above the village 
is likely to be as 
deeply stirred by 
the consciousness 
of companioning 
with the Master 
as anywhere in 
Palestine. These 
hills he did most certainly frequent; on 
this far-flung view he assuredly looked long 
hours with quickened thoughts and ardent 
sympathies. From here he could see nearly 
sixty miles in one direction and over 
twenty in two directions more. The whole 
sweep of the plain of Esdraelon lies be- 
neath the eye. To the westward Carmel 
throws its promontory out to the Mediter- 
ranean and over it one can see the sheen of 
the sea far to the south and again north- 
ward, at the curved beach of Acre, can 
watch the shining scimitar of the surf cut- 
ting into the land. The long crest of the 
Carmel range isin clear view across the plain 
and the eye travels southward over it far 
down among the mountains of Samaria. 
Then, ranging eastward, the view takes in 
Gilboa, Little Hermon, Tabor, the Jordan 
valley, the hills of Gilead, and, turning 
northward, climbs up the mountains, 
among which Safed stands, and rests at 
last upon the far white crest of Hermon. 


From the Hill (rest 


FTEN in Christendom children have 

been taught the stories of the Bible, 
not from books but from the mosaics in 
the churches, as in St. Mark’s in Venice. 
An even fairer opportunity surrounded the 
Master’s boyhood; he could see a map of 
his people’s history from the hills. Mount 
Tabor and the Brook Kishon, with their 
recollections of Barak’s victory,? the plain 
where Gideon surprised and broke the 
Luke ix, 62 “Judges iv, 12-16 


rounds. 


willow— 


dread 


In my sleep I hark; 
I wake at the smallest sounds, 
Quietly, quietly make my 


Pause now to smooth outa pillow, 
Peep at the moon through the 


A little moon, sleepily setting. | 

Feeling the chill, I am getting 

One or two blankets more. 

By the faint light of an open door 

Softly a moment I hover; 

Bend then to straighten the cover 

Over a. small naked shoulder. 

Snuggle down well . . . it's 
turned colder. 


Enters my deepest sleeping 
Onecertain sound, and Fmleaping 
Noiselessly out of my bed; 
You who have heard, know the 


Ofa child’s wild cry in the night. 
I have no need for a light. 


Ears attuned to hark . . . | 
I am like a cat in the dark. 


ican botanists — 
hailing from Cal- 
ifornia, so that he 
should knowwhat 
wild flowers are— 
said this last sea- 
| son in Palestine 
that there» are 
more specimens 
of flowers to be 
countedinagiven 
area in the Holy 
Land than any- 
where else in the 
` world. In spring- 
time, when the 
| rains are over, they 
bespangle the 
| land with beauty. 
Wherever one 
goes, even in arid 
wilderness 
stretches, one 
hearsthe Master's 
injunction to 
| “considerthelilies 
of the field, how 
they grow.”™ 
Anemone, poppy, 
cyclamen, phlox, 
ranunculus, lupin, 
oleander—scores of varieties in such bril- 
liance and profusion as I never saw else- 
where fill the fields of Palestine from 
Moab to the Lebanons. In well-watered 
places where soil and rain have happily 
conspired, their brilliant colors, framed 
in gray rocks and olive-green branches, 
make a blend so perfectly commingled 
by Nature that the result is beautiful to 
the point of tears. 

All who live in Palestine, however, and 
all who visit her long enough to know, 
agree that the wild flowers are loveliest in 
Galilee. There is hardly a hill slope in that 
blossoming land in springtime on which 
the Master, sitting, could not point to the 
profuse and brilliant beauty of the flowers, 
and one who walks beside the Sea of Galilee 
finds Wordsworth’s picture of the daffo- 
dils of England true to the poppies and 
anemones of Palestine: 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Fora long while I sat upon the hill crest 
above Nazareth with the Master’s far- 
flung view across the Holy Land, and at 
my feet his fields of flowers. Upon the 
brim of the hill an Arab plowman, guiding 
his ancient plow with one hand and wield- 
ing his goad with the other, was breaking 
up the ground for the spring sowing. Two 
1Judges vii, 12, 19-21 2I Samuel xxviii, 7-25 
3] Samuel xxxi, 1-4 “II Kings iv, 8-10 
šI Kings xviii, 19-40 ®I Kings xxi, 
1I Kings v, 6, 8-10 ®Psalm cxxxiii, 3 
‘Isaiah xi, 9 ' "Matthew vi, 28, 29 
Matthew vi, 28 
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renews the youthful action of 
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need your hands say 


“Dish 


Re HY try to keep our hands 
white and soft,” women 
said, “and then for an hour and 
a half each day expose them to 
irritating soaps in the dishpan?” 
It was in this way women began 
using Lux for dishes! 
Wash your dishes in Lux and 
your hands stay smooth and white 


99° 


an 
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“dishpan” look. 

The harmful alkali in so many 
soaps—regardless of whether they 
are flakes, chips or cakes—dries 
up the beautifying oils Nature 
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dishes. One teaspoonful is plenty. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


% SHishwashings 
in the big package 
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little children were playing among the 
fresh and fragrant furrows. It was the 
Master’s world, out-of-doors, with flowers, 
husbandmen, children and God. 

Not Nature alone, however, but a con- 
temporary world of dashing and adventur- 
ous human life was within the Master’s 
view from this hill crest. The idea that in 
an isolated village he lived a secluded boy- 
hood is far from true. There, for example, 
in plain view from Nazareth’s hilltop, less 
than four miles northward, Sepphoris 
stands, deserving as well as any town in 
Palestine to be called a “city set on a 
hill”? Around that town, when Jesus 
was about eleven years old, Judas the 
Galilean, whose revolt was still remem- 
bered after Jesus died,” started a desperate 
rebellion against Rome. He gathered a 
powerful company of reckless patriots, 
armed them with weapons seized from the 
king’s armory in Sepphoris, and raised a 
standard around which rallied the furious 
nationalism of the Jews. On that day 
when Judas was slain and his army scat- 
tered by the Romans under Varus, when 
burning Sepphoris sent up its smoke to 
heaven and its inhabitants were sold into 
slavery, where can one imagine Jesus ex- 
cept among the crowd of Nazareth’s in- 
habitants who from this hill crest must 
have watched the scene? And when two 
thousand men suspected of complicity in 
the revolt were later crucified, can it be 
that Nazareth, so close to the rebellion’s 
center, utterly escaped? The Master’s 
first acquaintance with the Cross did not 
begin as in the charming picture where, a 
little child, with out- 
stretched arms he 
casts a cruciform 
shadow on the ground; 
it probably began in 
the terrific spectacle 
of Varus’ soldiers cru- 
cifying folk he knew, 
when he was barely 
twelve years old. 

So, from his earliest 
youth, the Master was 
surrounded by the 
swift and eager move- 
ments of his time and 
knew well its hot and 
stormy passions. 
Palestine had not been 
happy for many years and the fury of the 
people under Roman rule had long been 
dangerously seething. Herod the Great, 
who, as another said, stole to his throne 
like a fox, ruled like a tiger and died like 
a dog, had seized Jerusalem with a Roman 
army in 37 B.C., in a victory so murderous 
that he himself had asked the Romans 
whether they purposed making him king 
of a desert. His ruthless and ambitious 
power had not spared Galilee. He had 
seized Sepphoris, too, and on a day when 
“God sent asnow ” the citizens of Nazareth 
had climbed these hills to watch his legions 
crush their neighboring town. 


Sedition and ‘Revolt 


EROD THE GREAT had died when 

Jesus was a child and tales of his 
murderous rages and savage deeds, as well 
as of his glorious buildings, must have been 
traveling like a conflagration from tongue 
to ear. throughout the Master’s boyhood. 
It was Herod Antipas, “that fox,” Jesus 
called him,’ who ruled Galilee during the 
Master’s youth and manhood.‘ His royal 
residence for years was at Sepphoris and 
the princely retinues that came and went 
the village lads must often have seen, and 
have heard rumors of the intrigues and 
cruelties of the court. When Antipas first 
stole his brother’s wife, for denouncing 
which John the Baptist later lost his life, 
it was no distant crime but a shocking 
indecency in the next village, or at most in 
the new capital at Tiberias by the lake, 
which stirred the indignation of Nazareth. 
Everywhere in Palestine revolt was rife. 
Judas the Galilean had left, as a relic of 
his rebellion, a sworn fraternity of Zealots 
fanatically determined to win release from 


‘Matthew v, 14 *Acts v, 37 Luke xiii, 32 _ 
‘Matthew xiv, 1; Luke iii, 19; ix, 7; Acts xiii, 1 


Rome, and one of them, Simon, later 
joined the discipleship of Jesus.' Could 
Nazareth be so close to Sepphoris and not 
have its group of Zealots too? In Judah 
rebel chiefs rose in constant succession, 
doing small harm to the Romans, says 
Josephus, but affecting their own people 
like a pestilence that walketh in darkness; 
and, as for the Galileans, they were, he 
writes, “ever fond of revolutions, and by 
nature disposed to changes, and delighting 
in seditions.” 

No quiet, isolated, rustic youth, there- 
fore, can be imagined for the Master. The 
glorious days of the Maccabees, when the 
Jews were free, had many a memorial in 
Galilee. Up past the Galilean lake Jona- 
than Maccabeus had pushed his march to 
a resounding victory at the Waters of 
Merom, and at Ptolemais on the Medi- 
terranean, whose curving seabeach Jesus 
could see from his hill crest, the same 
Jonathan had been betrayed and cap- 
tured. In the midst of such stirring 
memories of the past, and surrounded by 
the tumult of an angry people fretting for 
revolt, the Master grew to manhood. 
Such an environment might easily produce 
Judas the Galilean, but how could it pro- 
duce the Man of Galilee? 


Endless Caravans 


E ARE forever indebted to Prof. 

George Adam Smith for making vivid, 
as he has done, the meaning of the high- 
roads in the homeland of the Master. 
“Galilee is covered with roads to every- 
where,” he says, and 
while that is not true 
today it is clear that 
it used to be. For if 
Northern Palestine 
was the narrow land 
bridge over which in- 
vading armies were 
obliged to march in the 
endless wars between 
the Euphrates and the 
Nile, it was also 
the land bridge for the 
numberless caravans 
that did the daily busi- 
ness of the world. If 
one went from the 
coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon to Capernaum, or from Gilead to 
the port of Joppa, or from Ptolemais to the 
Sea of Galilee, or from Egypt to Assyria, 
or from Jerusalem to Tiberias, or from 
Damascus anywhere southward to market 
or shrine, one passed through Galilee or 
across Esdraelon just below it. 

While, therefore, “wars and rumors of 
wars”? were familiar to the Master, a busy 
commercial life amid the stern security of 
Roman rule was also part of his environ- 
ment. From his hill crest he could see mer- 
chants and pilgrims in their caravans 
moving back and forth across the plain. 
They emerged northward from the moun- 
tains of Samaria or headed southward to- 
ward Jerusalem; they swung over the pass 
at Megiddo from the plain of Sharon, or 
they crept up from the Jordan Valley out 
of Gilead; they came down over the hills 
from Damascus, or they brought from far 
countries wares landed at the ports of 
Tyre and Sidon. And looking westward 
he could watch, white-winged upon the 
sea, some 


Quinquereme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white 
wine.* 


It is not strange, then, that in the most 
characteristic teaching of Jesus one finds 
himself, not in close confines, but on an 
open road. Someone is always going some- 
where. The prodigal son goes to a far 
country ;* the traveler falls among thieves;* 
the merchantman is off with his caravan 
in search of fine pearls;’ friends on a 

(Continued on Page 50) 
*John Masefield, Cargoes 


1Acts i, 13 *Matthew xxiv, 6 ‘Luke xv, 13 
‘Luke x, 30 Matthew xiii, 45 
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Her Grace in the priceless gown of ivory lace she wore at her wedding, which took place in the historic gardens of Blenheim Palace 


Nhe, 


LOVMNerA 


Blenheim House—the palace of the Dukes of Marlborough 
near Oxford—was erected in 1723 


ER GRACE, the Duchess of Marlborough, is one 
of the first peeresses of England. An American 
by birth, noted for her great beauty, she is the charm- 
ing mistress of historic Blenheim Palace, manor of the 
Dukes of Marlborough for over two hundred years. 
Among the women of her exalted station traditions 
play a large part, and the beauty of exquisite grooming 
is a matter of daily etiquette which none would dream 
of neglecting. The Duchess herself particularly stresses 
the need of a clear, fresh skin and points out how much 
more easily one can preserve this youthfulness today, 


ie ) Vi 
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y- MISS GLADYS DEACON of BOSTON 


Hlb how to ke p the 


Sradition of Beauly 


“Down to the modern woman,” she says, “the social 
leaders of every age thought that beauty, like a delicate 
hothouse flower, must be sheltered. The woman of 
social prominence today guards her complexion, too, 
but not with veils and parasols. Instead she strides 
through wind and sun and frosty air, her skin exqui- 
sitely cared for with Pond’s Two Creams.” 


And the Duchess adds, “For my own part I never 
have to think of windburn and chapping. These two 
Creams keep my complexion so vigorous and healthy.” 


Soothing, Refreshing, Cleansing 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh and supple use 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and often during the day 
pat it generously over face, throat and hands. Let it remain 
a few moments. Its oils, fine and pure, penetrate the pores, 
removing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat and finish 
with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some of 
the Cream on after the bedtime cleansing. 


A Soft Tone, A Delicate Protection 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness for evening and 
when you go out, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly— 
over face, throat, hands. It not only adds a smooth and 
glowing finish and takes your powder naturally, but it gives 
you, no matter how delicate your skin may be, unfailing pro- 
tection from the irritation caused by dry winds, dust and soot, 


larlborough E 


These Two Creams are chosen by women of high rank 
to cleanse and protect their delicate skins 
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. Mail this coupon for free sample tubes of 
Free Offers t pana: Tae Croom: uh TPF, 


Tur Ponv’s Extract Company, Derr. W 
107 Hupson Street, New York. 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name— = 
Street. a= 


City — — State. 
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Beautiful before the World... 


Soft and smooth in spite of housework 
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Steichen 


Flawless—under the closest scrutiny... soft, smooth, exquisitely cared for 


you can keep your hands, with this 
wonderful healing preparation! 


Dns — shining candle-light — the 
delicate sheen of silk and satin—milk- 
white arms and shoulders .. . . 


What a jarring note, among rich 
and beautiful surroundings, if your 
hands look rough, neglected! 


One’s hands have to be used—yes. 
But protect them as 
you work! Every time 
you have had your 
hands in water—use 
Jergens Lotion, and 
see what an instant- 
ly softening, sooth- 
ing effect it has on 
the skin. 


Jergens Lotion is 
specially made to pro- 
tect women’s hands from the dry- 
ing, chapping effect of housework. 
Together with other healing ingre- 
dients—it contains benzoin and 
almond, two of the most effective 
skin restoratives known to medi- 
cine. 


The moment you use Jergens 
Lotion you will feel pleasure, relief, 
at the way it takes away every bit 
of roughness or irritation—softens 
the skin—gives it a cool, smooth 
feeling. It leaves not a bit of disa- 
greeable stickiness—your skin 
absorbs it instantly. 


JERGENS 
LOTION 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 
50 cents at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. 

Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bathroom shelf, to use for 
your face—keep another above the 
kitchen sink, for convenience when 
using your hands for housework. 


you are careful to protect it 


LE 


Every time you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion, to keep the 


skin smooth and silky-soft 


Now—the large-size trial bottle 
- - Send for it today! 
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Housework will dry and roughen 
the skin—age it early—unless 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 

3017 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the 
new large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, 
and the booklet, “Your Skin and Its Care.” 


City... ; 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 3017 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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journey arrive unexpectedly, requiring 
hospitality; the householder leaves his 
servants and the nobleman his subjects to 
travel widely and return again.? I cannot 
read these parables now without seeing Je- 
sus asa boy on his hilltop above Nazareth, 
watching with eager eyes the caravans 
weaving in and out across the plain, and 
dreaming of the lands they came from and 
the goals they sought. 

One spot in Nazareth quickened my 
imagination about as much as the hills 
above the town. The parish church of the 
Greek Catholics is built on the site of the 
traditional synagogue in which it is sup- 
posed that Jesus preached when his towns- 
men turned against him and when, nearly 
throwing him down the neighboring prec- 
ipice, they drove him forever from the 
town.’ 

One can. still:see the old foundation 
stones on which’ this little village sanc- 
tuary, now thirty feet long by twenty-six 
feet wide, supposedly was built. While 
there is no certainty that we are here on 
an authentic site, it is not impossible. 
Sacred places are not lightly changed. 
Nazareth, with its synagogue, remained 
exclusively Jewish for centuries afterChrist 
was here, and we pick up the trail again 
in the sixth century when the Pilgrim of 
Piacenza mentions the synagogue in Naz- 
areth. This at least may be the spot where 
the Master’s fearless sermon against the 
racial prejudices of his fellow townsmen 
and in favor of God’s are for Syrian and 
Sidonian as well as Jew aroused the ire of 
Nazareth. If so, it was here that the 
Master as a 
boy sat at the 


= 


school of Hillel—who, when Jesus was a 
boy, was still alive—a brother in spirit to 
Gamaliel, who instructed Paul, a liberal, 
that is, who against the excessive strict- 
ness of the school of Shammai endeavored 
to give the Law a sensible, humane inter- 
pretation. Did he, perhaps, observe the 
kindling soul of this son of Mary? Was it 
questions which he had raised in the 
boy’s mind that Jesus discussed with the 
doctors at Jerusalem when he was twelve 
years old? Did this unknown rabbi and 
his growing charge fall into close and 
stimulating friendship and walk the hills 
together, as well as study in the syna- 
gogue, discussing problems of the faith 
and the conflicting views of Essenes, Sad- 
ducees, and Pharisees? 


Teachings of the Rabbis 


LL this we cannot know, but one thing 
is sure—the Master was acquainted, 
not simply with the Scriptures, but with 
the finest teaching of the rabbis too. The 
Mishnah, which gathered up their wis- 
dom, was first written down after Jesus 
died, but the sayings themselves had been 
current for many years. That they may 
have influenced the Master in his youth is 
probable; it is not probable, on the other 
side, that his words would be embodied by 
official Jewish teachers who hated him. 
One notes with interest, therefore, the 
close kinship between the Master and 
the best of the rabbis. 

His word about taking a beam from 
one’s own eye before taking the mote 
from the eye of a brother! is paralleled 
by Rabbi Tarphon: “If he (the reprover) 
say to him 
Take the mote 


feet of some 
local teacher 
andlearned the 
Jewish Law. 
Josephus, who 
was governor 
of Galilee 
thirty-four 
years after 
Jesus’ ministry 
there, wrote 
that the Jews 
recognized 


A Millionaire Pauper 


from thine 
eyes, the other 
replies, Take 


v the beam from 

N thine eyes.” 

4 ANY His saying, 
‘ sù me “With what 


measure ye 
mete, it shall 
be measured 
unto you,’ oc- 
curs word for 
word in the 


their duty to Mishnah. His 
educate their saying that 
children in the By Birt TARR “Every one 
customs of the that looketh 
forefathers °M SUPPOSED to be quite shiftless— on a woman to 


that they “may 


Never have a cent to spare; 


lust after her 


imitate them, Of the money men are making hath com- 
and beingnour- I have not corralled my share. mitted adul- 
ished up in tery with her 
them may When I make an honest dollar, already in his 
neither trans- Somehow it will never stay; heart’ is akin 
gress them,nor Someone always comes and gets it to the words of 
have any ex- With a bill for me to pay. RabbiShimeon 
cuse for ignor- ben Lakish: 
ance of them.” Though I haven't any money, “He that com- 
Still, I rate a millionaire; mitteth adul- 

Growth For I’m worth five million dollars— tery with his 
Have the assets, fair and square. eyes is also to 

P TO this be called an 
villagesyn- I have Sonny—he’s a million; adulterer.” His 


agogue, there- 
fore, year after 
year the chil- 
dren of Naza- 
reth would 
come.Onewon- 
ders what kind 


Sister’s worth a million more; 
And a million-dollar baby 
Croons and plays around our floor. 


There is Mother—she’s a million; 
Couldn’t spare her; she’s a peach; 
That’s four million. You can’t buy them 


admonition 
about “yea” 
and “‘nay ” be- 
ing sufficient 
without the 
bolstering of 
oaths‘ is like 


of teacher saw For a million dollars each. the saying of 
the lad from Rabbi Eliezer: 
Mary’s home And that million-dollar baby “Yeaisanoath 
sitting for the Has a million-dollar smile; and nay is an 
firsttimeonthe That’s the thing that keeps us going; oath.” And 
floorofthesyn- That is what makes life worth while. his warning 
agogue in the against giving 


circle of his 
scholars and 


So I’m worth five million dollars; 
It’s as plain as it can be. 


to be seen of 
men? is akin to 


looking up at I'm a millionaire for certain the same rabbi’s 
him with wide When my baby smiles at me. saying: “He 
and eager eyes. Matthew vii, 3-5 


I suspect he 
was of the 
iLuke xi, 6 
*Matthew xxi, 
33-41; Luke 


xix, 12 
3Luke iv, 29, 30 


Some of us have only money; 
Some have wealth beyond compare. 
If we'll only count our assets, 
Everyone’s a millionaire. 


*Matthew vii, 2 
Matthew v, 28 
‘Matthew v, 34-37 
Matthew vi, 2, 3 
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WHEN tempted to “try” an unproved 
soap, remember, before Palmolive came, 
women were told “Use no soap on your 
faces.” Soaps then were judged too harsh. 


Blended of rare cosmetic oils, and made 
solely for one purpose, to safeguard your 
complexion, Palmolive has largel 
changed the beauty methods of the world. 


Use it according to the rule printed 
in the text at the right. Note the differ- 
ence that comes. 


Retail Price 


10¢ 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


youth 


“that schoolgirl complexion’ 


The simple rule in daily skin care to follow if you seek it 


4 bes woman of today knows one goal above 
all others in beauty care. And that is to keep 
her Youth. For she knows how tragically diffi- 
cult, once lost, it is to regain. 


Soap and water has become the Youth 
preservation rule of the world. Used properly, 
it is surprising what it does. The thousands of 
youthful women, long past their first youth, 
seen on every side today, prove the point be- 
yond question. 

Urged by leading skin specialists, that rule is 
based on keeping the skin and pores clean of 
age-inviting accumulations. Its whole secret is 
the KIND of soap one uses. A true complexion 
soap is meant, a soap like Palmolive, made for 
one purpose only; to safeguard the complexion. 
Others may prove too harsh. 


The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
So, largely on expert advice, more and more 


thousands of women turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmolive, used this way. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never’ 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the 
difference one week makes. The Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


THREE $1000. 
prizes 


908 OTHER 
CASH PRIZES 
> 


“What the30-day test of Postum 
has done for me’’—a letter not ex- 
ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“Why I think Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls’’—a letter 
not exceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“How I make Postum—and why 
I like it best made my way’’— 
a letter not exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; 
fourth, 3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of 
$50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 
prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 
each; twelfth, 145 prizes of $1 each. 
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prize contest 


MSF prizes! Three $1000 prizes! Three $500 prizes! Money that 
will buy trips to Europe—motor cars—education in college—any 
one of scores of things you’ve dreamed about! 


Win some of this money ! A thousand others will succeed. Why not yourself? 
Your experience, written in the form of a letter. That’s all that is wanted. 


Write us about your experience with the thirty-day test of Postum. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have made this test—used Postum, in place of caffein 
beverages, as their mealtime drink for thirty days—and kept right on using 
it because of results! “Since changing from caffein to Postum, my old herv- 
ousness has vanished.” “I sleep like a baby.” “No more headaches.” “I 
now digest my food without any trouble.” These are random comments of 
others. Now we want to hear from you—whether you have used Postum for 
twenty years, or are only a beginner. Enter this contest ! Hundreds of prizes 
for the best letters! Win one of them! 


Or, if you prefer, write about Instant Postum made with milk, for chil- 
dren. This drink has made wonderful strides. Mothers all over the country 
are serving it to their children. The schools are taking it up, as part of the 
noon-day lunch. A hot drink, made from whole wheat and bran, plus all 
the body-building nourishment of milk! A drink made instantly in the cup! 
A drink which every child likes—even those who dislike milk alone! “Why 
I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and 
girls”. It is certainly easy to write an enthusiastic letter on such a subject! 
And the first prize is $1000. 


Lastly, there are hundreds of other prizes for letters on the subject, “How 
I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” There are two forms 
of Postum, you know—Instant Postum and Postum Cereal. They are ex- 
actly the same drink, but prepared in different ways. Some people swear’ by 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with either boiling water or 
hot (not boiled) milk. Others like, Postum Cereal much better—prepared 
by boiling, or in a percolator. Some prefer Postum strong, some like it weak, 
others like it “medium”. Just as with other hot drinks,.a little experiment-* 
ing is needed to prepare Postum so it is most delicious to the individual 
taste. A thousand dollars for the best letter on this subject !\Other big prizes! 


Read the rules on this page, then prepare to enter Postum’s $10,000 con- 
test today! 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 
and Postum Cereal the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you may obtain 
a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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1. You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and submit as many entries as 
.you care to. 

2. Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 

3. Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only, "Neatness counts. 

4. Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 

5. In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 

6. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
of the judges as final. 

7.No communications will be acknowl- 
edged, andnomanuscripts will be returned. 

8. Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
are not eligible. 

9. Address énvelopes to “P. O. Box 574A, 
Battle Creek, Michigan.” 

10. Manuscripts must-be received before 5 
p.m. December 31, 1927. 

(Prizes will be awatded, and the names and 

addresses of prize winners announced as early 


‘as possible in. 1928.) _ 


The' Judges 
U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., 
former Health Commissioñer, of New York 
City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home 
Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
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who ostentatiously gives alms to the 
poor—for this, God will bring him to 
judgment.” One catches the tone of 
Jesus’ teaching in many a fine and lofty 
passage from. the rabbis: “How doth it 
affect the Holy One, blessed be he . . . 
whether a man eat food unclean or clean ”; 
“ Almsgiving and good works outweigh all 
the commandments in the Law”; “They 
who are insulted yet insult not again, who 
hear themselves reproached yet answer 
not again . . . of them Scripture says, 
They that love him are as the going forth 
of the sun in his might.” 

Our imagination, therefore, of the un- 
known teacher of Nazareth whose in- 
struction kindled and whose friendship 
encouraged the Master’s boyhood is not 
unjustified. How 


stirred he must = = 


The presence of the traditional syna- 
gogue site makes the scene of Jesus’ re- 
jection by his fellow townsmen vivid to 
the visitor. Somewhere along Jordan, 
John the Baptist had been drawing the 
crowds from all Palestine and, whether at 
the fords near Jericho or at Abarah, north 
of Beisan, where Esdraelon drops to the 
river, Jesus had gone to be baptized. The 
burden of his family’s support apparently 
was eased; his brothers were growing up; 
he was thirty years of age and the day of 
his public teaching had arrived. Already 
he had been in Capernaum and had 
aroused attention there.! His family’s 
anxiety about him doubtless had begun— 
a solicitude so acute that a little later they 
concluded that he was beside himself.* 
Our imaginary rabbi must also have been 
concerned at the fearless unconvention- 
ality of his erst- 
while scholar and 


have been at first 
by the eager re- 
sponsiveness and 
the flaming in- 
sight of the pupil, 
and at times how 
troubled too! 
“Every man who 
possesses real vi- 
tality,” saysProf. 
Gilbert Murray, 
“can be seen as 
the resultant of 
two forces. He is 
first the child of 
a particular age, 
society, conven- 
tion; of what we 
may call in one 
word a tradition. 
He is secondly, in 


Gandles in the Wind 


By ELLEN M. CARROLL 


IVES are candles in the wind 
Burning bravely bright, 
Spending gold flame lavishly 
Throughout the blackest night, 
Battling valiantly and long 
Against the wind’s vast might. 


Lives are candles in the wind: 
O wind, be kind, be kind— 
What joy for you in that deep dark 
A quenched flame leaves behind? 


at his amazing 
deeds, but still, 
likeatrueteacher, 
he clung to his 
faith in his pupil 
and to the village 
synagogue one 
Sabbath wel- 
comed the boy of 
Nazareth, now 
become a man 
with a resound- 
ing name. 

What painter 
could reproduce 
the scene—the 
carpenter preach- 
ing to his old as- 
sociates ‘who 
thought they 
knew him well; 


one degree or an- 
other, a rebel 
against that tradition. And the best tra- 
ditions make the best rebels.” 


The Day of Revelation 


F THIS truth the Master’s life pre- 

sents a perfect illustration. How anx- 
ious the teacher at Nazareth must have 
been as he saw this spiritually minded 
youth, whom he so loved, going beyond the 
acceptance of the rabbis’ best traditions 
into revolt against their insufficiency. 
Dangerous thoughts were afire in that 
boy’s mind. He was not content with the 
narrow nationalism of his people. He was 
thinking deep thoughts about God and 
duty so free from the entanglements of cult 
that they were likely to become univer- 
sally human, capable of being taken up, 
thought through, and lived upon by men of 
any race at any time. No village teacher 
could have grasped that idea or wished to 
grasp it. I stood one day spellbound in 
the little synagogue sympathizing with 
that amiable, liberal yet conventional 
man who anxiously discerned there for the 
first time the new wings on which his 
favorite pupil yet would fly. 

Meanwhile, year after year, we may 
picture Jesus going up to the Passover in 
Jerusalem. Luke tells us that his parents 
went up every year} and while the Master’s 
first pilgrimage with them is specially re- 
corded, there is every reason to suppose 
that after that he made one of the caravan 
from Nazareth who annually worshiped in 
the temple. He, too, traveled. He, too, 
knew his country and its capital as well as 
its Scriptures and the teaching of its 
rabbis. While, therefore, after Joseph died 
he worked as a carpenter to support his 
mother and her growing family, he was 
whetting inward tools fit to match the 
keenest dialectics of the famous rabbis. 
Yet how little his fellow townsmen under- 
stood what was going on within him! 
How blind they were to the difference be- 
tween him and them! By inevitable steps 
the day of revelation came, when they 
stood before him shocked and angry at his 
strange new teaching—‘‘Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary, and the brother 
of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his sisters here with us? ”? 
iLuke ii, 41 *Mark vi, 3 


the strained ex- 
pectancyofMary 
and the family; the hopefulness and yet 
the fear of the rabbi trying to be loyal 
still; the sermon, then, with an old text 
driven home to a new issue and with a 
clear attack upon the cherished racial 
prejudices of the Jews? I walked up and 
down the little synagogue until I thought 
I saw it all—the rising wrath of outraged 
orthodoxy, the grief of the family, the dis- 
appointment of friends, the despair of the 
teacher who finds his pupil flying now be- 
yond his outmost reach, until the pent 
passion of the crowd can be no more re- 
pressed. Out from the synagogue and 
down the narrow streets of Nazareth I fol- 
lowed the mob that dragged the Master 
to the precipice which stands there yet— 
the Mount of Precipitation it is called 
today—whence, it well may be, the angry 
villagers proposed to cast our Lord. 


Beautiful and Tragic Memories 


UCH was the end of Jesus’ residence in 
Nazareth. So far as we know he never 
returned to it again. It is today a shrine 
alike of beautiful and tragic memories. 
Here his boyhood must have been whole- 
some and radiant —— 


A little Child, a Joy-of-heart, with eyes 
Unsearchable, he grew in Nazareth, 
His daily speech so innocently wise 
That all the town went telling: “ Jesus 
saith.” * 


Yet here he was rejected by his friends 
and where first he had seen a crucifixion 
his own crucifixion cruelly began. 

I stood where I could watch the road 
from Nazareth toward the Sea of Galilee. 
I thought I saw him with torn, bedraggled 
clothes and wounded face walking un- 
hurried from the crowd that in its first 
anger had wished to kill him. He was, to 
be sure, going to a marvelous ministry be- 
side the sea, but he was leaving home hated 
and disgraced. As I watched him I thought 
I heard a sob behind me. It was Mary— 
and beside her was the rabbi, very sorrow- 
ful. 
1Luke iv, 23 *Mark iii, 21 M. 

*Katharine Lee Bates: At Nazareth 

EDITOR'S NOTE—Doctor Fosdick’s ninth ar- 
ticle, The Galilean Ministry, will appear in an 
early issue. 


o you use 


a dentifrice because you are 


scared 


or because you want 
your teeth to be 


CLEAN? 


p= up the package of denti- 
frice that is in your bathroom 
now and try to remember why 
you bought that particular kind. 

Was it fear? Did you buy it to 
cure or prevent some ugly mouth 
disease that you had been fright- 
ened about? 

Or did you buy it simply be- 
cause you wanted your teeth to 
be clean? 

It is a very wise thing to keep 
the teeth clean, and a very foolish 
thing not to. There is no doubt 
that neglect of the teeth is dan- 
gerous and that you ought to do 
all you can to protect the health 
of your teeth, mouth and gums. 

But how much can you do? 

“Surely,” you may think, “I 
want to keep my teeth clean al- 
ways, but is that a// I can expect 
of a dentifrice?” 

You can get the best an- 
swer to that question from 
your dentist. He will tell 


Name. 


Est. 1806 


KEEP YOUR TEETH 


CLEAN 


and fear no ugly mental 
dental ills 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 202-1 
595 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me a sample of this modern Dentifrice that cleans. 


you just this: “The most that we 
in the dental profession expect 
of a dentifrice is that it will clean 
the teeth safely and thoroughly. 
More than this, we feel, a denti- 
frice cannot be logically expected 
to do, nor can it actually do. 
“Keep your teeth clean and don’t 
be afraid, for in keeping them clean 
you are doing every possible thing 
that anyone except a dentist can 
do to avoid dangers of tooth de- 
cay and other dental troubles.” 
Thus say dentists to those 
patients who ask them for their 
opinions of the relative virtues and 
curative properties of dentifrices. 
It is better, too, for your teeth, 
for your serenity, and for your 
purse to rely on cleanliness and be 
confident, for in using a denti- 
frice that really cleans, such as 
Colgate’s, you are doin 
A the utmost you can do is 
keep your teeth healthy, 
strong and beautiful. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
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"My daughter gained 
fully 5 pounds 


“T gave Ovaltine to my eight-year-old daughter 

to aid her appetite. She gained in weight and 
her appetite was much better. 
“T mix Ovaltine with a cup of milk, and my 
little girl likes it better than plain milk. She has 
gained fully 5 pounds while taking less than 
3 large cans, So glad I discovered this help.” 


How Ovaltine builds healthy, robust bodies 


If your child is underweight or nervous or hard 
to make eat, try Ovaltine—a pure, delicious 
food-drink from Switzerland. 20,000 doctors 
recommend it, Even the 3-day test, which we 
offer here, will show a difference. 

For Ovaltine quickly builds up in three ways: 
Firsr—It stimulates lagging appetites. Di- 
gests very quickly. Twice as quickly as milk it- 
self. Even in cases of impaired digestion. 
Seconp—It supplies certain health-building 
essentials which are often missing from chil- 
dren’s daily fare. One cup of Ovaltine has 
actually more food value than 12 cups of beef 
extract. 

Tuirp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of di- 
gesting 4 to 5 times its own weight of other foods 
they eat. Hence digestion goes on 
speedily and efficiently. Quick 
assimilation follows, Building up 
new brawn and buoyant health. 


Nature’s danger signals 


Underweight, restlessness, fretful- 
ness, listless appetite, or a whiny 
voice—these are Nature’s danger 
signals. Unchecked, they may lead 


OVALTI 


“My nine-year-old 
daughter refused to 
drink milk after a sick 
spell and was very run 
down. She now drinks a 
quart of milk a day with 
Ovaltine in it and is 
‘wild’ about it. She has, 
gained 2 pounds in" 
two weeks.” 
Mrs. J. M. S., 

Pampa, Tex, 


Send for 3-day test 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


Ta 


Omaha, Neb. 


If you are 
worried about your 
child’s weight or 
well-being, read this 
mother’s true ex- 
perience . . . then— 


Accept this 3-day test 


to ills that will ruin your child’s whole future. 
Quick restoration 


Ovaltine supplies the needed essentials for 
healthy growth. It restores normal appetite in 
a natural way. Thus, “free to gain,” children 
pick up weight almost at once. They store up 
vital energy to grow on. They are bright-eyed 
and happy— filled with the zest of life. (Note 
the unsolicited testimonials.) 

Ovaltine taken at night brings children sound, 
restful sleep. Morning finds them fresh, clear- 
eyed and buoyant. Ovaltine taken daily, keeps 
them in the pink of condition. A tremendous 
aid to normal growth. 

A pure, delicious food 


Children love Ovaltine. And it is good for them 


-any time of the day. It is particularly good to 


tone them up after sickness or a bad cold. It 
contains no drugs. It is the special food prop- 
erties of Ovaltine—and absolutely nothing else— 
that bring its wonderful results and popularity. 
It has been in use in Switzerland for over 30 
years. And is now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use. 
But to let you try it we 
will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10c, 
to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in 
stamps. 


; Now more than 
20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 


“It was quite a problem to 
get my two boya to eat the 
kind of food I know is good 
for them—until my husband 
brought home a can of Oval- 
tine. We put it in their milk 
and they not only love it 


Tue Wanner Company, Derr. H-3 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1 enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 

ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine, 


Name. 


Street.. 


«State. 
(One package to a person) 


City... 


September, 1927 


Glatire Ambler 


(Continued from Page 5) 


run of ’em care for? What do they talk 
about? Why, nothing but what they do 
talk about—just all this and that, till you 
get absolutely sick of listening to ’em. All 
in the world they got to go on is simply 
their sex appeal, and in the long run what 
does that amount to? All you got to do is 
analyze it to see it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing more than just a part of their ma- 
ternity instinct, and you get awful tired 
of it. What I mean, you take two people 
that’s got more than 
mere sex appeal, and 
suppose they meet in 
a place like this, the 
way I’ve met you here, 
Claire, well, I mean 
there ought to be a 
pretty good kick in it.” 
He paused, and then, 
with increased earnest- 
ness, he added, “I 
don’t care for anything that hasn’t got 
a kick in it. Do you feel that way, 
too, Claire?” 

She inclined her head gravely, assent- 
ing. “Yes; I think life isn’t worth living, 
practic’ly, unless you get a kick out of it.” 

“I knew you’d feel that way,” Nelson 
said in a low voice. “I knew you would.” 
Then, emotional after the confirmation of 
this affinity between them, he walked on 
in silence, believing that she shared his 
feeling. 


UT here he pathetically failed in com- 

prehension of his new friend. Claire 
was wondering which of two dresses she 
would wear that evening to a dance at the 
Beach Club; all the way from Nelson’s 
cottage, she had been trying to decide 
between them, She was only secondarily 
aware of Nelson, though she had seemed 
to be giving him a stirred attention. Her 
share of the conversation had been not 
much more than the repetition of a famil- 
iar formula, yet he found it anything but 
mechanical. For in this she was exercising 
an art possessed and habitually practiced 
by most of her sex. Nelson’s own mother 
used a variation of it frequently, at break- 
fast, when she gave a perfect response to 
her husband’s discourse without listening 
to it or disturbing in the least the house- 
wifely planning that then always occu- 
pied her mind. 

Without speaking again, the two young 
people reached the driveway gate of the 
house Claire’s father had leased for thesum- 
mer; and here they paused. 

“Well ” Nelson said, a little 
huskily, for his emotion had not subsided 
but increased. “I suppose we couldn’t go 
on a little way farther? Prob’ly you want 
to goin?” 


TANT to?” she echoed, and, as she 

wished to look over the two dresses 
before making a choice between them, she 
decided against any prolongation of their 
walk. “I don’t know why you should put 
it that way, Nelson,” she said. “One 
doesn’t always do what one wants to.” 

“But it isn’t near dinnertime yet— 
not near. If you do want to, I don’t see 
why —” š 

““Men never see why,” she said gently. 
“Because they can do what they like with 
their own time, they always think a girl 
an” 

He sighed. Her tone implied important 
duties that could not honorably be evaded, 
no matter what her desires might be; and 
he understood that her strong inclination 


was to extend their walk. “Well,” he 
said, “I wish you could; but if you 
can’t —” He leaned against one of the 


pillars of rough stone that served as gate- 
posts. “Anyhow, I’m glad we've had this 
talk. There’s not many girls I’d care to 
talk to the way I do to you, Claire, be- 
cause they wouldn’t understand. In the 
first place, what I mean, I wouldn’t talk 
to ’em the way I been talking to you, and 


in the second place, if I did, they wouldn’t 
understand what I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, they would,” she said gener- 
ously. “Plenty of them would, Nelson. 
You mustn’t be so cynical.” 

“Tm not exactly cynical,” he returned, 
much pleased. “But it’s true. I don’t 
know another girl here that I’d talk to 
like this or that’d understand what I mean 
if I did.” 

“Oh, Nelson! Not one?” 

“Not a single one.” 

“Well, I do,” she 
said. “ Anyhow, if there 
aren’t any around here 
I’ve known girls other 
places that would.” 

He conceded a little. 
“Well, maybe there 
are girls other places 
that would; but any- 
how you're the only one 
here. That’s the reason I wanted to say 
something about—about ——” He hesi- 
tated, then went on: “ Well, what I mean: 
You take two people that are the only two 
people that understand each other in a 
place like this, and that really care about 
the same things that the others don’t care 
about, well, what I mean, I think two 
people like that, if they were at a dance, 
like tonight, f'r instance—and knew they 
cared about the same things the way we 
do—well, we could walk down to the rocks 
and sit there most of the time, if you'd like 
to. I hope you'd like to as much as I 
would, Claire. Would you?” 

His tone was wistful, yet not without 
confidence in a favorable reply, for Nelson 
felt that a definite and exquisite tie had 
been established between them. He was 
surprised, and troubled, therefore, when 
she did not immediately reply to his ques- 
tion; and after a few moments he re- 
peated it, a little huskily. “You would, 
wouldn’t you, Claire?” 


TILL she hesitated. That evening was 

to mark her first appearance before a 
general collection of the younger summer 
inhabitants of the place, and her ambition 
was by no means limited to the capture of 
an individual. She wished Nelson to be 
an ardent suitor for her favor, and by his 
ardor an incitement to competition—in 
fact, a herald or advertiser for her; and 
she hoped to be kept too busy, even this 
first evening, to leave the dancing floor 
at all. But as the most useful diplomatic 
reply to his question was difficult, she fell 
back upon a repetition of something she 
had just used. 

“Girls can’t always do what they want 
to, Nelson.” 

“What?” He was puzzled. “Why, you 
could go down to the rocks with me if you 
wanted to, couldn't you?” 

“Not tonight, I’m afraid.” 

“But you could!” 

She shook her head sadly. 
I’d promised my mother.” 

“But why should she ——” 

“She’s old-fashioned, Nelson.” 

“Oh, dear me!” he said, much de- 
pressed. “But anyhow ——” 


“No—not if 


NYHOW we'll see a lot of each other,” 
she interrupted cheeringly, and she 
gave hima swift, bright look that lifted him 
to a state of adequate consolation. ‘‘Gra- 
cious!” she cried. “If you knew all I have 
todo!” And with that she said “G’by!”’ 
and flitted lightly up the driveway, while 
he stood gazing after her in precisely the 
fond condition she wished. She would see 
him again, she knew, in about four hours; 
and she now economically put him out of 
her conscious thought just as a cook who 
has set a dish in the oven to bake for some 
similar length of time, puts it out of her 
mind and turns to other matters. She 
went briskly to the selection of her dress, 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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don't fool 
yourself 
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Rings aren’t binding 
Nobody wants a life partner with 1% Nice people—and successful people 
a real case of halitosis (unpleasant | Had Halitosis | — take this precaution every day 
breath). All too often, therefore, 1l 5 barberssay | especially before meeting others. 


the ring is sent back, the engage- that about | You owe it to yourself to do the 


every third man 
ment broken, that walks into the | same thing. 
shop has haiitosis. 
For nowadays halitosis is in- | Who should know Why not put yourself on the 


better than barbers? 


excusable —a deliberate offense. safe and polite side? It’s a good 


Face to face evidence 


By simply rinsing the mouth idea to keep a bottle handy in 


with Listerine, the safe antiseptic, every trace home and office for this purpose. Lambert 
of unpleasant odor is removed. Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 
Millions are switching to 
Listerine Tooth Paste be- 
cause it cleans teeth whiter 
and in quicker time than 
ever before. We'll w. 

you'll like it. Large tube 25¢ 


—the safe antiseptic 
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rasp 


CAT LAST—a raspberry gela» 
tin with a flavor that is unmis- 
takably raspberry. 

The instant you taste Royal 
Raspberry Gelatin you can pic- 
ture the large juicy berries from 
which that marvelous flavor 
comes. The juice of thirty-five 
raspberries ripe and luscious— 
flavors each package of Royal 
Raspberry. 

Ask for Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin in the red package if you 
want raspberry gelatin that really 
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berries 


tastes of fresh ripe raspberries. 
Four other real fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Cherry, Orange and 
Lemon. 


Purest and Best for Children 


Now that experts lay so much stress 
on the positive benefits of pure gela- 
tin in the diet of growing children it 
is necessary to choose the purest and 
best. 

The fact that Royal has no slight- 
est trace of gummy taste or odor 
proves the great superiority of the 
gelatin from which Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin is made. 
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while young Nelson, having watched her 
out of sight, reverently picked a leaf from 
the ivy that climbed one of the gateway 
pillars, and then walked slowly homeward, 
sighing dreamily. He had lived a long 
time, he felt, much of it occupied with 
dreary illusions; and at last he was not 
only in love, but had found a nature that 
corresponded to his own. The great har- 
mony had been established between them: 
She cared for the same things that he did. 


IE 


ELSON was all the more in a sighing 

condition because of Claire’s devotion 
to the tasks that called her indoors. He 
understood them to be useful and altru- 
istic — perhaps aiding her mother with 
household management, possibly perform- 
ing secretarial duties for her father; at any 
rate, something better than the occupa- 
tions of his sisters, who never did anything, 
he was convinced, 
except for them- 
selves, Everything 
about this girl was 
beautifully admir- 
able; hers was a 
deeper nature than 
that of other girls; 
and she was so con- 
scientious that she 
wouldn’t even 
break a promise 
unreasonably ex- 
torted by the old- 
fashioned preju- 
dices of her mother. Nelson recognized a 
noble loyalty; but he was a little gloomy 
about it too. He had a foreboding of 
rivalry; there were three or four dashing 
contemporaries of his whom Claire had 
not met; and it was partly with them in 
mind that he had suggested the departure 
to the rocks. In particular, he felt an 
uneasiness about the effect upon her of 
two of his close friends. 

Platter Thomas and Bill Reek were 
“all right among men,” Nelson thought; 
but he did not like their manners with 
girls. Platter and Bill were too informal; 
they were boisterous, coarse-grained, off- 
hand; and they were incapable of making 
fine distinctions; they would not under- 
stand that Claire Ambler wasn’t the kind 
of person one slaps on the back. He had 
seen Platter and Bill presented to a girl on 
the beach and immediately take her into 
the surf and hold her under water as a 
means of establishing, without inter- 
mediate tediums, a proper camaraderie. 
The fact that girls seemed to be flattered 
by the attentions of the boorish pair, 
Nelson attributed to a swift and commo- 
dious motorboat, their joint property. 
The motorboat would not dazzle a girl 
who had seen so much of the world as 
Claire had, he thought; and yet her very 
conscientiousness might prevent her from 
declining invitations. Moreover, Platter 
and Bill would be certain to tell her about 
the boat as soon as they met her—they 
never failed to drag in an apparently 
casual mention of it, and he had a pre- 
monition that he was going to find them 
annoying. 


EREIN he was a true prophet; they 
were so annoying, in fact, that he spoke 
of them to Claire before the evening was 
half over, and he showed feeling. “I 
s’pose they been bragging to you about 
that old tub o’ theirs,” he said severely, 
as he danced with her. “They never 
meet anybody new they don’t begin right 
away to blah-blah about it. I hope you 
didn’t flatter em by seeming to take any 
interest in it—I mean after this after- 
noon,” 
“After this afternoon, Nelson?” she 
asked vaguely. 
“Yes,” he said. 


“You know. I mean 


our caring for the same things. You 
know.” 

“Oh, yes,” she returned quickly. “Of 
course.” 


“You meant it, didn’t you, Claire?” 
“Meant what?” 


“Well—you know. I mean about our 
caring for the same things. Didn’t 


“Well, since we found that out, don’t 
you think it makes a difference? What I 
mean: When two people care for the same 
things, why, I shouldn’t think one of ’em 
would seem so excited about meeting a 
lot of new men, and look in their eyes, and 
seem so eager and pleased when they cut 
in when we’re dancing together and every- 
thing like that. What I mean: If I didn’t 
remember this afternoon, the way you 
been behaving tonight I wouldn’t even 
know we did care for the same things.” 

“But we do, Nelson.” 

“Well, then,” he said reproachfully, “I 


think you might act more like it, Claire. 
The way you been acting tonight I 
wouldn’t know whether you cared for the 
same things or just never thought about 
anything in the world except mere sex 
appeal, 


You haven't promised you'll go 
out in their old 
boat with ’em yet, 
have you?” 

‘Promised 
who?” 

“Platter Thomas 
and Bill Reek.” 

“ Which ones are 
they, Nelson? I’ve 
met so many lately 
and somehow I get 
their names mixed 


up. 


At this he was 
relieved. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m glad you do,” he said. “So you 


haven't.” 

“Haven’t what?” 

“Haven't said you’d go out in their 
boat.” 

“Let me see.” A slight frown, as of per- 
plexity, appeared upon her pretty brow. 
“There were three boys who asked me to 
motor with them, and one to go canoe- 
ing —” 

“What!” Nelson interrupted. 
didn’t ——” 


“You 


H, YES!” she said, remembering. 

“And there were two that talked 
about motorboating. One wanted me to 
go tomorrow morning and the other in the 
afternoon.” 

“Listen!” Nelson said. “You didn’t 
promise you would, did you?” 

Surprised, she looked up at his flushed 
and troubled face. “Well, they all seem 
so nice and cordial ——” 

“All?” he gasped. “All! D’you mean 
you're going to do what all of ’em asked 
you to? After this afternoon?” 

“But you don’t want me to snub people, 
do you, Nelson? Just when they’re anx- 
ious to be friendly and make me feel at 
home in a strange place?” 

“Listen!” he said. “You mean you 
told all of ’em you would?” 

“But what else could I do, Nelson?” 

Nelson looked desperate. “You did, 
then! After this afternoon! You said we 
cared for the same things and then you go 
ahead and get yourself all dated up like 
this!” 

“But, Nelson —” 

“It’s terrible,” he said. 
thing.” 

“But we do care for the same things, 
Nelson, don’t you believe it?” 

“Well, then, if we do, what makes you 
go and date yourself up for all this ——” 


“Tt’s a terrible 


Bt here he was unpleasantly inter- 
rupted. A muscular hand descended 
heartily upon his shoulder; Mr. Platter 
Thomas was “cutting in,” and claimed 
the lady for his partner in the dance. 
Nelson was left with a sense of injury and 
no answer to an incomplete question. The 
sense of injury seemed to be located at 
first at a point in his lower throat; later 
it spread to his chest, and then progress- 
ing rapidly, saturated his whole person. 
Breathing heavily, he determined to “cut 
in” himself, and insist upon a direct reply; 
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WHIPPET 


LANDAU 


The Whole 


BOUNDLESS 
WORLD 


Is Yours 


IN THE 


O OWN a Whippet is to have access to` 


those spots of vivid beauty and romantic 
interest which intrigue our fancy and fire our 
imagination. 


Whippet is not only the most economical. 


car in America to operate, but it is the lowest 
priced car offering 4-wheel brakes as standard 
equipment nationally. It is a roomy,com- 
fortable, smart and safe automobile. Over 
100,000 were sold in less than 11 months. 


The Landau has alow-swung, full-vision body, 
which is distinctive, colorful and gracefully 
proportioned. It appeals particularly to women 
—with their keen appreciation of value, and 
their insistence upon being up-to-date. 


Four-wheel brakes —Traffic laws will make them com- 
pulsory on all cars some day. 


PAINTED DESERT—COLORFUL WONDERLAND... OF 
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Interior roominess— Plenty of room for five. Proving 


what scientific engineering can accomplish in a less 


bulky automobile. 
Speed— We say.5 5 miles lea hour. Owners say we under- 
state it. 


Pickup—From 5 to 30 miles an hour in 13 seconds. 


Economy—Still the Coast-to-Coast economy record- 
holder. 


Oversize balloons—For extra mileage and_ increased 
comfort. 


Snubbers—Necessary for genuine light car driving comfort. 


Adjustable steering-wheel—Easily fitted to any driver 
of any size or stature. 

Force-feed lubrication—A finer lubrication system, as 
found on the finer cars. : 

Silent timing chain—For quieter engine operation. 
Full-vision—Narrow front body pillars; increase- the 
driving visibility. 

Low center of gravity—Gives greater road -stability, 
and the passengers a feeling of greater security. 
Whippet — Coach $625; Touring $625; Roadster $695; Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau (as 
illustrated) $755. (Also the Whippet Six— Coach $795; Touring $765; Roadster $825; Coupe $795; 


Sedan $875; Landau $925.) Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Prices f. o. b. 
factory. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 


\Whipper 


WITH 4-WHEEL BRAKES 


ARIZONA 
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In all the world 
there is no other 


food like this 


» » » 


O other food like Grape-Nuts! . . . These gold- 
N en-brown, crisp-baked kernels, that come tum- 
bling out of the yellow package, are unique 
among breakfast foods. Different in form—deliciously 
different in flavor. Nut-like, with a delicate suggestion 


of malt sugar! For nearly thirty years the fame of this 
flavor has spread. Millions now enjoy it every morning. 


But Grape-Nuts is not merely tempting to ap- 
petite. It is a food scientifically planned to supply 
essential elements of nutrition—tocorrect certain dan- 
gerous deficiencies often found in modern diet. Made 
of wheat and malted barley, Grape-Nuts gives to the 
body dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates, for 
heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body-build- 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admi- 
rably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is ready to serve. The special baking 
process that prepares it for your table makes it one of 
the easiest foods in the world to digest—and gives it 
its characteristic crispness. For here again Grape-Nuts 
is different from other foods. You will enjoy chewing 
it thoroughly. It will give to teeth and gums the ex- 
ercise they must have to remain strong, healthy and 
beautiful. 


Put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast menu. Remem- 
ber, no other food can give you just this combination 
of flavor, food value, crispness! Your grocer sells 
Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the follow- 
ing offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of Better Breakfasts”—free 


Mail the coupon below. We will send you, free, 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts and “A Book 
of Better Breakfasts”, written by a famous physical 
director. 


G.=L. H. J. 9-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 


with A Book of Better Breakfasts", by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


‘ H In Canada, address CANADIAN Posrum Company, LTD. 
Gra e-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which H + 3 c 3 
incite alco Tana Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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but in this resolve he was anticipated by 
competitors. Indeed, he was thrice fore- 
stalled; and, when his chance came again, 
he had no more than said “Listen! If we 
do care for the same things ——” before 
another brisk slap on the shoulder warned 
him that his time was over. 

He was unfortunate; he had bestowed 
his affections upon one who almost in- 
stantaneously became the outstanding 
belle of that sector of the New England 
coast. Claire was seldom able to dance 
more than the full length of the room with- 
out a change of partners, and, from Nel- 
son’s point of view, the worst thing about 
this was her visible enjoyment of an 
odious popularity. Flushed, laughing, 
radiant, she turned sparkling eyes to 
every new applicant, even though he might 
be one of the mere loutish hobbledehoys 
of sixteen who cluttered the floor instead 
of being kept at home and sent to bed, as 
they should have been, Nelson thought. 

“Pups!” he muttered, watching two of 
these pursuing to “cut in,” while a third 
danced rapidly away with her, evading 
them and evading Nelson too. “Pups!” 
And he said worse of them: “Mere filthy 


pups!” 


R gradually, as the evening wore 
away, his disposition became soured. 
Whenever he was able to dance with her 
for more than a moment, he tried to ob- 
tain an answer to his question. *“‘Claire, 
after this afternoon ——”’ he would begin, 
and once that was as far as he got with 
it. Again, later, he said, “But if we do 
care for the same things, Claire ——” and 
as she interrupted him there to say “But 
you know we do, Nelson,” he found only 
time to add, “Then why don’t you act 
more like it?” She was not put to the 
trouble of a reply, as the noisy young Mr. 
Reek intervened. 

True, as Nelson stood against the wall 
while she danced by with others, she 
would often give him a lovely, wistful 
glance. “Don’t you know we care for the 
same things?” this tender quick look 
seemed to say. But he had begun to doubt 
her seriously, and at last, stung by a little 
mistake of hers, he decided to hold him- 
self aloof. This mistake was of no great 
importance, except to Nelson; she was so 
careless as not to observe until too late 
that he was standing beside his former 
friend, Mr. Thomas, and as she danced 
by them, she flashed to Platter one of 
those lovely little glances identically wist- 
ful. For an instant Nelson thought himself 
the recipient; then the fatuous expression 
of Platter and Claire’s slight confusion 
were together all too enlightening. 


MMEDIATELY Nelson became more 
completely than ever a mechanism. 

That is to say, of course, he was like any 
other human being under the impulsion of 
strong feelings, a stoked engine compelled 
to motion. The metal engine will move as 
long as the fuel lasts; the engine of human 
appearance will move as long as the feel- 
ing lasts; and the difference is that the 
metal engine is (except for accident) 
guided by human intelligence while the 
human engine is not. Nevertheless, just 
as rails are provided for the metal engine, 
so are there tracks that the human engine 
must follow—tracks thus traveled for 
thousands of years by the mechanical hu- 
mans stoked by common emotions. To 
Nelson it appeared that of his own choice 
he became haughty and indifferent to 
Claire. He believed that he selected this 
manner himself; for he had no means of 
knowing that this and his subsequent per- 
formances, as well, were only the opera- 
tions of a machine running inevitably 
along over tracks so worn that they are 
among the most ancient. 

Thus, running smoothly on rails—though 
in his own belief the way was rough and 
painful—he danced no more that night 
with Claire, nor so much as looked at her, 
nor bade her even the most frigid or care- 
less good night, nor any good night at all; 
but in his own mind said farewell to her 


definitely and forever. He would have 
nothing more to do with a girl who had 
only pretended to care for the same things 
that he did; and, to make her fully aware 
of his indifference to her, on the following 
morning, he risked his life. 


Ir 


LMOST any body of water with adepth 
of a few feet, even an inland creek, 
will afford the means to those desirous of 
taking such a risk; but an ocean is unques- 
tionably the handiest thing for the pur- 
pose. The North Atlantic, in particular, 
offers opportunity during the glassiest 
calm of a summer day as well as when dis- 
torted by winter tumults; it is necessary 
only to reduce to the proper degree the 
staunchness of the craft in which one goes 
to sea. Upon this point there have been 
arguments; many coastwise seafarers 
holding that no canoe whatever is an ap- 
propriate vehicle for these waters; while, 
on the other hand, there are records of 
notable ocean voyages made in canoes. 
But not in such a canoe, all will agree, as 
that selected by young Nelson for his ges- 
ture of indifference to Miss Ambler. 

It was a dainty slip of a boat, pretty in 
pea green and gold, fourteen feet long, 
with green-and-white cushions; it belonged 
to the youngest of Nelson’s sisters, and 
she kept it upon an inlet to be used there 
as an adjunct to moonlight and a banjo. 
Upon its bows, in gold letters, twinkled 
the unromantic name, Peanut, never in- 
tended for salty incrustations; but salt 
already dimmed the gold leaf, that morn- 
ing, when the Peanut spanked itself 
through the harbor mouth and fantasti- 
cally stood out to sea. The breeze was 
from the east, and Nelson knew that 
Platter Thomas would take the Caliph— 
the Reek and Thomas motorboat— 
straight into the breeze, because thus the 
consequent splashing would be more im- 
pressive to a passenger. This was the 
canoeist’s unhesitating, cynical conviction; 
and therefore, desiring to prove to Claire 
his utter indifference to herself, he paddled 
straight into the wind and was two miles 
offshore before the Caliph came in sight. 


F COURSE he expected to show her 

more than his indifference; he meant 
her to see a greater man than either of the 
owners of the Caliph. And here a little 
mystery is reached. It is difficult to under- 
stand why he felt that going to sea in a 
fourteen-foot canoe proved his indifference 
to her in particular; though his thought 
that the voyage would show her his supe- 
riority to Platter and Bill is more com- 
prehensible. If she admired daring, his 
position, compared to that of people in a 
forty-foot vessel, was admirably perilous; 
but to explain his feeling that a special 
indifference to her was thus exhibited, it 
can only be supposed that she was to un- 
derstand herself included as a part of his 
life, and he was certainly proving his in- 
difference to that. 

For the morning sea had become lively. 
That is, it was pleasantly choppy for a 
forty-foot boat, heavy in mahogany and 
brass, but rather showily rough for a 
canoe; and the roughness increased with 
the freshening breeze. In fact, long before 
he heard the powerful exhaust of the 
Caliph behind him, Nelson knew he was 
committed to the eastward course, which 
took him always farther offshore; he was 
committed to it because he didn’t dare to 
turn round. He knew that he couldn’t 
trust the Peanut broadside in the trough, 
which was growing deeper and deeper, 
richly green and crested with sparkling 
white; and, since he had no choice but to 
go on, though the farther he went the 
more threatening was the sea, his situation 
began to present an aspect disheart- 
eningly like the realization of a night- 
mare. He had intended his gesture to be 
magnificent, but not suicidal; and now, as 
more and more it bore the latter appear- 
ance, he heard with relief the exhaust of 
the Caliph growing rapidly louder. The 
glittering motorboat overhauled him; 
then slowed down and came to its lowest 
speed, moving alongside the Peanut and 
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“OVEN-BAKED 


means 


Baked inOvens 


“Oven-Baked” is no empty phrase. 
It is a very definite reason for the 
goodness of Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 
Heinz uses only the finest quality 
beans, and even these are sorted over 
again and again in Heinz kitchens be- 
fore they are baked. That’s important. 

But it is the baking in the dry heat 
of real ovens that gives them that 
BAKED BEAN taste you remember 
from back home: mealy; digestible; 
with that appetizing golden brown 
color and appetizing oven-baked 
aroma. The label shows they’re baked. 

They are ready for use when unex- 
pected guests arrive, for picnics, and 
for busy days at home. 

A hot meal, a delicious meal, a 
nourishing meal—ready when needed. 
All you do is heat, serve—and enjoy. 


The taste is the test e H. J. HEINZ CO. 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


with tomate sauce 


AND REMEMBER — 
HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 
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When you oe off your hat...” 
~ swan or duckling ? 


Just after you’ve taken off your 
hat, how do you feel? Like the 
pleased swan of the fairy-tale— 
or the rather self-conscious duck- 
ling? Are you prettier because 
your hair is satiny and shiny 
and becoming? Or not so pretty 
—because your hair is limp and 
dull and discouraged? 


Here are 2 Packer Liquid Sham- 
poos to make your hair lovelier: 


1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a 
new golden liquid of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in 
a twinkling! 

2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains 
the soothing benefits of olive and 
cocoanut oils and—in addition— 
healthful pine tar, without the 
tar odor. 


Ineach bottle, all the knowledge 
gained in 55 years’ experience in 
making shampoos—55 years of 
consultation with physicians. 


Nw2 PACKER Shampoos 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-I 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10e (stamps or coin). Please send me 
your Manual and sample of the type of Packer's 
Shampoo I have checked: 


O Olive Oil 


Name. 


(If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 


In each bottle—safe cleansing, 
hair loveliness, hair health. 


These two shampoos are gently 
cleansing for dry hair. So quick 
and safe you can use them on 
oily hair as often as you wish 
—every 4 or 5 days if need be. 
With Packer’s you can keep 
your hair always fluffy, soft, 
entrancing. Packer’s will help it 
to make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin troubles requiring special care. And 
so skin specialists prescribe Packer’s, Tar Soap 
as the most effective nice way to give your scalp 
the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an 
individual metal soap box. 


Send 10c for Sample and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer's Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier, Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


O Pine Tar 


Address. 


City 


State__ 


OLIVE OIL 


To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 


not ten feet away. Platter Thomas and 
Claire sat side by side in the control cock- 
pit, and she was laughing merrily. 

Nelson, paddling with tired arms, gave 
them only a cold and hasty side glance; 
but there was more than one reason for 
him to keep his eyes strictly ahead. 

“Nelson!” Claire called. “You haven’t 
any idea how funny you look! All you 
need is a pussy cat and plenty of honey 
wrapped up in a five-pound note! Where 
on earth’d you find that ridiculous little 
boat? Oh, look!” She grasped her host’s 
arm, and Nelson was well aware of this 
impulsive friendliness of hers, even though 
he perceived it with the tail of his eye. 
“Do see its name!” she cried. “It’s called 
the Peanut.” And, thoroughly compre- 
hending that she was the reason for the 
Peanut’s present voyage, she uttered peal 
on peal of girlish laughter. 

Platter Thomas was more serious. 
“Yes,” he said. “A peanut’s about all it 
is too.” He addressed Nelson sternly. 
“Look here; you ought to know a thing 
like that hasn’t got any business outside 
the harbor. You ought to know that 
much anyhow.” 


LSON did know that much; he knew 
it poignantly; but when Claire laughed 
at him and grasped Platter’s arm, his bit- 
terness became more acute than his anxi- 
ety. ““Runalong!” he said. “That old gas 
tub’ll blow up if you ever 
get a back fire. Run along!” 
“Look here!” Platter 
said. “ You go on back where 
you belong. That canoe’s 
about a quarter full o’ water 
right now, and if you stopped 
heading her up long enough 
to bail, shed capsize on 
you. Haven’t you got any 
sense?” 

“Run along,” Nelson 
said. “Run along and play 
you're a sailor !” 

Platter was irritated. 
“Look out or I will !” he re- 
torted; but, disturbed by his more humane 
impulses, he made a magnanimous offer. 
“Listen! On account of your not having 
any more sense than to come out here on 
that shingle, I’ll let you climb into my after 
cockpit; and then Claire and I’ll take you 
back inside the harbor, where you belong. 
You can stay there and pretend you're out 
in the real ocean and have just as good a 
time as you think you're having now. 
Hurry up and climb aboard; I can’t fool 
with you all morning.” 

“Run along!” Nelson said. “When you 
want to really learn something about 
boats come around and ask me; TIl give 
you beginners’ lessons free.” . 

His tone, like Platter’s, was not one of 
good-natured badinage, though it as- 
sumed to be that; there was a goading 
superiority in it, intended to exasperate. 
Small boys often take this tone with one 
another; and older boys, even of eighteen 
or twenty, are so little older that some- 
times they use it, too—most frequently, 
no doubt, in the presence of a courted, 
pretty young creature like Claire. Nelson 
and Platter were really insulting each 
other, though affecting to engage in casual 
raillery. 


‘HE fact that they did affect at least 

the air of raillery is an indication that 
civilization is progressing: Two young 
sprigs, rivals for a maiden’s favor in the 
sixteenth century, would have made no 
such pretense; daggers would have been 
tapped. But in spite of our increasing civi- 
lization, young rivals still sometimes go to 
life-and-death lengths; and Nelson delib- 
erately went to that length now. He 


‘profoundly desired the security—indeed, 


the salvation—of the Caliph’s after cock- 
pit; he knew that if he rejected it and the 
motorboat departed, his position would be 
critical; yet he did reject it. 

Flopping wildly upon the rushing seas, 
into which he kept the Peanut headed by 
only the most watchful effort, he never- 
theless successfully concealed his real des- 
peration. ‘ 
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“Run along!” he said. ‘Run along and 
pretend you’re scarin’ the jellyfishes to 
death!” 

Platter, stung, looked down upon him 
darkly. “All right,” he said. “Don’t 
blame me if you drown!” With that, he 
slid forward a strip of brass upon the 
wheel; the Caliph’s exhaust again began 
to roar and the boat slapped forward into 
the chop. A moment later it was tossing 
the foam from its risen bows and begin- 
ning to speed; Nelson and the Peanut 
receded quickly as Claire looked back at 
them. 

“Dear me!” she said, still laughing. 
“He certainly thought he was razzing us, 
didn’t he? How funny he does look— 
exactly like a grasshopper on a cucumber 
rind! Such splashing and lurching! 
You’d almost think he was going to upset.” 


“LTE WILL if he isn’t careful,” Platter 

said crossly. “‘ Well, it’d be his own 
fault. When you offer to help people at sea 
and they won’t take it, you’re supposed to 
let ’em alone; it’s a kind of an unwritten 
law or something; but anyhow he’s prob’ly 
all right. That’s his sister’s canoe and he 
ought to know how much it’ll stand. He’ll 
turn around and go back, soon as we’re 
out of sight and he can’t show off any 
more.” 

“I guess so,” she returned; then she 
pointed to three small black triangles 
lifted at the moment from 
the surface of the water. 
“ Aren't those sharks?” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“They’re going the other 
way, aren’t they, Platter?” 

“Yes, toward shore.” 

She laughed delightedly. 
“How thrilling! If they 
keep on they'll pass right 
by Nelson. You s’pose he’ll 
see them? You s’pose it’ll 
make him nervous?” 

“Do him good if they 
did,” Platter said severely, 
and then added, with little 
hope for his former friend’s chances of 
improvement: “But they never do hurt 
anybody and I guess he knows it.” 

Here his surmise was correct. To the 
best of Nelson’s information the sharks in 
these waters had never attacked a living 
person and were not man-eaters; never- 
theless, there is a striking difference be- 
tween knowing such a thing on shore, or 
on a staunch vessel, and knowing it in a 
fourteen-foot canoe undecided between 
swamping and capsizing. For the three 
sharks did indeed hold their course to- 
ward the coast; Nelson did indeed see 
them; and they did indeed make him 
nervous, though without doing him the 
“good” so securely prophesied for him by 
young Mr. Thomas. 


“JOU get away from here!” Nelson 

said angrily to the three triangles 
when they were revealed to his view al- 
most directly ahead of him, and only a 
few short waves distant. 

They continued to approach, placidly 
sinister. 

The Caliph was now so far away that 
the two figures in the cockpit were indis- 
tinguishable. The boat appeared to be 
no more than a ‘small brown arrowhead, 
flying upon two little white wings of 
spume; and Nelson knew that he himself 
and the Peanut had become invisible to 
the Caliph. His human loneliness upon 
the vast water all at once seemed a dread- 
ful thing; and the next moment, when he 
saw the three dark fins close together and 
shining wetly in the dip of the wave just 
beyond the Peanut’s bow, uncontrollable 
panic seized upon him suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

“I told you to get away from here!” he 
shouted fiercely. 

Then, with all his strength, he madly 
threw his paddle at the three ominous 
triangles. The bow of the Peanut immedi- 
ately swung round into the trough and the 
little boat, caught upon its side, received 
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Father and son 


comrades in sport, despite thirty years’ difference in their 
ages! Today, more and more men of 40, 50, 60 are defying Time and 
carrying the spirit of youth into later life. 


No longer only the superficial semblance of youth but youth itself! Women 
are learning to stay young in reality—to carry the vivacious charm of the 
twenties into and beyond “middle-age.” 


Joyous Youth may Last Ten Years Longer 


IF YOU KEEP 


generation ago, the heroine complained of 
headache, lassitude, melancholy. 


The doctor took her pulse, her temper- 
ature. “Madame,” he said with a smile, 
“You are suffering from an incurable malady which 
attacks us all Middle-age.” 


Today, with vastly increased medical knowledge at 
his command, that doctor would give a very different 
diagnosis. 

Such symptoms indicate not middle-age but a much 
more curable malady—a malady, however, which left 
uncured, may hasten middle-age. They indicate an 
unhealthy condition of the intestinal tract. 


Why should this affect the whole system? 


Why is it that not only headaches and depression, but 
indigestion, skin troubles, constipation are all evidences 
of an unhealthy condition of the intestines? Why is it 
that such a condition shortens youth, hastens old-age? 


In the past two decades science has made enormous 
strides in studying the intestines. It finds that the in- 
testines of the newborn baby are free from bacteria. 
But as the little newcomer starts to breathe and eat, 
bacteria swarm down into his intestines. Fortunately, 
his simple diet gives little encouragement to the 
more hostile bacteria. But as he gets older, and eats 
the ordinary foods of civilization, the harmful bacteria 
increase in number. If his system is not naturally very 
resistant to these poisons, he begins to notice the de- 
pressing effects. 


He may not regard himself as constipated. But even 
though elimination is regular, it may be late. Laboratory 
tests show that with many people the complete process of 
elimination takes from one to three days longer than 


it should. This gives the harmful bacteria an added 
chance to do their work. 


That is why thousands of men and women are so 
strongly oppressed by colon poisons. Inevitably, as the 
harmful bacteria continue to make inroads on their 
vitality, their bodies’ defenses are weakened. Youth 
vanishes. Old-age is hastened. 


Cathartics may give temporary relief, but ultimately 
they increase the trouble. The overdose of cathartics 
today becomes the normal dose of tomorrow. These 
ever-increasing doses secure their effect by nervous 
irritation or by drawing water from the blood and tissues. 
This ultimately weakens the intestinal muscles and 
lowers the body’s resistance to colon poisons. 


Science shows this way to better health 


CIENCE today is finding ways to lessen the power 
of these harmful putrefactive bacteria. The 
simplest of these ways is the regular use of yeast. We 
can’t all change our diet, but we can eat yeast—three 
cakes daily, one before each meal. 


Why is yeast so beneficial? Every yeast cake con- 
sists of billions of tiny living yeast plants. This im- 
mensely active vegetable substance increases the flow of 
gastric juice in the stomach, so rendering the digestion 
of other foods easier. In the large intestine, the fresh, 
active yeast plants combat the putrefactive colon 
poisons, lessen the number of harmful bacteria, and 
stimulate gently the contractions of the intestinal 
muscles which aid in the elimination of waste. 


Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes com- 
plete elimination, improves digestion, purifies the blood, 
clears the skin, tones up the whole system. 


Make yeast a regular part of your diet. Each day 


PACE WITH THE STRIDES OF SCIENCE 


eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast—one before 
each meal. You can eat it plain, breaking a cake in 
small pieces. Or dissolve it in water, cold or hot (not 
scalding), or take it in any other way you prefer. The 
longer you eat yeast, the more you should benefit. 

If you have been a constant user of cathartics, dis- 
continue their use gradually as your system is strength- 
ened by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Would you like the latest information about yeast? 
We shall be glad to send you our most recent booklet on 
Yeast in the Diet. Address Health Research Dept. C-90, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


For Sheer Joy of Living... 
Seven Simple Rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, salads, fruits, 
milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses daily. 

Air: Ventilate every room you occupy by day and 
by night. 

Exercise: For fifteen minutes daily do “setting-up” 
exercises, especially for the waist muscles. 

Rest: Average eight hours in bed each night. 


Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning and evening. 
Bathe daily or at least twice each week. 


*Waste elimination: Secure a thorough intestinal 
f elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow all these rules, you can at least ob- 
serve the seventh and most important. Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily, one before each meal, Yeast promotes complete elimination, 
helps to combat putrefactive poisons, to bring about a clean, healthy 
condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor and resistance of the 
whole body. Each month you eat yeast, you should notice added benefit. 
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MAKE-UP 
IS A CHEAP MAKE-SHIFT 


Tf you care for your skin to keep it healthy, 
it will be naturally fine, clear and smooth  . 


Elizabeth cArden recommends 
these Preparations 
for your care of the skin at home 


HEALTHY skin has no blem- 

ishes to conceal. If you cleanse 
your skin correctly—with Venetian 
Cleansing Cream—no impurities will 
remain to distend and darken the 
pores. If you stimulate circulation in 
the tissues—by patting with Ardena 
Skin Tonic—the skin will be clear 
and fresh. If you nourish the mus- 
cles of the face and neck—with 
Orange Skin Food or the delicate 
Velva Cream—your skin will be 
smooth, your contour firm. The nat- 
ural texture of a well cared for skin 
is lovelier than cosmetics or art can 
make it. 

Among smart women, a revulsion 
against make-up grows more and 
more apparent. Powder is used to 
protect the skin, but sparingly used, 
‘and in a shade to match the com- 
plexion perfectly. Rouge, only when 
fatigue or illness makes it necessary, 
and never permitted to show. A few 
minutes’ scientific care each morning 
and night, according to the method 
of an Elizabeth Arden Treatment, 
will keep your skin so lovely you will 
have no need to resort to artifice. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Re- 
moves all impurities from the pores. 
Cleanses and soothes the skin, leaves 
it soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 
Tones, firms, and clarifies the skin. Re- 
Sreshes and refines. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9 


Venetian Special Astringent. 
Lifts and firms the tissues, tightens the 
skin. Important for the treatment of a 
fallen contour or flabby neck. $2.25, $4 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless 
astringent cream which contracts open 
pores, corrects their laxness and re- 
fines the texture of the skin. $1, $2.50 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. 
Keeps the skin well nourished. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin or lined face and as a preventive of 
fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 deli- 
cate skin food for sensitive skins. Keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. Recommended 
also for a full face, as it nourishes the 
skin without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of su- 
perb quality. Tinted with “ pure food” 
colors. Illusion (a peach blend), Rachel, 


Ocre, Minerva, Banana and White. $3 On sale at smart shops all over 


the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, in the principal cities of 
Europe, Africa, Australasia, the 
Far East, South America, West 
Indies and the U. S. Possessions 


Write for a copy of “Tue Quest or 
THE Beavutirut,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin 
according to her scientific method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. LOS ANGELES; 600 W. 7th Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St. BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
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a cargo of water and half capsized, half 
sank. Nelson went down into the cold 
salt water, gasping, “Oh, my gosh !” 

Mentally, he had an insufferably 
crowded moment beneath the surface. 
He felt excruciating annoyance, hatred, 
and an anguish of revulsion. The annoy- 
ance was with his own folly, which he had 
the pain of realizing fully, under water; 
the hatred was for Claire; the revulsion 
was from his own recent dramatic emo- 
tions—from all that had led him to offer 
himself as a drowning break- 
fast for three sharks. 


‘HEN he got his head out 

of the splashing water and 
one hand upon the side of the 
canoe, which was not wholly 
submerged. It gave him a 
slight support, enough to sus- 
tain him when he paddled 
with his other hand. The 
three triangles were not to 
be seen; but he had no need. 
to fear them, nor indeed, to fear anything; 
for, on such a day, there are more keen 
eyes along that coast than landsmen‘at sea 
suspect. The waters there are like the 
Sahara, where Arabs and camels appear 
miraculously from the vacant expanses of 
sand. Both sea and sand, where the stranger 
sees nought else, are incredibly peopled. 

A beating in Nelson’s ears grew louder 
and more definite; it was the hard voice 
of a one-cylinder engine in a lobster fisher- 
man’s dory—a dory of the color of the sea, 
a dory much the color of its owner. “I 
see you when you come out the habbuh,” 
he explained, as he helped Nelson to climb 
aboard. “‘My godfrey mighty!’ I says. 
‘Them summuh people do lean to fancy 
ideers about whut’s a good vessel to navi- 
gate in.’ Had my eye on you and wan’t 
supprised what happened. Didn’t reckan- 
ize you, Nelson. I wun’t spread it on 
you if you tell me why you done it.” 

“Didn’t have any sense,” Nelson mut- 
tered, so abject was his mood. ‘“‘Guess I 
found out I never did have any.” 

In this he meant more than the rescuer 
perceived; he meant that he had risked 
his life to impress a worthless girl for 
whom he now felt the sharpest distaste, 
asking of destiny no greater boon than 
that he should never see her again. He 
thought of her with something like horror; 
and after they had emptied the Peanut 
and taken it in tow, he was glad to leave 
the scene of his idiocy and to be heading 
for the sane and undramatic shore. He 
wished to be far from the path of the 
Caliph on her return to the harbor. 


IK 


HAT fast and hardy motorboat, how- 

ever, speeding back with almost the ac- 
curacy of a bee over her outward course, 
passed within fifty yards of the spot now so 
loathsome to Nelson, and made a troublous 
discovery. The dory owner and Nelson 
had fished two of the Peanut’s cushions 
out of the water, but could not find the 
third, nor the paddle hurled by Nelson. 
The Caliph, higher in the air, and with a 
greater field of vision, found both. It was 
Claire who saw the green-and-white 
cushion. 

“Something ahead to the left,” she said. 
“It’s just under water; but a little of it 
sticks out. Let’s see what it is.” 

Platter throttled the engine down, then 
threw out his clutch; the Caliph lost head- 
way and lay heaving beside the water- 
logged green-and-white cushion against 
which bobbed and snuggled a yellow 
paddle. Platter’s mouth opened dismally. 

“My goodness!” he exclaimed. “Say!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“They’re his. They’re Nelson’s.” 

“But you don’t—you don’t think ——” 

Platter swallowed heavily. “I told him 
he had no business out here in that canoe. 
I told him he didn’t. I told him he hadn't 
any sense. I told him ——” 

“Platter! Do you mean he’s drowned?” 

“No,” he said. ‘ But—but—well, it 
begins to look kind of queer.” 
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“Oh!” she gasped. “How awful! How 
awful!” 

“Tt begins to look pretty queer,” Plat- 
ter repeated. “It cert’nly does.” 

They sat staring incredulously over the 
side of the boat at the bobbing cushion and 
paddle; and for a long and disturbing 
minute neither of them spoke again. Then 
she put a trembling hand upon his arm. 
“Ought we—ought we to’ve made him 
come with us, Platter?” 

“That’s what everybody’ll say, I guess,” 
he answered huskily. He coughed, and 
his tone became querulous. ‘‘ You heard 
me warn him. You can prove 
Idid. You heard me tell him 
he had no business to be out 
here in that ——” 

“Platter!” she cried, in- 
terrupting him, in sharpest 
distress. ‘‘You mean you 
think if anything’s happened 
they’ll blame us?” 

“T guess they will.” 

“But why? How could 
people be so terrible? We 
didn’t have a thing to do with 
it—not a thing! We told him it was dan- 
gerous for him to be out here in that boat; 
we begged him to get in our boat.” 

“Yes. I know; but they’ll say ——” 

“It’s just horrible!” she said, and she 
began to cry. “We tried to make him 
come with us, and if something’s happened 
to him it was absolutely his own fault, and 
if people—if they could be so mean and 
cruel—if—if ——’’ Agitation overcame 
her; she failed of coherency and could get 
no further with her meaning. 


a ELL,” Platter said presently, “we 

don’t know. Somebody might ’a’ 
picked him up.” But he gulped as he said 
it; and he added, “Of course it does begin 
to look kind of queer.” 

“And they—they’ll blame us?” 

For reply, he made an ominous motion 
with his head, not trusting his voice; and 
with that, Claire’s weeping became an 
audible sobbing. Platter sat silent, still 
gazing at the cushion and paddle; but 
after a time this inaction became intoler- 
able to him. He took a boat hook from 
its fastenings; and with a little difficulty 
got the paddle and cushion aboard. Then 
his passenger asked brokenly, “What 
you—what you doing that for?” 

“We got to,” he answered. “We got 
to take ‘em to—to his family.” 

She protested. “I can’t! I just can’t! 
Have we got to?” 

“Yes,” he said doggedly. “We got to.” 
He stared with somber eyes at the blue 
coastline; then drawing a long breath, he 
pushed forward the clutch lever, and 
slowly advanced the throttle. The Caliph 
moved forward with the running seas. “I 
guess if it’s true the whole place’ll go sour 
on us,” he said. ‘“‘They’ll treat us like a 
couple o’ murderers all summer.” Then 
he added desperately: “Well, whatever 
they do, we got to stand it.” 

“I can’t!” she sobbed. “I can’t! I 
can’t!” 


UT she knew that Platter spoke the 

truth. What awaited them on shore 
must be borne; and in this realization 
Claire suffered a sharper pain than any she 
had yet endured in the whole course of her 
life. For, though she did not know it and 
felt that she had lived much and at times 
suffered much, she had never, hitherto, 
borne anguish at all. She had endured 
little achings and some mortification while 
her teeth were being straightened; she 
had been through difficulties and discour- 
agements at school; she had wept softly 
at the funeral of a great-uncle when a 
quartet sang Lead, Kindly Light; but, 
until today, the worst thing that had ever 
happened to her was a light attack of 
scarlatina. She had contracted it a week 
after she “came out,” just before the 
Christmas holidays, and she had wailed 
piteously to her mother that she was 
“missing everything!” But though she 
had no suspicion that her life had been a 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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0 
the women 
who never 


TOW old 


To the famous actresses; to women in 
professional life and to women in public 
service whom everyone admires: 

Isn’t it true that sane habits of diet, 
sane habits of living, sane bodily care have 
been largely responsible for the success and 
happiness you have found? 


To the thousands 
of women who want 
lo stay young 


HERE are so many false theories and fads 
Ta the proper care of yourself. Some 
are dangerous, some are absurd. Don’t be 
misled by them. 


The makers of“Lysol” Disinfectant offer 
you free a little booklet called “The Scien- 
tific Side of Health and Youth.” It was 
written by a woman physician. It is sound 
professional advice. The facts and simple , 


REG Y.S PAT OFF. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is never sold in bulk. It is sold only in the brown bottle packed in the yellow carton. 


Disinfectant 
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directions it contains should be in the 
hands of every woman. Send for it now. 


The fact that “Lysol” Disinfectant has 
for 30 years been without substitute with 
physicians and hospitals guarantees the 
reliability of this 
little book. 


Use the coupon 
below. We will 


send to you promptly this free booklet 
which has helped thousands of others. In 
the meantime, in using a disinfectant for 
any purpose, be safe, be sure. Buy a bottle 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant today. Complete 
directions come with every bottle. 


Made by Lysox, Incorporated, æ division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1927 
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LEHN & FINK, ĪNCORPORATED 
Soledistributors, Bloomfield, N. J. Dept.72 


Please send me, free, your booklet 
“The Scientific Side of Health 
and Youth” 
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Cuts so smoothly into 
creamy, tempting slices 


CHEESE SAVOR so delectable 
your friends exclaim 
about your sandwiches 


“Just a bite!” But before you know it 
the whole plate piled high with fresh- 
made, savory yellow-and-white sand- 
wiches is gloriously empty. 

The Phenix Cheesemakers know how 
to make cheese. Over many, many years 
of fine cheesemaking, their whole en- 
‘deavor has been to produce in the familiar 
, types an ever finer and finer cheese savor. 


Now everyone feels proud to serve 
Phenix cheeses. Exquisitely packaged, 
they come to you so tender and savory, 
the family makes a box disappear in a 
twinkling. Your guests congratulate you. 

Phenix American is delicious. The 
Swiss delicate. The Pimiento piquant 
with its added flavor! The Brick and 
Limburger characteristically fine. 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, New York. 
Made and known as Phenix Cheese in Canada, 
and sold in the United Kingdom as “Beacon 
Cheese.” 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 


“What marvelous Cheese,” 
your friend interrupts 
herself to say 
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child’s bed of roses, giving her no oppor- 
tunity to learn anything worth knowing, 
she was wholly unprepared to be blamed 
for the drowning of a troubled suitor. For 
she knew well enough that it was on her 
account that he had come out into the 
open sea in the Peanut. 

In justice, it must be said that if Nelson 
had been less arrogant when the Caliph 
offered him help, she might have spared 
more thought than she did for the pathos 
of his struggles in the water and for the 
probable grief of his family. But pathos 
does not attach itself to the memory of an 
overbearing person; and so her shocked 
imagination was fully occupied with miser- 
able prophetic pictures of her own shat- 
tered summer. The season’s career, so 
triumphantly begun last night, was al- 
ready a ruin; she would be coldly looked 
upon; she would be pointed out with 
harsh disapproval; and, what was sheerly 
unendurable, for the next week or two— 
her mother’s sense of good taste might in- 
sist upon longer—she could not even go 
to any of the dances. It was conceivable 
that the young people of this new place, 
at the outset so cordial, might “drop” 
her; and, shuddering, she faced a pariah’s 
tragedy. 


“LATTER!” she moaned. “I can’t go 

back! Turn the boat around. I can’t 

go back!” ; 

“Got to,” he said. 
through with it.” 

At that, overcome by the thought of 
the bitter injustice awaiting her, Claire 
again sobbed aloud. Platter, occupied 
with his own apprehensions of injustice, 
proved to be unsympathetic. 

“Hush up!” he said. “Gosh!” 

The Caliph sped into the harbor en- 
trance and swished through the still water 
to the floats before the clubhouse, where 
two attendants, dressed like sailors, roped 
it in its accustomed berth. Nelson, still 
thoroughly damp, had just landed from 
the much slower dory; and he paused 
upon the veranda steps, looking down 
icily upon the arrival of the Caliph. For a 
moment neither Platter nor Claire saw 
him, and as she stepped out upon the 
float Nelson perceived that she had been 
crying. Moreover, in the cockpit there 
lay his paddle and the Peanut’s cushion, 
and he understood what must have been 
their significance to those who discovered 
them. 

His severity was shaken; he saw that 
she still wept, and that her thin young 
shoulders were hunched and bowed. Grief 
was there; was it for him? 

Then she saw him, and her startled 
eyes grew round; a brightness came upon 
her face. She rushed to him, running over 
the swaying floats as fast as she could. 
She seized both of his hands and pressed 
them to her breast. “Nelson! Oh, thank 
heaven! Thank heaven!” 


i AT for?” he asked gruffly; but 

he was touched. Nay, he wavered. 
Once more they seemed to care for the 
same things; once more she seemed ador- 
able. 

In her agitation she spoke exactly what 
she felt and much too straight from the 
heart. “What for? ” she cried. “Why, we 
thought you were drowned and everybody 
in the whole place would blame us for it! 
Everybody’d ’a’ said I was to blame; I 
know they would!” 


“We got to go 


The revelation was complete and so was 
Nelson’s disillusionment. He tried to pull 
his hands from her; but in the happiness 
of her great relief she held them but the 
tighter, and then, in his renewed revulsion, 
he forgot to be a gentleman. 

“So that’s all you were thinking about! 
It didn’t matter a darn thing about my 
getting drowned and my father and mother 
and a few things like that!” He used 
a terrible word. His great-grandfather, 
under similar circumstances, might have 
caused a lady to faint by addressing to 
her the epithet, “heartless coquette.” 
Nelson’s generation has less care of its 
English. “Leggo my hands,” he said. 
“You . Prom-Trotter!” 


TAGGERED, she released him; and 

then slowly, her cheeks burning and her 
eyes fiery with the endured insult, she went 
through the clubhouse and walked up the 
dusty hill-road toward her cottage. “‘Prom- 
Trotter!” She had lost him, lost the 
impetus his competition would give the 
others, and that could be borne; but 
the rage she felt—like the anguish that 
preceded it—was intolerable. Anyone 
passing her would have thought the hill too 
steep for her, though she could easily have 
taken it at a run. She had grown pale, and 
her breast heaved with her tumultuous 
breathing. 

“He dared!” she panted. “He dared!” 

Again tears were hot upon her eyelids; 
she clenched her small hands, and bit her 
tremulous lower lip to keep it still. Self- 
pity and hatred filled her. “I wish he had 
drowned! I wish those sharks ——” 

In her mind’s eye she saw Nelson strug- 
gling in the cold salt sea and the three 
grim fins approaching hungrily. “Eat 
him!” she imagined herself saying. “Eat 
him!” This time she willingly accepted 
the responsibility; but she got no comfort 
out of it. She got no comfort out of any- 
thing; she was fiery with anger, yet help- 
less in a keen misery. 


‘HEN a strange thing happened to her. 

As she imagined Nelson in the water 
she seemed to see his scornful eyes looking 
at her with all the bitterness that was in 
them just now when he insulted her. Sud- 
denly, and not knowing how it happened, 
she realized that Nelson was a person, a be- 
ing like herself, full of himself as she was full 
of herself. He was not just some impres- 
sions made upon her senses, not just some- 
thing for her to use; he was as much a 
person, in fact, as she was. Moreover, in 
this revelation she understood that he had 
suffered; that she had been nearly the 
cause of his death; and that to die meant 
as much to him as to die would mean to her. 

She stopped short, looking up blankly 
at the warm noon sky above the brow of 
the hill. “Oh, my goodness!” she whis- 
pered. “He was right!” 

She was dazed, stricken with her be- 
wilderment and her unhappiness; what 
had happened to her appeared to her as 
nothing short of tragic. On the contrary, 
she should have been full of a new delight; 
for the thing that had just befallen her on 
the hillside was of a prophetic beauty; it 
was the beginning of her life as a being 
independent of her mechanical self. Out 
of her rage and pain and the hot pressure 
of old, old instincts and urges, intelligence 
was being born. 

For the first time in her life, she had 
just had a thought. 


(To be Continued) 
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the\next minute, longer, roomier, faster, 

handgomer, and with performance and 
riding resylts never before achieved—Chry- 
sler excels\even Chrysler in its appeal to 
discriminating womankind. 


oduct of Chrysler skill and 
four years’ experience 
yo” to give you light 

ivotal steering and 
ling; hydraulic 
s the luxury 
the last 


I: THE illustrious new “72”— modern as 


For this newest 
science profits fr 
with the notable ° 
weight for economy; 
compactness for easy hà 
four-wheel brakes for safety; 
of full rubber mounting to wipe ò 
vestige of engine tremor and road 


And such performance! 


You probably can’t even imagine out of your 
past experience a car that handles more easily 
at 70 and 72 miles than most cars do at 45— 


That flashes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 
+ seconds—That takes even mountain grades 


Eight body styles, $1495 and upwards 
f. o. b. Detroit. Chrysler dealers are 
in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments, Ask about Chrysler's 


attractive plan. 
have the additional 


numbering. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


Longer, Roomier, Faster 
Handsomer 


eS 


at constant acceleration, and makes you 
totally unconscious of all ordinary/hills— 
That rides as softly as a down pilldw, over 
brick, cobble-stone or rutted dirt 


That is beautiful and luxurfous beyond 
description— 


You can’t imagine such a/ar because there 
never has been such a ar in its class as the 
illustrious new Chrysler “72”. 


Begin your neyw“72” experience by seeing 
it. You'll beso fascinated by its low-swung 
grace, its flowing lines, its longer, roomier 
bodiés, its entrancing color harmony and its 
supremely fine finish that you will instantly 
want to drive it. 


And please make that drive a personal test 
of our every claim. Learn for yourself how 
extra-generously the illustrious new “72” ex- 
cels your highest expectations. Any Chrysler 
dealer will gladly afford you this opportunity. 


All Chrysler cars 


protection 


against theft of the Fedco System of 


MILES PER HOUR 
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Every tooth reached 
every crevice cleaned 


. 
- - - 
HE most important step in tooth protection is to 
secure a tooth brush that reaches all 32 teeth. 
Not all brushes do this. But the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


does, with its curved bristles, its big end tuft and 
curved handle. 


First, it has bristles which are arranged in a de- 
cided curve, a curve which is a perfect fit for the 
curved surface of the teeth. Each of your teeth 
has rounded edges and along the bristle curve 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic you find a surface to fit 
every crevice and cranny of your teeth. 

Then there is the big end tuft, almost a 
separate brush, ideally suited for getting at 
the hard-to-reach back teeth. And finally, 
you have the bent handle which gives 
the brush a curve suited to the shape of 
your jaws. This makes brushing easy 
and comfortable, for every tooth is 
equally accessible. 


Made in America by 
Americans 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers 
in the United States, Canada, and 
all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult,  s0c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Made in three bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, 
soft—with white or 
colored transparent 
handles—red, green, or 
orange. With four rows 
of bristles—6o cents. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Massachusetts. 
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. sleighs over the rough, 


Grandmothers Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 13) 


bustling brooms. Here the children were 
gathered, chubby legs, dirty hands, tear- 
stained cheeks and round fat bodies, into 
kind old arms, rocked to and fro, crooned 
over, patted and soothed, until no safer 
retreat from all the ills and griefs of child- 
hood could be found than the lap of a 
grandmother. 

Glorious days, those! And glorious 
nights, when bedtime stories, instead of be- 
ing read out of an eve- 
ning paper or heard 
over the radio, were 
told by grandmothers 
out of their own rich 
experience. First- 
hand knowledge of In- 
dians, of pioneer days 
when wolves chased 


rutted roads. When 

a loaded gun stood in the corner of the 
room just behind the front door where 
grandma’s hand could reach it if neces- 
sary. When to rise at four, summer and 
winter, was an expected thing. When all 
the work of the house and the church was 
done by grandmothers. 

Yet living and thriving on but five 
hours’ sleep, these marvelous women 
found time for beauty. In spite of work— 
work which included carding, spinning, 
weaving, tailoring, dressmaking, knitting, 
quilting, washing, mending, milking, 
churning, tending sick stock and caring 
for the poultry and lambs, cooking, some- 
times for two families besides the hired 
men—these crowded lives but cried out 
the more for beauty—and created it. 


The Days of Parental @ontrol 


HERE now are such gardens as our 

grandmothers once laid out and 
planted and tended? Beautiful and artis- 
tic gardens they were, with many a rare 
plant and flower brought from far. In- 
deed, had it not been for the preservation 
of certain flowers in the gardens of our 
grandmothers, many species we now prize 
would have disappeared. 

Take quilting also. I have traveled 
much, both in my own country and in 
foreign lands, yet never have I seen any- 
thing more beautiful than the quilts of 
generations ago. Invisible stitches formed 
the intricate patterns which are now re- 
ligiously preserved by the descendants of 
those grandmothers, whose toilworn fin- 
gers sewed them in, too often, by candle- 
light. 

Fame of what grandmothers could do 
traveled swiftly in the days before your 
time and mine. For one thing, work was 
much harder; even the simplest form of 
work was harder. They had none of the 
conveniences which even our servants now 
enjoy. Their fame ran by word of mouth 
from farm to farm, from village to village; 
and when on occasion it spread even into 
adjacent states, the old dears were proud 
indeed. Their apple cheeks grew pinker, 
their eyes snapped with a fiercer inward 
fire, they walked with firmer step and 
they drew a tighter rein over the younger 
and more vivacious of their grandchildren, 
lest in the exuberance of their vitality the 
youngsters should imperil grandmother’s 
hard-won laurels. 

Which leads, by easy and gradual stages, 
to the inevitable conclusion that the days 
of medicinal and surgical grandmothers 
were the days of parental control, when 
recalcitrant boys were disciplined behind 
the woodshed, when disobedient girls 
knew the feel of the maternal slipper, 
when children of both sexes obeyed their 
parents. Chastity and sobriety were en- 
forced in the days of grandmothers, if 
need be, with a leather strap. 

“There were giants in the earth in those 
days.” Whenever I read those words in 
Genesis I do not picture men of powerful 
stature. I visualize the women of the 


early days of this lovely land of ours, 
whose spiritual strength made them giants 
in the molding of character. 

Their influence lasted until Armaged- 
don. Did you ever stop to think that, be- 
cause of grandmothers, the United States 
was a moral nation until 1917? 

But so it was. Up to the time of our 
entrance into the World War we were 
proud—and justly so—of our national and 

of our family ideals. 
. What we are now, when 
5 = grandmothers are ob- 
solete and immorality 
is the slogan of our 
jazzed youth, no one 
may safely say. 

I can remember go- 
ing down to Browns- 
ville, Tennessee, to 
visit my father’s Aunt 
Ellen when I was fifteen and meeting my 
father’s grandmother, then in her ninety- 
fifth year. My great-grandmother was 
less than five feet tall, slender as a reed; 
and she had her second sight. She could 
read easily without glasses. She wore gray 
cloth gowns in the mornings, black taffeta 
in the afternoon. They were gathered at 
the waist, a white fichu was crossed over 
her breast, and a lace cap, entirely cover- 
ing her head, was tied in a crisp muslin 
bow under her chin. Her cheeks were like 
wild roses and her eyes like corn flowers. 
But—her temper! If one of those grown 
children of Aunt Ellen’s or one of their 
children did not behave in exactly the 
manner she approved, she cuffed them 
into obedience! Her tiny hand flew out 
against the black coat sleeve of men with 
half-grown children, and they changed 
their minds then and there about their 
behavior and their thoughts. 

Aunt Ellen was a saint on earth. Grand- 
mother never cuffed her. But had she ex- 
pressed an opinion contrary to what was 
standardized, she would have been cuffed. 
Her sixty-five years would not have pro- 
tected her; that great-grandmother of 
mine played no favorites. And being the 
oldest lady for miles around, she governed 
the neighbors’ children also. She was a 
grandmother, mind you, of the old school. 


Grandma Takes a Hand 


I CAN remember but one of my own 
grandmothers—my mother’s mother 
who taught me to sew. Left a widow at 
thirty-one with nine children, she not only 
brought up all nine to manhood and 
womanhood, but she governed them and 
their children vicariously to the day of her 
death. 

I can quite clearly remember how my 
childish anger blazed out against her in 
one instance of this. She was visiting us 
in Atlanta, where we used to live. I had 
been bad, and my punishment was that I 
could not go with the rest of the family 
to see dress parade at Fort McPherson. 
General Ruger was then in command of 
the post, a tall, handsome man, and his 
little daughter Annie went to the same 
private school I attended—Mrs. Ballard’s. 

The carriage was at the door. The 
horses were gray; the negro coachman 
was fat, and dressed in a suit which had 
once been green but which had reached 
the shade of sage tea. I was begging fran- 
tically to have my sentence rescinded, 
changed to something tomorrow—“‘Please, 
please, please, dear mamma, I promise 
across my heart never to do it again!””— 
and my mother was weakening. I could 
see that, so I redoubled my efforts. When 
I was begging off I used to wrap my thin, 
prehensile arms and legs around my 
mother and drown her, not only in a deluge 
of tears but in a torrent of eloquence. 

So I was proceeding very nicely indeed. 
But just as I was about to let up and take 
a long breath, in an evil moment she 
turned to her mother, who saw through 
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the whole thing and had been watching 
the battle with set lips and disapproving 
eye. My grandmother was always on to 
all her children—not a trick escaped her. 

“Mother, would you forgive her and 
let her go?” 

I turned like a flash. How I hated that 
gentle old lady, who was only doing her 
duty as she saw it! She shook her head 
and said firmly, “If I had said a thing, 
Nannie, I would stick to it—for the child’s 
sake!” 

That settled it. I was left at home to 
weep myself sick—so sick I could eat no 
supper but went empty-stomached to bed, 
where I soaked my pillow with more 
tears; for when I was mad I could cry 
like a living cataract. Can yet! 

I knew at the time, however, that I was 
not crying so much at being left out of the 
party as I was at having been beaten Gi 
my grandmother, when 
I had all but conquered 
my mother. 

But this shows you 
the influence grand- 
mothers wielded, even 
in my lifetime. And I 
am not reduced to knit- 
ting gray socks in a 
chimney corner, by a 
long shot. Yet the in- 
cident stands out in my 
memory. I can even see 
the setting of the battle. 

Ours was a two-story 
frame house. A pink 
climbing rose covered 
most of the roof, even 
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more costly than nuts, raisins and candy. 
Ten dollars covered the cost of presents 
for five or six children. 

Church was at ten, with everybody 
turning out for it. There was a long, 
snowy drive through the clear, frosty air 
in sleighs, with real buffalo robes to snug- 
gle down under. Then home to a dinner 
which took two hours to serve and which 
added at least two pounds in weight to 
each partaker thereof. At such feasts both 
men and women ate to such repletion that 
a thoughtful hostess served dyspepsia 
tablets after it was all over but the tight- 
ness under the belt. 

Parties of one sort or another filled 
every day from Christmas to New Year’s, 
and the holidays officially ended with New 
Year’s calls. 

New Year’s was grandmother’s day and 
she knew it. It was the day for her to be 

greeted by youngsters 
up to sixty, who real- 
ized that it was their 
duty to pay respect to 
the old—old people, old 
traditions, old ideals. 
It was not long, how- 
ever, before youth could 
not spare even one day 
ayear to the grandmoth- 
ers. Youth began to 
crowd old age to the 
wall. It began when the 
young men were asked 
to come back in the eve- 
ning and dance. What 
happened? One would 
hear a whisper, ‘Don’t 


circling the chimney and 
mingling its green ten- 
drils and pink buds with the wisps of gray 
smoke which curled from the chimney’s 
red-and-white throat. A fig tree grew near 
the kitchen door, a Jacqueminot rose ina 
corner of the front yard; and honeysuckle 
vines were all across the porch, their per- 
fume filling the house. Another thing I re- 
member was that windows were open on 
New Year’s Day, when we received calls. 

Oh, those New Year’s calls! Didn’t 
you perfectly love them? 

In the days of grandmothers the holi- 
days were family days—an institution 
which supported the foundations of the 
home. Bachelor sons away out West in 
Kansas City or even as far as Denver took 
train and traveled home because the let- 
ters summoning them often said, “Your 
dear grandmother may not be with us an- 
other year, so do try to come home for 
Christmas.” And the tug of such a possi- 
bility was what brought busy men back 
to the nest for the holidays. That they 
felt the unspoken control grandmothers 
still had over the destinies of even absent 
sons and daughters is a fact all but incon- 
ceivable in this day of disrespected and 
neglected old age. But ask the elders of 
your families if I do not speak the truth. 

Grandmothers told everyone what to 
do. The church was to be trimmed, and 
busy young people had to leave other and 
pleasanter duties to go and trim it. The 
poor in the village had to be called on and 
supplied with good food. You wanted to 
shirk that? Try and do it! 


Old Traditions, Old Ideals 


KING Christmas dinner was a 
seven-day job, but preparations had 
been going on for a longer period than that. 
Mincemeat had been made in October. 
Plum puddings had been steamed and set 
away to season. Fruit cakes were made 
possibly a year ahead of time. Months of 
leaving these delicacies in gray stone 
“down suller” to blend had made them 
such toothsome creations that journeys 
were gladly undertaken in order to share in 
their delights. After these had been dis- 
posed of it was only a mere matter of three 
or four days’ intensive cooking to prepare 
the rest of the dinner for possibly twenty 
of the family. 

Stockings were opened in the dark be- 
fore dawn of Christmas Day, with intelli- 
gent children pleased into squeals of ec- 
stasy over stockings stuffed with nothing 


cut that almond ‘cake. 
Save it for tonight.” And 
“Don’t open that best freezer of peach ice 
cream. The children will need it this eve- 
ning.” Would the grandmothers protest? 
Not they! If they saw the twilight de- 
scending on their one day of prestige, they 
made no sign that they saw. They were 
used to giving up. 

But from that moment New Year's 
Day began to lose its distinction—day 
calls to lose their interest. Anticipation 
took the place of realization. The eve- 
ning was what we began to look forward 
to, and soon there were no more daytime 
calls. And the most delightful of all our 
old customs dropped silently from view. 
It was a sorry day for the home life of 
America; and it marked the beginning of 
the chaos which reigns today. 


Grandmothers of Today 


ROM that moment the hour of the 

grandmother struck. No more was she 
enthroned. The chimney corner yawned 
behind her, and she meekly accepted the 
position until the World War. The World 
War revivified her and the shimmy 
wrecked her. She was called upon to work 
during the World War as she was wont to 
work back in the old days when the whole 
household depended upon her skill and en- 
durance. For three years grandmothers 
came briefly into their own and were once 
more respected, looked up to, loved. Then 
in thedreadful aftermath, when taut nerves 
were frayed raw by contagious excite- 
ment, unrest and false appetites, certain 
vain and shallow grandmothers began to be 
ashamed of their age, their gray hair and 
their wrinkles. They dyed their hair, be- 
cause gray hair did not go well with the 
shimmy—you know one does sort of sep- 
arate the two—and of course the next thing 
was to have their faces lifted. 

Then we beheld the piteous spectacle of 
old women dancing the newest dances 
with hired partners, whose sneers at the 
lifted faces, drawn so tight at the temples 
that the poor old eyes looked like cat’s 
eyes, were scarcely hidden. Indeed, some 
have seen the ill-bred grimaces of these 
gigolos when their employers were not 
looking. 

Instead of meeting advancing age in a 
gracious and dignified manner, these old 
women became ghastly marionettes, jerk- 
ing along in the dance of death. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Most Irons 
Look Alike 


On the Outside* 


But only the 
Hotpoint 
SUPER-IRON 
has the 
patented 
CALROD 
electric heating 
element inside 


'EW women know 
what the inside of 
aniron looks like. 


Your dealer does, for 
he frequently replaces burned-out 
iron elements. 

But it is different with the Hot- 
point Super-Iron. For the SUPER- 
IRON alone has the patented CAL- 
ROD electric heating element, cast 
inside solid iron, forever protected 
against physical damage and com- 
pletely sealed in from the oxidizing 
effect of air (burn-outs). It is prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Other advantages of the Hotpoint 
SUPER-IRON are: the patented 
Thumb Rest which rests your wrist, 
arm and shoulder (try it and see); 
the exclusive Hinged Plug, trebling 


Called the most beautiful waffle iron made which is 
most desirable in a table appointment so conspicuous 
and which you will want to use so frequently. But 
even more important than outward beauty is inside 
quality. The patented Hotpoint CALROD heating 
element is inside where you cannot see it, but it is your 
assurance of everlasting, economical service. Ask for 
a “Hotpoint” Waffle Iron to get that most important 
inner quality. 


nother model at $10.50 also has the patented CAL- 
D element.) 


the life of the cord; the convenient 
Heel Stand which saves lifting; and 
the famous Hot Point, hotter than 
the rest of the iron, just where it 
first touches the cool, damp cloth. 

No other iron can give you all 
these features. 

When you buy your new iron ask 
for a Hotpoint SUPER-IRON by 
name. It costs no more than ordi- 
nary irons, less than some, and 
you'll find it cheapest in the end. 
For sale by dealers and electric 
companies everywhere. 

% (You can always tell the Hotpoint 

SUPER-IRON by its red Thumb Rest.) 


Hotpoint 
Hedlite 
Heaters 


Why be chilly through fall mornings and evenings 
when, for a few cents, a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater will 
keep you warm for hours? A convenient, quick 
warmth dispenser which can be used in any room, 
any time, at a moment’s notice. Ideal for baby’s 
bath. There are models from $5.00 to $10.00, all with 
Hotpoint’s important inner quality. Beautiful new 
finishes include Green Crackle, Tangrae, Fairway 
Green and Mahogany. Ask for a “Hotpoint” Hedlite 
Heater by name. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all the principal cities 


In Canada: 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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ale the man who tells his family --- 
“We cant afford that home yet” 


N: ever in the world was 
it so easy to own a fine 
home as tt is today. Never 
was aid so plentiful. A 
FREE BOOK shows the 
way. Send for it today. 


» » » 


you won't need a lot of money 
to get the home you want, The 
home of your dreams is well within 
your grasp today ... when you have 
complete information, the ease of 
home ownership will amaze you. 

Ready assistance awaits the man 
who wants to own a home. Your 
employer, your banker, your con- 
tractor, your realtor and your builder 
are ready to help you give your 
family the many advantages and 
savings that come with owning a 
home. Their co-operation will help 
you finance it, help you build it the 
way you want it, and give you abetter 
Aomethanyou ever thought possible. 

We have prepared a free book, 
with the co-operation of recog- 
nized authorities, that gives com- 
plete disinterested information on 
this vital subject. It tells you how to finance your 
home on a safe, workable basis . . . shows you 
how good a home your present rent money will buy. 
It gives you facts that help you selecta reliable con- 
tractor, or correctly judge a home already built. 


You can have a BETTER home 
than you hoped for 


Moreover,thisbookwillshow 
you how you can own a better 
home than you ever dreamed 
possible. Itwill tell youabout 
the amazing building mate- 


The sign of a well-built house 


rial that brings new comfort and cuts one of your 
biggest items of upkeep cost by a third. 

This material is Celotex. It adds little or nothing 
to the cost of building; because the broad, strong 
Celotex boards replace other materials in walls and 
roof; cut costs in radiation and heating plant; and 
year after year can save one-third your fuel bills. 

Celotex also gives you a home that is cool on 
sweltering summer daysand nights; snugand warm 
in bitter winter weather; always quiet. 


Send for this book NOW 


Every man who is renting owes it to himself and 


to his family to read this book. It is showing 
thousands how easy it is to actually own the home 
they have always wanted. 

Don’t put off this important matter another 
day. All you have to do to get the facts is to mail 
the coupon below. This valuable book will be 
sent free and places you under no obligation. Send 
for your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
ALL LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 


For old homes, too 
IN houses already built, Celotex lines attics. Here, it 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value. 


will make your home cooler in summer; warmer in 
winter; add an attractive extra room; and save 
more fos money than it costs. It is also used to 
line basements, garages, and for remodeling work. 


Mail for thi book 
This building is made ep one for thts free boo 


“GrRONGER VCoorer in summer 
QUIETER 
Less COSTLY to heat 

by CELOTEX 
The § POINT material 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
O Please send the book, “Yes, You Can Own That Home,” and the 
Celotex Building Book. 


VWARMER in winter 


Name... 


Address. ; 
O I am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


Approximate price. asinine MOCHHON osm S 


JOHN DOE: Contractor 


O Iam interested in using Celotex in my present home. L.H. J.—9-27 
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What made them, I wonder. Was it 
the desire to meet youth on its own level? 
Did they think that the cheats they em- 
ployed would not be discovered and ridi- 
culed? 

Didn’t they know their stiff old legs 
would crack audibly when they essayed 
to tango and fox-trot? Didn’t they realize 
that their work-worn old bodies would 
slump, muscleless, when they shed their 
corsets? And their swollen old ankles 
ache from high heels? 

But there were some who refused to 
make themselves ridiculous. In every 
township, village and city, heaven be 
praised, were grandmothers who turned 
their family experience into civic, club 
and creative work. 

Now what, think you, gave to women’s 
clubs their vision, their amazingly sud- 
den experience in civic affairs, when every- 
one knew,they had had no experience 
outside the confines of their own homes? 
I'll tell you. It was the grandmother in- 
stinct in them—the maternal instinct 
raised to the nth power. 

It was not so-called brilliancy—some 
grandmothers are not brilliant. It was not 
cleverness—some are downright stupid 
when you get them out of their element. 
But a barnyard hen can tell you what no 
college president could—and that is, that 
the faint gray shadow, so high in the air 
that human eyes cannot tell it from a 
cloud, is a hawk, a menace to the fluttering 
balls of down which she calls her children. 
And long before your college president 
can find his gun, this dull-at-conversation 
hen, in her clucking frenzy of maternal 
solicitude, has called, gathered and driven 
every baby chick to the safety of the wood- 
pile. Indeed, it is her crazy behavior which 
warns the brainy humans that the hawk 
is there. 

I admire women’s clubs. I respect the 
work they are doing. It is a better world 
we live in because of them. Yet I main- 
tain that it is the grandmother instinct 


which enables you leaders of great move- 
ments to watch, ponder, select, guide, 
direct, halt when necessary, listen, turn a 
little more to the right and finally to lead 
your flock upward and onward, skirting 
dangers, bedding them safely down at 
nightfall, tucked under the warm comfort 
of your brooding wings, avoiding equally 
the Scylla of timid conservatism and the 
Charybdis of too arrogant boldness, until 
at last you reach the mountain top, where 
all may share your vision of that promised 
land toward which you are striving. 

Isn’t it so? Are you not doing for the 
millions of’ women enrolled under your 
crimson and purple and gold banners just 
what our pioneer grandmothers did for 
their own families and for their neighbors 
in the old days of sturdy New England 
and proud Southern character building? 
And are not your hordes of club women a 
stronghold of spiritual force? 

The churches may well be proud of the 
spiritual power of women’s clubs, in which 
quarters clergymen may always count on 
the fullest coöperation; for almost every 
women’s club in the United States is 
founded on Christian principles and en- 
forces and upholds Christian ideals and 
Christian living. 

Yet not a women’s club exists today 
but is the fructification of the dreams of 
some isolated grandmother of past genera- 
tions, whose wise old eyes, grown dim in 
service, saw visions of what her puissant 
young daughters and granddaughters 
would do when the shackles of mental 
slavery to unwise conventions fell from 

their limbs and a new freedom would be 
ushered in by means of the ballot, whereby 
the spiritual might be made practical. 

We have only just begun, you men and 
women who make fun of us, because we 
have as yet availed ourselves so little of 
that power which the ballot gives. But 
just you wait until the grandmother in us 
begins to stir. And then you won't be 
able to see us for the dust. Our backbone 
is there—somewhere. All we need is to 
have it brought forward. 


Making the Most of Your Looks 


(Continued from Page 30) 


I have been making up my face both for 
street and the evening ever since I was 
sixteen. 

I was twenty-two when I first rouged 
my cheeks, and I have a very good skin; 
indeed, a conspicuously healthy one. I 
never have pimples; and I never have 
big pores or any other blemish you can 
think of. I never have had, so I know 
making up does me no harm. ` 

I wash my face beautifully every night 
with cold cream. Beautifully, in that it 
gives me great pleasure to do so; and very 
thoroughly. And then I wipe the cream 
off with a nice, soft cheesecloth. In my 
bath I shake a few drops of a bath essence 
which costs a great deal of money. Some 
accessories are expensive, yet in the end 
they are worth their price because they 
stimulate a feeling of well-being, of a sort 
of inner luxury which raises the spirits, 
which make one feel beautiful, which is 
half the battle of presenting a charming 
appearance. After my bath I dust with 
talcum. And then—I put ona nice, light, 
clean make-up. 

As a base for my powder I use a very 
familiar face lotion. I find the powder goes 
on much smoother and better and stays 
on longer than when I use a cold-cream 
base. I use this lotion on my hands, too, 
to keep the skin soft and white and smooth. 
In winter I rub a few drops of the lotion 
on my hands every time I wash them and 
it prevents any hand chapping. I use a 
cream-colored powder, and on my lips I 
rub a light-red lip rouge—the brighter the 
shade, the better. I use a dry rouge on my 
cheeks, the same for daytime and for 
night, and I make it myself by combining 
two rouges—an ordinary brunet rouge 
and a light orange powder. The orange 


powder gives the rouge an animation it 
hasn’t got by itself. 

But what will do for my skin will not 
necessarily be so effective on a person of 
different coloring and different skin tex- 
ture. Experiment with different blends 
before you are satisfied that you have 
reached the perfect tone for your own par- 
ticular complexion and coloring. Asa gen- 
eral thing, very dark people should use very 
dark rouge. Above all, no woman should 
use white powder, and there are very few 
women whose skin is fair enough and whose 
general coloring is light enough to allow 
them to wear pink powder successfully. 

Work at your appearance. Any efforts 
in this direction will reward you. For 
beauty has many definitions. It is not a 
positive thing which can be measured and 
plumbed. Like one’s belief in a god, it is 
an individual appreciation of the loveliest 
thing one can imagine. 

The beauty of women takes as many 
different forms as a garden of flowers, 
each one perfect yet each beautiful in its 
own way. It is hard to define this shim- 
mering, many-sided quality, but when I 
speak of beauty in women I mean, in 
particular, beauty of line and color, beauty 
of figure, and beauty of general appear- 
ance. In short, everything God gave a 
woman in the first place, plus what she has 
made of the gift. 

I don’t think a pudgy nose can spoil a 
person’s face, or small eyes, or dust-colored 
hair. If a person is pleasing to the eye, 
then she is beautiful. If a woman has a 
frightfully ugly nose and nice eyes you 
forget about her nose in your pleasure at 
her eyes. ‘‘That person has beauty,” you 
say, “but it’s a pity about her enormously 
ugly nose.” And you consider her a beauty, 


What are Babies 
shins made of? ? 
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CYeluet folds SO easily chafed 
they need this powder- lubricant 


delicate, tender creases. That’s 
what babies’ skins are made of. Tiny 
bundles of flesh, sensitive to the slight- 
est rubbing—skin-folds that need pro- 
tection tosave them from angry chafing. 


Gaa layers, silken-soft— 


To keep these precious skin-folds 
always safe and comfortable, here is a 
soothing powder-lubricant. 

Like healing cream, it smooths into 
chafed surfaces, anoints roughened 
areas with the effect of a soothing 
lotion. Yet it is the daintiest of pow- 
der, fluffy, flaky, clean—invaluable to 
sprinkle on the body after the baby’s 
bath, before he takes his nap, every 
time diapers are changed. A super-soft 
protective, it prevents painful, rubbing 
and chafing. 


The base of this powder is Italian 
talc, a flaky substance mined in the 
Alps, which breaks into airy particles 
Purified and 


light as thistledown. 


Make this 
simple hand test 


Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
foknsons Baby and 

‘oilet Powder. There 
is no friction, no en- 

suing warmth, 


YOUR DRUGGIST is 


sifted, it becomes a creamy powder, 
soothing and absorbent. Like a magic 
veil it covers tender skin without dan- 
ger of clogging the pores. 

Other precious aids to comfort are 
blended with the talcum base—delicate 
perfume; a boracic compound which 
serves as a mild skin-healer, neutraliz- 
ing the acids expelled by the folds of 
skin. The result is a powder soft as a 
whisper, a caress to the tenderest body 
—ahealing agent used by more mothers, 
hospitals, and eminent physicians than 
any other baby powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, without a flaw or blemish, give 
him the protection that will keep him 
always beautiful. Keep his skin healthy 
every day—soft, pliable, safe—free 
from discomforts, with Johnson’s. 


First, give your baby his 
daily bath wuh Johnsons 
AE Then sprinkle 
dh his body freely with John- 
: son’s Baby and Toilet Pow- 


Bove Toney 


Powors 


der. Finally relieve rough- 
ness, rash, or any skin dis~ 
order with Johnson's Baby 
Cream. 


pemeran 


E 
more than a merchant 
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the pleas 
thirsty 


Soir Free. Write for 
“Recipes for Housewife and 
Hostess.” Frozen desserts, 
delicious punches, dainty 
salads. A. B. C. B., 874 Bond 

Bldg., Washington, D: C. 


“There's a BOTTLER 


in | your town 


Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names ....fonics in New England . .. 
soda water in Dixie .... soda pop in the Mid West... soft drinks in the Far West . . . and we all 
know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your fill—they’re good and good for you! 
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ASURE 


The youngsters 
everywhere treas- 
ure the pleasure 
of satisfying thirst with the irre- 
sistible tang of delicious bottled 
carbonated beverages. 


Let your children enjoy these 
taste-tempting drinks. Health- 
giving, they are made from pure 
water, finest sugar and wholesome 
flavors. Every ingredient, every 
process is clean. Order by the case 
from your store. They are good, 
and good for you. 
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re of being 


es 


and so does everyone who is sensitive to 
beauty. I believe that as long as a face is 
in harmony and is pleasing to look at, 
then it has beauty, no matter what its 
minor faults. 

But I must stop generalizing. It is so 
easy to talk in wholesale terms about 
beauty. I am sure I shall be more helpful 
if I try to tell some definite things a 
woman can do to make herself look lovely. 

A beautiful woman can make herself 
ravishing by having the right haircut, or 
she can ruin her looks by a wrong haircut 
or a wrong way of doing her hair. She can 
have her hair cut so her head is a lovely 
shape. If she has long hair she should do 
it in some chic and odd and beautiful way. 
But what is a chic and odd and lovely way 
to do hair, you ask. Well, if a woman has 
a three-cornered face—a face that is 
widest at the temples and points down to 
a delicate chin—she should part her hair 
in the middle, like a Madonna, and bring 
it straight down and close to her head and 
coil it into a lovely, loose knot at the nape 
of her neck. This is a lovely way for any- 
body unless one 
hasanexceedingly 
narrow face and a 
strong chin. What 
cana person do to 
make such posses- 
sions charming? 
I'll admit she has 
a real problem. I 
should say she 
should promptly 
cutoffherhairand 
wear a bang—a 
sort of medieval 
haircut. I believe 
its technical name 
with barbers is a 
Dutch bob. l 

If a woman has 
a prettily shaped 
head but ugly 
hair, she should 
brush her hair 
down smoothly so 
the shape of her 
head is conspicu- 
ous. If her head 
hasn’t a nice 
shape she should 
wear a becoming 
transformation in 
the evening and 
at parties. She 
should get one 
that comes down to within an inch or 
two of her hair line, and brush her own 
hair overit. With the roots of her own hair 
quite visible it doesn’t look like a trans- 
formation at all. There is nothing sinful 
or deceitful about wearing a transforma- 
tion. 

But if a woman doesn’t care to wear 
a transformation she can make use of the 
very effective fashion of covering her head 
with a chiffon scarf, or one done in batik, 
or a printed silk kerchief, or a beautiful 
band of ribbon tied about her head. Such 
a style of headdress is at once chic and 
picturesque, and is particularly lovely 
outdoors in summer and at teatime. 


Keeping Lovely 
HAT can middle-aged women do to 
make themselves look lovely? When 
one is young one’s looks do not matter very 
much; the sheen of youth on the skin, the 
round yet slender contours are there by 
natural law. It is when the forties come 
that women must seriously 'go into the 
business of looking their best. First of all, 
and most importantly, I should caution 
middle-aged women not to let themselves 
get fat. 

They must exercise, and they must diet. 
That takes time and concentration, but 
one is repaid by the increased regard that 
comes to one socially as a reward. But it 
must not be done too quickly, because 
women have injured their health this way. 
One should reduce under the advice and 
direction of a good doctor. 

If it were necessary for me to diet or to 
exercise in order to keep a lithe, slender 


The Lovers 


By A. WILFRED STONE 


HE pine tree is a soldier 

At whom I like to gaze. 
The white birch is a lady 
With all a lady’s ways. 


And when the west wind whistles 
Atop the high hill’s brow, 
The lady drops a curtsy, 
The soldier makes a bow. 


I know that they are lovers— 
They kiss behind my back. 

I try to catch them kissing, 
Turning quickly in the track. 


The lady smiles demurely, 
And straight the soldier stands. 

But—all the poplars giggle, 

And clap their little hands. 


- 


figure I am sure I should do it, because I 
believe a woman’s figure is her most 
important asset. It should not be too fat, 
but it should not be too thin either. I 
don’t like this vogue for thin figures. The 
women look so scraggy. To be in fashion 
they reduce until they get a sort of thin- 
ness that is frightfully unbecoming. You 
see women with strained, sort of withered 
faces, with hollows and great stringy cords 
in their necks. 

Above all—above even the necessity to 
be slender—is the necessity to keep a look 
of well-being in one’s face, because health 
is beauty. You can’t be beautiful and look 
used up. Women who live in cities don’t 
realize that. They need their looks, and 
yet they do everything that will destroy 
them. Constant late hours and dancing 
in restaurants and rushing about are the 
worst things in the world for the woman 
who wants to keep her beauty and her 
happiness. That sort of life wears people 
out and makes them nervous, and you 
must keep yourself well to look well. 
You can’t keep up a life that goes at so 
swift apace. You 
may last a long 
time, say five 
years, but when 
you go, you goout 
suddenly. It is 
more fun—and 
more sensible—to 
spread one’s en- 
joyment over a 
lifetime instead. 


Grace 


T DOES seem 

as if we ought 
to know how not 
to abuse the gifts 
of health that are 
given us, but we 
go on always con- 
spiring against 
the very things 
that will make us 
feel and look our 
best. A woman 
will cramp her 
feet into shoes a 
quarter inch 
shorter than she 
should because 
she thinks her feet 
look prettier. Her 
foot may look 
a trifle more sleek, but she shows her dis- 
comfort in her walk and it doesn’t help 
her appearance any. 

If a woman’s feet hurt in the slightest 
degree she should have them attended to 
instantly. Nothing makes women look so 
stiff and middle-aged as feet that hurt. 
Without being aware of it, their step 
becomes jerky, their gait angular, like an 
old woman’s. A woman’s carriage spells 
her age. Ifshe settles down into herself, 
if her step loses its elasticity, its swing, 
she gives an impression of age. There 
are ways of cultivating a nice, free, springy 
stride. 

If I find myself slouching because I’m 
tired I straighten up immediately. It 
takes resolution, but I know I'll feel less 
tired if I step out and straighten up my 
back than I will if I just slouch along 
dispiritedly. A beautiful carriage indi- 
cates an inner harmony. One may come 
by it as a gift of the gods, but it can also 
be cultivated. To lift the chest and hold 
your head well poised, to walk lightly 
with a springy, graceful motion may be 
difficult at first, but once you cultivate 
walking as gracefully and as buoyantly as 
you can, it will soon become a fixed habit, 
and one that adds to any woman’s dis- 
tinction. 

Women ought to know what to do about 
the things that will prolong their youth, 
that will bring out their beauty, that will 
subordinate their defects. They ought to 
go about finding them out seriously, as if 
it were a business; for after all, being 
beautiful is the business of all women— 
no marier what else they may be doing 
well. 
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GMTon imesh 


An average 
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gain of 


5 pounds per child 


in only 6 weeks 


This happened in a school, 
but mothers everywhere have 
got the same happy results 
at home—have seen little 
legs grow sturdy, cheeks 
plump, eyes bright... .. 


“The results were phenomenal,” 
wrote the principal of the Prescott 
School, Boston, describing a test’ of 
vital interest to you as a mother. 

In the middle of each session every 
child in the fresh air class was given 
a cupful of Horlick’s Malted Milk. 

In six weeks an average gain of 
five pounds per child was made! 

“‘Phenomenal’’—yet only one of 
many similar demonstrations of how 
Horlick’s Malted Milk builds sound, 
active little bodies. 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


In a perfectly natural way Horlick’s 
Malted Milk brings about results like 
these. There are no secrets. 

It simply supplies, in a form chil- 
dren love, certain valuable food essen- 
tials which authorities urge for 
growth and health. 

First, the precious elements of 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


fresh, full-cream cow's milk—includ- 
ing the vitamins which promote 
growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice malt- 
ed barley and wheat—dextrin and 
maltose, so high in easily assimilable 
food value; also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 

Thus an ounce of Horlick's Malted 
Milk contains all the nutritive ele- 
ments of a full glass of fresh cow's 
milk—plus other valuable factors 
not contained in milk alone. Mixed 
with milk, it has more than double 
the health and strength giving values 
of cow’s milk. 

And it is much more easily digested. 
No tough curds form in the stom- 
ach, It is quickly turned into rich 
red blood and firm, strong tissue. 


You can be 
sure 


And you can be 
sure that your 
children are get- 
ting the purest 
and most whole- 
some of foods. 


Horlick’s is 


the original malted milk. It is made 
in the country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 

For more than a third of a century 
Horlick’s Malted Milk has been en- 
dorsed and prescribed by the medical 
profession. Your family doctor can 
tell you about its unvarying purity 
and reliability. Ask him. 

Make this test 
Buy a package today and start giv- 
ing your children Horlick’s Malted 
Milk systematically, at least once a 
day. They will love it with meals or 
as an after-school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start and 
every week afterwards. Keep a rec- 
ord of their progress. If your chil- 
dren are underweight, but free to 
gain, a substantial weight increase 
should occur in a surprisingly short 
time. You will 
see the good it 
does them! 


If your children 
are of normal 
weight, givethem 
Horlick’s Malted 
Milk to fortify 
them against the 
energy demands 


Horlick's Malted Milk is sold in either 


natural or chocolate flavor 
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Children love this delicious food drink 
as an after-school lunch and at meal 
times. Give it to them every day at 
the same time—and watch results! 


“Just naturally 
thin” 


Every healthy child should approximate’ 
a certain weight for height and age. 
There are no ‘naturally thin'’ children, 
say authorities. Underweight is almost 
always a danger signal. Either there is 
a physical defect or the child needs more 
of the right kind of nourishment. If 
you have a child who will not gain, have 
him examined by a physician 


of work and play, to build up resist- 
ance against illness—and because 
they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


@ H. M. M. Co, 1927 
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rance'r cherished secret 


a Smooth SKIN 


in thir new 
toilet soap 


at JOf 


A LAST you can have a toilet soap as fine, 
as caressing, as costly imported soap— 
but blessedly reasonable in price! 


Lux Toilet Soap is made by the very 
method France developed and uses for her 
finest toilet soaps. 

Tt tends your skin the true French way— 
beauty-wise. France discovered the secret of 
that incomparable loveliness—Smooth Skin! 


Such instant caressing lather even in hard 
water! Firm, fine-textured, Lux Toilet Soap 
wears and wears to an exquisite wafer—and 
you do feel lovelier after the luxury of this 
delicately fragrant white toilet soap! 

* * * 
At last you can have Parisian luxury without 
extravagance, for instead of costing fifty cents 
or a dollar as imported soaps do, Lux Toilet 
Soap is just ten cents wherever soap is sold! 


America’s genius for achievement makes it 
8 r 
é oa BEAUTY-WISE FRANCE, knowing well the skin itself 
possible—it is made by the makers of Lux. See : 
must be smooth, exquisite, for loveliness, developed 


And already America is eagerly buying it by the method by which Lux Toilet Soap is made 
the tens of millions of cakes! Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


LUX Toilet SOAP 
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The Public is Always Right 


(Continued from Page 14) 


—— 


When Douglas Fairbanks produced 
Robin Hood it was immediately successful 
and attracted a great deal of attention. 
The production won many prizes from 
exhibitors and other non-Hollywood 
bodies. The theater owners then turned 
to the producers and demanded to know 
why the costume pictures had been so 
long kept off the screen, forgetting that 
they had been partly responsible for keep- 
ing it from the pub- 
lic. When several 
years ago I talked 
with Mr. Lasky 
about doing a re- 
ligious picture, I 
myself felt that the 
public was perhaps 
not quite ready for 
an entire picture 
devoted to Biblical episodes. 


I did not 
have the courage to spend nearly two 
million dollars on one. Therefore there 
was a modern story to The Ten Com- 
mandments, which so many people—and 
this includes a great many of the profes- 


sional critics—did not like. I, however, 
believe thatit was Miss Jeanie Mac- 
pherson’s modern story that made this 
picture a success and that it is the modern 
story that continues to make its appeal to 
audiences. 

All the spectacle that went into the 
beginning would not have been worth the 
film required to record it, had it had no 
response in the second part or had it not 
influenced thought and action of the char- 
acters. Spectacle, for spectacle’s sake, is 
not only not worth what it costs, but it 
can be a positive detriment if it is not 
hooked up with human action. Some of 
the German and other foreign pictures 
which have gone out of their way to intro- 
duce spectacle illustrate this very thor- 
oughly. 

Having been reluctant to spend two 
million dollars on a religious picture be- 
cause I thought the public was not ready, 
I have recently spent more on a picture 
which is wholly religious. The King of 
Kings does not contain any story or a 
suggestion of a story that is not actually 
in the Four Gospels. 

The decision to film this great story was 
not the result of any success that the 
Biblical part of The Ten Commandments 
may have had. It is a story that I have 
always wanted to do in some medium. I 
used to think of it in the terms of the 
theater. I am merely going back to my 
boyhood, for I was brought up in a most 
religious household. My father had in- 
tended becoming a clergyman. e was 
teaching at Columbia College, studying 
very hard himself and trying to save 
money that he might continue his educa- 
tion. It was my mother who turned him 
from this study to the theater. 


Stage Versus Screen 


AVING a father who was associated 

with David Belasco in the writing and 
putting on of plays, it was not unnatural 
that both my brother and I should turn to 
the theater. I wanted to be an actor and 
I think I was fairly good. There is, how- 
ever, some lingering difference of opinion 
upon that point. 

When I was first approached to go into 
the pictures I hesitated a long time. It 
didn’t seem to me that the then new in- 
dustry had given any indication of great 
possibilities. 

When I had finally made up my mind 
to have a try at film direction I was cau- 
tioned that I should find things very dif- 
ferent. I did. 

My first picture was The Squaw Man, a 
melodrama with scenes in England and in 
our own West, which William Faversham 
had played in the theater. Some years 
later—I’d be willing to say many years 
later, for to me it marks so long a time, 


and so much happened in between—I did 
this picture over. The difference between 
the two versions was very great. Coming 
from the theater, I naturally directed as 
I had known direction in the theater. I 
always visualized a proscenium and had 
the characters enter and exit as on a 
stage. Always they were facing an imagi- 
nary audience. We took many groups, 
and the grouping was that of the stage. 

Now, of course, 
in a group scene the 
camera must be a 
certain distance 
away, and the re- 
sult is that only 
physical action will 
show. The dis- 
tance from the 
camera to the ob- 
jects or people to be photographed is 
always measured. I have found that 
what is called acting will count for nothing 
beyond fifteen feet. This is one of the 
things that trouble people who come from 
the theater. They do not appreciate that 
so much is going to be lost. The eye of the 
camera will not get things that the boy in 
the top gallery of the theater would see. 
From fifteen feet down to seven the actor 
may act and his acting will.be recorded. 
From seven to four and a half feet the 
workings of the human mind can be de- 
picted upon the screen—that is, if the 
actor has it in him. Here is a place where 
the good screen actor has a great advan- 
tage. It is difficult for the actor from the 
theater to overcome his training and his 
reliance upon a certain distance between 
himself and the spectator. And inci- 
dentally all this is not so simple as it may 
read. 


Great Strides 


COURSE, between the filming of the 
two versions of The Squaw Man the 
whole industry had changed and the me- 
chanical differences were literally tremen- 
dous. But the difference in direction and 
acting was great also. Because of our 
group method of placing the characters we 
lost all possibility of getting over shades of 
meaning. We did not know what the word 
“subtle” meant in those days. To illus- 
trate this: When, in making the second 
version, the two leading characters were on 
opposite sides of the set, we photographed 
them where they were, then separately with 
the camera nearer, showing what each was 
thinking. Then they became attracted to 
each other, and in a separate “shot” we 
see them walking and then in a close 
“shot” we see them together. In the 
earlier version of The Squaw Man they 
merely walked across a supposed stage. 
In the simple movies of the early day this 
was all right, for it was all pure action. 
We knew that the boy loved the girl 
from the beginning and that the bad man 
would make it uncomfortable for them for 
as many feet as he dared; and the villain 
was always so made up that he couldn’t 
have been mistaken for a good man by 
anyone. 

I looked at both of these films the other 
night and was forcibly impressed not only 
with the great strides the industry has 
made in the past thirteen years but with 
the thought that there is a great compen- 
sation for working in the films. 

One’s work is never lost. Great stage 
spectacles or finely mounted plays can live 
only in memory or in inadequate flash- 
light photographs. I can any night in my 
house project any of the films that I have 
ever made. 

It was thought in the early days of the 
screen that an emotion could be depicted 
by rapid movement and by jumping about. 
And the actors used to get themselves into 
that hectic state where they felt scenes. 
Twenty years ago, when I was in the 
theater, I should have said that to act a 


Perfectly 
jelled- 


with the true color 
and flavor of the 
fresh fruit... 


50% more glasses.of jam 
or jelly because you have 
not boiled the juice away. 


C: erto is now packed with the 
recipe booklet directly under 
the label so that you will al- 
ways be sure of having com- 
plete instructions for making 
nearly one hundred different 
kinds of delicious jams, jellies 
and marmalades. Order Certo 


from your grocer today. 


an 


ù Rr can NER 


booklet beautifully 
illustrated in color! 
24 pages of new 
ideas about the 
making of jams and 
jellies—new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Mail 
this coupon. 


Fps by nature vary in the amount of 
jellying substance which they contain. 

Even those which you depend on most, 
differ in jellying quality each season—and 
within the same season they lose their power 
to “set” or “jell” as they become fully ripe. 

Some fruits, like pineapple and peaches, 
lack this jellying quality altogether, and few 
fruits have enough to jellify all of their juice. 

The old-fashioned method of jam or jelly 
making was to “boil the fruit down” until its 
jellying substance became sufficiently concen- 
trated to jell the remaining juice. Naturally, 
this long cooking not only resulted in loss of 
fresh fruit flavor and color, but wasted about 
fifty per cent of the precious fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


OR Certo is the natural jellying sub- 

stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, refined and bottled 
for your convenient use. 

With Certo you can at once give your fruit 
exactly the right amount of natural jellying 
quality so that it jells perfectly with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling! You can use any vari- 
ety of fruit you like, fully ripe, when its flavor 
is most luscious. You need never again have a 
failure. 

And your jams and jellies will look better 
and taste better than ever before, because the 
short cooking made possible by this simple, 
easy Certo method saves the natural color of 
the fresh fruit and its natural fresh flavor. 


Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 14 

Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me free booklet on “How to Make Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades with One Minute’s Boiling.” 
Name.... 

Address... 
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Contrasting mahogany, fine cabinet 
work give SentINEL No. 10 charm 
and distinction. 5-inch silvered dial. 
A sweet toned cathedral gong strikes 
hours and half hours. Height 934 
in. 19% in. base. $15. 


SETH THOMAS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


at surprisingly low prices 


HEN decorators advise a clock—to beautify 
your home and bring the friendly touch of 


animation every room needs—they mean a Seth 
Thomas. Q, Since 1813, “Seth Thomas” has been 
the world’s standard for clock making. Accuracy, 
authentic designs, beauty of cabinetwork—have 
made these clocks one of our country’s historic 
traditions. (| Such enduring fame has given some 
the impression that Seth Thomas Clocks must be 


expensive. 


But Seth Thomas skill has made it 


possible to produce clocks at prices to suit the 
needs of every home. d, Here are six beautiful de- 
signs at surprisingly low prices. Your jeweler has 
many others. From $6 to $120. 


Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada 


Choice of lever or pen- 
dulum movement. Height 
734 in. $25. 


The LAWRENCE in ma- 
hogany, after Duncan 
Phyfe. Bell Metal Gong. 


The sweet musical tones of Cympat No. 5 ring 
out cheerily for the hours and quarter hours. Hand- 
some mahogany case with two-tone wood design. 
5-inch silvered dial. Height 9 in. $20. 


(Right) Highly decorative is 

Boupoir No. 4. Two-tone 

mahogany. Etched gold or 

silvered dial. Height 814 
in. $16.50 


(Left) The Carnirr has all 
the charm and simplicity of 
the ultra modern. Eight-day 
time movement. Height 4¥4 


in, $8. 


The graceful lines of 
Leaver No. 1 bring 
beauty to any room. 
Mahogany case, 5-inch 
silvered dial. Spiral 
gong. Height ro in, 
$12.50. 
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scene well one must feel it. I have 
changed my mind about that, as the result 
of having directed many screen plays. If 
you feel a thing too much yourself you 
are probably not going to make anyone 
else feel it at all. When the onlookers par- 
ticularly like a bit of acting and consider 
it tremendously effective, the chances are 
that that is good acting for the purpose of 
the theater and that it will not look well 
on the screen. And actual crying is not 
so good as simulated crying on the screen. 

Though family life has changed and the 
old-fashioned pleasures are seemingly no 
longer enjoyed as they were, there is the 
compensation that a great many more peo- 
ple can be reached today because of the 
radio and the movie than ever before. 
When formerly I used to dream of staging 
The King of Kings on a platform of some 
sort with spoken lines, we could, even if 
the work had been done as well and as rev- 
erently as might be, have reached but a 
comparatively few people. With the film 
we can go everywhere. 

From the start of The King of Kings I 
have never had any idea except to put the 
actual story on the screen. We show this 
in episodes that do not depart from the 
text. I do not mean to write that I have 
not read between the lines, but such 
“reading between the lines” doesn’t mean 
what is usually understood by that phrase. 
As an illustration, there is in Matthew 
xvii, 14-17: 

And when they were come to the multi- 
tude, there came to him a certain man, 
kneeling down to him, and saying, 

Lord, have mercy on my son: for he is 
lunatick, and sore vexed: for ofttimes he 
falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. 

And I brought him to thy disciples, and 
they could not cure him. 


In our film we first show the disciples fail- 
ing to cure this boy. 


Pictures Done in Golor 


iw THE making of The King of Kings we 
have made use of the great paintings of 
the world. What better source of picture 
making could there be than pictures? Or- 
dinarily I have found that Doré was the 
best source of inspiration. The photo- 
graphic quality of this master’s drawing 
seems to me peculiarly akin to the needs 
of the movies. When I work I compose a 
scene in exactly the same way that it 
would be drawn or painted. I do this not 
by moving people about in the space be- 
tween the camera lines arbitrarily but 
by looking through the lens of the camera. 
This gives me a top, bottom and side, just 
as there would be to a canvas. I orig- 
inally think of this in black and white, just 
as anyone who paints begins by drawing 
his composition before he puts on color. 
When the people have been placed I turn 
to the cameraman and tell him what kind 
of lighting is wanted. We paint with lights 
as a painter uses his brush. The camera- 
man will know what is required when he 
is asked for Rembrandt’s, Vandyke’s, 
Reubens’ or any other painter’s lighting, 
or for a Corot effect. Then there is the 
problem of applying color, if the picture is 
to be done in colors. But that is a very 
different and a very complicated problem. 
I do not know that I approve of a whole 
picture done in colors. I think it is more 
effective if held for decoration or heighten- 
ing of certain scenes which are formal or 
cameolike in their place in the story. Inti- 
mate action, where a red-and-blue check 
cravat might distract attention from the 
face upon which thought must be regis- 
tered, is not only difficult to handle but 
may prove dangerous to the story. And 
yet some of the loveliest things that I have 
seen anywhere have been bits in color 
films. | Sometimes they have been so lovely 
and the spectator has been so thrilled by 
them that he has even missed the real 
drama of the scenes. 

The director of a picture must also con- 
sider in his composition the faces and the 
personalities of his players. He cannot 
change them at will as the painter may. 
Therefore, he must consider well in ad- 
vance and choose slowly. In selecting the 


actors for The King of Kings I was guided 
by the principle that the greatest story 
ought to have the greatest cast possible. 
Some of my associates think that I have 
misspelled a word and that what I really 
meant was the greatest “cost.” Neverthe- 
less, I have engaged actors to play bits 
who are really stars. Among the extra 
players will be found people who usually 
play good parts and even leads. 

As a producer, I have found that there 
is some fatality about my trying to save 
money. I usually waste time—the most 
important and costly consideration in the 
making of a movie. But still, one must 
worry about costs or others will do it for 
one. Neither state is particularly gracious 
to the producer. 


The Public and the Movies 


F TER having directed, personally, fifty- 
six films and supervised the making of 
some two hundred and seventy more in 
thirteen years, I wonder sometimes why 
the making of a motion picture always 
seems a life-or-death job. We take it more 
seriously than most men do their life’s 
work. Perhaps there is some reason for it. 
The two great civilizing influences that 
exist in the world today are a little round 
lens, the eye of the movie, and a round disc, 
the microphone of the radio. Neither has 
been with civilization very long, and yet 
they have already given evidence that they 
possess the greatest educational power and 
that they can be the agents that will bring 
different peoples with different creeds and 
of different races together. 

In all this contemporary ado about the 
American film, one fact is lost sight of and 
that is that the films must be made some- 
where, and naturally they reflect the coun- 
try that they aremadein. There would be 
an outcry from somewhere wherever they 
were made. 

Years ago, in a picture which I directed 
called The Cheat, the villain was a Japa- 
nese. There was a good deal of comment 
because at that time nations were just be- 
ginning to take the screen seriously and 
they were awake to the great potency of 
this influence. Today it is not safe to choose 
the nationality of your bad man wantonly. 
Mexico is tired of supplying the evildoers 
for border dramas, and there have been 
cases where American films have been 
interdicted. But this does not apply to 
Mexico alone; other nations have pro- 
tested, and it is far safer to have your hero 
and bad man of the same race and nation. 
When The Cheat was done the second 
time, and by another director, the villain 
became a Hindu. 

But one need not internationalize a 
mother and father’s concern for a sick 
child. What does it matter if the house 
that mother and father live in is of Span- 
ish architecture adapted to Hollywood? 
The mother and father will be understood 
by primitive mothers and fathers every- 
where, and there will be no thoughts of 
hatred or of war against the people of the 
nation where that film was made. It is the 
politicians, not the people, who resent 
the American film. 

And we who are in the making of the 
films must take this great trust seriously. 
We have not always done so. And there 
has been much talk of censorship. We 
have had some of it, and the great natural 
power of the movies has been almost 
throttled by it. Sometimes such regula- 
tion can be amusing, though it is always 
aiming at the very existence of a great 
force of potential good. A ban was put 
upon The Ten Commandments in one of 
the provinces of India because the boy 
Pharaoh strikes Moses with a whip. It 
was held to be bad to showa great prophet 
being hit. And this was a government 
edict, not for the British Empire or for 
India but for one province! But such 
things will be forgotten, as will be the atti- 
tude or type of mind which makes this 
narrowness possible. The movie and the 
radio will bring people together. They will 
make for unity and for a certain great one- 
ness in the world. Ultimately it may even 
be oneness with God. 


a | 
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HAT WOMAN has not 
known this thrill? When 
the success of some new 
dish is certain— when the 
family lingers at table and 
forgets to hurry? 

Back of it all, no single 
thing she merely bought—but her own 
handiwork: a linking of taste to taste, to 
create some wholly new delight. 

“Seldom,” writes one noted authority, 
“does our greatest pleasure come from foods 
just as nature yields them.” How true this 
is of one food we all enjoy! 

From many distant lands, hundreds of 
different kinds and grades of coffee have 
been brought to us for years. Flavors in 
some as distinct as the separate notes of a 
song. Others with differences almost too 
fine to taste. 

Yet no one of these has ever pleased the 
critical people throughout the entire coun- 
try. It is a rich mingling of flavors—a spe- 
cial blend from the old South that has won 
the first real nation-wide fame that ever 
came to a coffee. 


The largest selling coffee in the 
United States 


The special shade of mellow goodness which 
Joel Cheek created years ago in old Ten- 
nessee, and which delighted the great 
families of Dixie, is today swiftly changing 
the habits of a nation. From New York to 
Los Angeles, Maxwell House Coffee is 
pleasing more people than any other coffee 
ever offered for sale. 

A new experience awaits you. When you 
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as the separate notes 


pour your first cup of this blend, when 
you taste its smooth, full-bodied liquor, 
you will realize why Maxwell House Coffee 
has become so famous. There is new 
pleasure at breakfast and dinner, in its 
special, mellow goodness. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAxXweELL House COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


“Good to 
) the last drop” 
l 


Miwa 
N House 


The same coffee, with all the rare flavor 

that delighted the guests at the old Max- 

well House, is now on sale at all better 
grocery stores everywhere 


ar 


Y making bran delicious; by giving to a bulk 
food a flavor that really tempts the palate, we 
have converted millions to a new health habit. 

Because they like the flavor of Post's Bran Flakes, 
these people have found a pleasant, easy way to 
correct a serious deficiency in modern diet. 

If you are like most of us, you eat most often the 
foods that really appeal to your taste. 

Eating habits are hard to change. We know we 
should eat more of one kind of food and perhaps 
less of another. But our appetites are so often 
stronger than our resolutions and we continue to 
eat the foods that give us most pleasure. 


An easy way to keep a good resolution 


All of us know the importance of bulk to our daily 
diet. We know that lack of bulk is responsible for 
much sickness and lowered energy. Yet there are 
still many people who do not get enough bulk 
simply because they do not like the bulk foods 
they have tried. 

If you belong to this group, we want you to try 
Post's Bran Flakes and see how easy it is to keep 


everybody—every day 
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on the ‘‘Road to Wellville’’. 
For here, in delicious cereal 
form, is a bulk food that is 
really good to eat; a food 
that would tempt you even 
though you didn’t know its 
true health value. 

Bran, to do you the most 
ood, should be eaten regu- - 
arly. That's why flavor is so important. Post's 

Bran Flakes has delicious flavor. It is so crisp, so 
tempting, you can eat it every day with relish and 
enjoyment. 

And so easy to serve! Just pour it from the pack- 
age into the bowl and add milk or cream. You will 
find it inviting, too, when combined with fruits or 
berries. It makes fine muffins, cookies and bread. 
At hotels, restaurants and on the trains it may be 
had in individual packages, just enough for a single 
serving. 

In addition to bulk, this delicious health cereal 
also provides: phosphorus, iron, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and the essential vitamin-B. All these ele- 
ments are important to our physical well-being. 


eat POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


Omron @s an ounce @ of prevention 
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Make this ‘‘Ounce of Prevention” Test! 


Try Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or cream every 
morning for two weeks as an ‘‘Ounce of Preven- 
tion’’. Each day you'll relish the flavor of the crisp, 
brown flakes. In two weeks’ time see how much 
better you feel. Then you'll be glad to make your 
health a good excuse for eating every day a food 
that tastes so good. 

Don't put off starting this important health habit 
another day. Keep on the ‘Road to Wellville” by 
eating Post's Bran Flakes regularly. 


Free! Send for the “Ounce of Prevention” package. 
At your request we will send, free, the ‘Ounce of 
Prevention” package of Post’s Bran Flakes—more 
than enough to let you discover how good this 
cereal is. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-29, Battle Creek, Mich. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. 
In Canada: Canadian Postum Com- 
pany, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Now youll 
like Bran” 
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> Lewpieville 


9 By ROSE O’NEILL 


Now, Scootle’s Grandma wasn’t the only member of 
her family that had to be whisked off to Kewpieville before 
they would believe in Kewpies. She had a hard-headed 


little grandson who would only laugh and shoot at things Even when he found a couple 
in his bed, he pretended he didn’t 


when the Baby Tourist argued with him upon the matter. 
see anything remarkable and just 


went on playing his mouth organ. 


And one day when he 
tumbled into the river and 
some wandering Kew- 
pies pulled him out, he 
wouldn't admit it, but 
simply whistled a tune as 
if nothing was happening. 


He certainly was hard- 
headed for his size. He 
wouldn't believe that two 
and two make four; so of 
course he hada prettyhard 
time learning his lessons. 
So when they whisked 
him off, they whisked him 
straight to the Kewpieville 
Schoolhouse and polished 
his brains with Kewpie 
Brain Polish, and when he 
went home he was bright as a new penny 
and believing in Kewpies for all he was 


worth. Hoping you are the same, STA i 
I am Kewpishly yours, SÀ 
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Bernard 


Renée 


Groult 


‘Renée 


“Thirty Days Hath September” 


'HIRTY days hath September ”—only too short a 
| time in which to study the latest style news from 
Paris and carefully digest its emphasis before 
compiling our own wardrobe for the fall. 

$$] With the engaging trotteur suit by Bernard, at ex- 
treme left, is one of the new fancies adopted by Paris—the 
cravat of fur, striped and tied in true Ascot manner. The 
suit itself, with its short double-breasted jacket and front- 
plaited skirt, is of brown and beige tweed, with a brown 
velvet collar. The seaming and four-button effect at front of 
jacket are repeated in back. Next in order, Renée presents 
a dress of black crépe satin—a thoroughly smart and 


For Assembling a Wardrobe 


indispensable frock appropriate for almost any daytime occa- 
sion, and for informal dinner wear. The belt, of embroidered 
silver leather, extends in front only as far as the circular 
godet—and the flare silhouette is important this fall—which 
begins at the pointed neck and falls below hem line. 

Also of black crépe satin—using both crépe and satin 
sides—is Nicole Groult’s charmingly simple frock in the 
center. Developed in beige and brown, or similar contrast- 
ing colors, its lines emphasize the effectiveness of the allongé 


color motif of this season—that is, the use of color itself t 
give a slenderizing effect. On the seated figure, one o 
Renée’s large rolled collars of fur, left loose at the bottom ii 
back to form a sort of abbreviated shoulder cape and endin, 
in front in a vest that is attached to the under section of th 
coat, introduces a new and fetching note. The outer sectio: 
of the coat is attached only at the shoulder seams, and th 
belt, running beneath the outer section, is seen at the fron 
only. Brown wool velours and mink fur are the materials 
Short-haired furs that match the coat in color are smartest 

Crépe satin in grege makes Renée’s tunic frock at the ex 
treme right, split in front to show the rust-colored slip beneath: 
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Bernard 


Chéruit 


Groult Deuillet 


Chanel 


The Paris News for Evening 


[ies TILL simple in effect, but of intricate line and 

# cut, are Paris’ favorite frocks for evening, 
‘i whether of the bouffant type like those at right 
kil and second from left, above, or on the straight, 
=] slim order affected by the slender gown in center. 
As for wraps, both coats and capes are emphasized, as wit- 
ness the two varieties seen at upper left. 

The introduction of soft shaved white lamb for evening 
wear is illustrated by the coat from Bernard, at the ex- 
treme left, with collar and cuffs of sable. Narrow bands of 
white kid are set in down the front and back, and used as 
edging for front closing and bottom of coat. The cape, on 


Ñ Delightful to Follow 


circular lines, matches the rose-and-gold lamé of the frock 
beneath, completing Chéruit’s charming ensemble for early 
fall evenings. The dress, also circular, is cut in large scallops 
around the bottom, with an unusual high rolled collar at back. 
In her frock of dark green georgette, in center, Nicole 
Groult employs a favorite treatment, using inset sections at 
the waistline to form a belt that ends in three loose panels at 
the side front, each cut with a bias edge. The seaming of the 
slightly blousing bodice extends around the neck in back. 


Charming for the debutante or college girl is Deeuillet’s 
sheer dance frock, second from right, of navy tulle, with 
wide belt of double-faced gold-and-blue ribbon, draped in 
alluring points and finished with a pert rosette. The bodice 
is entirely plain. Equally flattering, but slightly more sophis- 
ticated, is Chanel’s dress of peach taffeta, at the extreme 
right, with interest also centered in the skirt. The narrow 
yoke effect at the front widens decidedly at back, dipping 
to a slight point in the center, and the skirt proper is gath- 
ered all around. The scarf at the side, fastening into the 
seam of the yoke, is tied in a loose knot, with ends hang- 
ing below bottom of skirt to give an uneven hemline. 
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CH/\A 


A PATENTED GARMENT 


a corsetiess age 


E subtle charm of youthful lines 
will glorify any frock, however 
plain and inexpensive. To keep your 
figure young and safeguard your health 
mean lasting happiness, and for this 
you need Cuaris. By providing mi- 
raculous improvement and complete 
support with perfect body- freedom, 
Cuaris is indispensable in an age when 
restraint and discomfort are intolerable. 


The Cuaris belt /ifis the abdomen 
gently without compressing it. The 


flexible outer garment molds bust, hips 
and thighs into fashionable lines. The 
entire CHARIS averages only 15 ounces 
in weight and, though it costs less than 
the garments it replaces, is priceless in 
comfort and body-freedom. Does not 
bind, chafe or ae Adjustable at every 
point. Detachable shoulder straps. 
Launders beautifully. 


CHARIS is never sold under any 
other name and never sold in stores. 
That is why it offers such 


wonderful opportunities for representatives 


This ingenious adjustable 
inner belt is the outstand- 
ing feature of CHARIS. 


Phone the nearest CHARIS 
office for a free demonstra- 
tion in your home, or write 
us if there is no representa- 
tive in your locality. 


EVERAL thousand women are earning 

splendid incomes as CHARIS representa- 
tives, but the demand for this popular gar- 
ment is so great that we must enlarge our 
staff. The numerous inquiries must receive 
Prompt attention, so we are engaging 
women of refinement to represent us 
wherever territory is open. 


If you, too, wish financial independence, 

ind can qualify for the CHARIS organiza- 
tion, a permanent business of your own— 
pleasant, profitable and dignified—is open 
to you. Mail coupon today. 


Price $6.75 
($6.95 West of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for free descriptive folder 


THE 
FIFTH AVENUE CorseT CO., INC. 
Allentown, Pa. 


FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept. L-9, Allentown, Pa, 


Please send me further information about CHARIS 


NG ER ALE 


Address... 


If you wish to know bow yes can become a 
representative, checi 
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C from Paris for the Restful Hours 


ORNING, 
evening, or 
that price- 


less—when achieved— 

hour-to-oneself before 

dinner, there is always use for 

negligeeslike these above. From 

Rouff come the two smart lounging 

robes at left, the first of purple satin, 

with a quilted lining of sea-blue satin, 

and matching velvet ribbon edging bot- 

tom, front and neck and tying loosely at the 

back. Slate-blue taffeta makes the second, 

lined with the same material in rose. Wide slashed 
sleeves and a quilted design at sides are unusually 
attractive features. From Nowitzky, a three-piece 
pajama suit has trousers and blouse of beige crépe de 
chine and sleeveless jacket of embroidered coral georgette. 
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With every visit 
a positive gain 


A & P stores are fortunate in being able to do 
what all honest stores would like to do—give 
every customer immediate and visible evidence of 
greater goodness and value. § No A & P cus- 
tomer ever leaves an A & P store in doubt as to 
the profit and advantage of the visit—he or she 
can calculate them unmistakably both in quality 
and in value. 9 A really startling thing can truly 
be said of A & P stores—that literally nothing 
is ever sold in them that is not of highest 
grade, and that no customer ever goes out of 
the front door without having gained by her 
coming. 9 Therefore, you can be just as sure of 
what you buy whether it is known to you through 
national advertising or bears some brand with 
which you may not yet be thoroughly familiar. 


Tue Great ATLANTIC # Paciric TEA COMPANY 


©1927 A&P 
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Active Women of Today 
Are Free 


From the Handicap of Yesterday’s Hygienic Worries 


Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 


Disposed of as 
(O) easily as tissue. 

No laundry. 
Positive Protection, Under ALL Conditions, Plus Free- 
dom Forever From the Embarrassment of Disposal, is 
Provided, This NEW Way, Which is Changing the 

Hygienic Habits of Women by the Millions. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super-absorbent, 
Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It is 5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrassment 
of disposal. 


True protection—5 times 
bl as absorbent as ordinary 
problem. cotton. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 


NE no longer fears sheer frocks, but wears them. The 
modern woman meets every day at her best—unhandi- 
capped by even the most trying hygienic situation. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 


The uncertainty of the old-time method has been supplanted 
with modern protection— protection that is absolute. 


Women by countless thousands are constantly flocking to 
its use. Doctors urge it. Nurses employ it. 


The name is Kotex—different in every way from any other 
product of like nature known. 


napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 
It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex itself 
is “like” Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 


sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 
Super. 

Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


What Kotex is 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in 
every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded 
the insecure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 


Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store,* 
simply by saying “ Kotex." 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


*Supplied also through vending PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


No laundry—discards as 


Kotex Regular: 
easily as a piece of tissue 


65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 
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5450 5474 5476 5472 5469 5477 


. . 
ad 
Afternoon and Dinner Frocks for Early Fall Occasions 

A delightful version of the day- Since blue is to be a leading color this fall, 
time lace-and-chiffon frock that let’s choose one of its dark yet lively shades, in 
Paris loves is No. 5474, in beige, silk crépe, for No. 5472, sizes 16, 36 to 42, with 
so in choosing our afternoon and sizes 16, 36 to 42. The pointed a lighter shade for the narrow trimming band 

dinner dresses for early fall occasions, yoke and gathered flounce of skirt and buttons of bodice. 
let’s bear this fact in mind. Of the six dresses are both cut straight across the Chiffon and lace-and-chiffon, respectively, 
sketched above, five carry out the idea most back. Crêpe satin, still used ex- make the two delectable dinner frocks at right, 
charmingly. The exception, No. 5450, is entirely tensively by leading Paris houses, above—the first in old blue, with underblouse 
of black crépe de chine—one of those smart yet makes No. 5476, a one-piece dress, of lighter blue; the second in Nile green. Grace- 
serviceable dresses that need no touch of con- with long shawl collar and skirt ful softness and flutter are achieved by means 


trast. Very distinctive are the cut of the circular skirt, ex- with turn-back sections, in tuxedo effect, at front. Soft green of shirring at the shoulder and hip in No. 5469, and by the 
tended at sides to form cascades, as in thumbnail sketch, and is the color, with the satin side used for the dress proper, and circular cut of the set-in lace sections of No. 5477, The sizes 
the wide tucks at waistline and on sleeves. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. the dull side for vestee and front of skirt. Sizes 16,36 to 48. are, respectively, 16, 36 to 42 and 16, 36 to 48. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journa Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, so cents; Coats, 
50 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Washboards are 


How Chipso 


gently 


soaks clothes clean / 


We are very much in sympathy with the 
woman who rubs her clothes on a wash- 
board. We know that she rubs them on 
a washboard to get them clean. She has 
high standards of cleanliness and she is 
willing to doa lot of hard, drudging work 
to maintain those standards. 


When we say to such a woman, “‘If you 
will soak your clothes for 20 minutes or 
half an hour in Chipso suds, you won't 
have to rub them on a washboard,” she 
is likely to be skeptical. She says, “I 
don't see how soaking can take the place 
of rubbing.” 

“But,” we ask her, ‘‘if your own test 
should prove that Chipso soaking actu- 
ally does take the place of washboard 
rubbing to get your clothes really clean, 
without harm to colors, wouldn’t you 
use the Chipso method?’ She says, ‘Yes, 
of course I would.’ 


Chipso tests itself before 
your eyes 


Very well. The only way we know of to 
make such a test is to let Chipso do a 
weekly washing for you. 


So many millions of women have seen 
the proof of this test that the Chipso way 
has literally swept the country! 


To make the Chipso test, here is what 
you do: Instead of chipping or shaving 
or melting soap, then mixing it with the 
wash-water and beating up a suds, you 
pour a cup of these fine white Chipso 
flakes into your tub, turn on the hot 
water, and you have suds instantly! 


Add cold water to make your suds luke- 
warm, put in your clothes, squeeze the 
suds into them, then /eave them—for 20 
minutes, half an hour, or longer if you 


like—while you straighten up the house 
or wash the dishes (see below for an easier, 
quicker way to wash dishes, too). 


The dirt is now loosened. A little 
squeezing of Chipso suds through your 
clothes removes it. Rub badly soiled 
places like collar-bands and cuff-ed ges be- 
tween your hands, and rinse. That’s all 
the work there is to a Chipso washing! 


Even the rinsing is easier! 


During the washing, no time is wasted 
getting suds. No time and strength are 
wasted rubbing on a washboard. No 


boiling, with its heavy lifting and its 
damp, steamy, overheated kitchen. 


Even the rinsing is easier and quicker! 
Chipso dissolves so completely that one 
or two quick rinsings are enough to free 
every particle of soap and dirt. Your 
clothes are as fresh and sweet-smelling as 
when they are new! 


Saves V3 time in dishwashing 


Now, we promised you a suggestion for 
saving time and labor in dishwashing. 


If your standards of cleanliness are so 
high that they have impelled you to use 
a washboard to get your clothes clean, 
you aren't going to adopt a short cut in 
dishwashing unless it gives you just as 
clean dishes as your present method. We 
know that. 


The most amazing success in 
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clothes ~ graters 


But dishwashing with Chipso suds isn’t 
a short-cut in any sense except that it 
saves time and work—it gets dishesclean! 
Sparklingly, glitteringly clean! 
Put a tablespoon of Chipso flakes in the 
dishpan, run hot water over them for 
; = instant suds, cool to 
hand-temperature, and 
watch those rich suds 
clear off every trace of 


e. 4q ap 


o 


-at the touch 
of hot water 


AE 


grease and food in the twinkling of an eye. 
By actual test, Chipso saves one-third 
of the usual dishwashing time! And in 
even one week, think what this means! 
Twenty-one tasks made one-third easier, 
one-third quicker! 

Yet Chipso costs so much less than 
you'd believe. It saves % of your dish- 
washing time for less than 1c a day; it 
gives you easier washdays for 4c a wash- 


ONS = SLE 


ing—or less. The big 25c package, you'll 
find, holds enough fine white flakes for a 
month's dishwashing or about 6 average 
clothes-washings. 

FREE—Saving Golden Hours. “How to take out 
15 common stains . . . save clothes by soaking . . . 
lighten washday labor.” Problems like these, 
together with newest laundry methods, are dis- 
cussed in a free booklet—Saving Golden Hours. 
Send a post card to Department CJ-g, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chipso —hot water — 


instant suds 


Soaks clothes clean! 


Dishes 13 less time 


the history of household soap 
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THERE’S SOMETHING 
NEW UNDER THE SUN 
—THAT THE SUN 
WON’T AFFECT—THAT 
DRENCHING WITH 
RAIN WON’T HARM— 
THAT DOESN’T TAKE 
KINDLY TO DIRT, AND 
IS EASILY CLEANED 


een 


ae 


IT’S THE NEW 
HARTSHORN WIN- 
DOW SHADE FABRIC 


JOANNA 
CLOTH 


BRILLIANT, SATIN FINISH 
PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 


TAN CLOTH has a beauty of 
finish that is new—a finish that 
is not offered, and never has been 
offered, by any shade cloth here- 
tofore produced. Itis delightfully 
soft to the touch, yet staunchin its 
resistance to wear. It is indescrib- 
ably pleasing to the eye, yet its 
utility features, alone, prompt you 
to specify it. Spun, woven and 
finished by Stewart Hartshorn. 


Ask your dealer about Hartshorn 
JOANNA CLOTH. But be sure, 
too, that when he does shade your 
house with JOANNA CLOTH, it 
is mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 
SHADE 
. PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 


A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers Lo. 
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The Etiquette of Clothes for Riding 


RROBABLY in no other sport is 
jt more important to be cor- 
rectly turned out than in rid- 
ing. The fashions in sidesaddle 
s habits are definite and standard- 
ized, but there are still divergent opinions 
on what women should wear when riding 
cross-saddle, since this practice is a devel- 
opment of recent years. In the accom- 
panying illustrations of formal and in- 
formal sidesaddle habits and formal and 
informal cross-saddle habits, the top left- 
hand picture shows the informal cross- 
saddle habit. This is a costume which can 
be worn for almost any general 
riding as well as for fox hunting 
on non-dress days. It consists of: 
1. Small felt hat, usually tan— 
black derby for hunting. 2. Rough 
two-button tweed coat. 3. Whipcord 
breeches—usually buff. 4. Soft 
broadcloth, cheviot or flannel shirt 
cut like a man’s—low turn-down col- 
lar. 5. Figured or solid-color man’s 
necktie. 6. Tattersall check flannel 
waistcoat. 7. One tie-pin—one collar 
pin. 8. Cuff buttons (see illustration). 
9. Tan leather gloves. 10. Bamboo 
or leather crop (thong for hunting). 
11. Tan boots. 


For the formal cross-saddle 
habit, the same cut of clothes is 
used except that the coat may have 
a waist seam and be cut as a frock 
coat with two buttons in the back. 
This costume (see above, extreme 
right) is worn on dress days for fox 
hunting and consists of: 

1. Black hunting derby with cord. 
2. Dark blue or black menton single- 
breasted coat. 3. Canary whipcord 
breeches. 4. Soft white collarless 
shirt. 5. Wide white piqué stock. 
6. Hunting pin. 7. Check waistcoat. 
8. Hunt collar|if coat is black. 9. 
Hunt buttons on coat. 10. Yellow 
string gloves. 11. Crop with thong. 
12. Black boots. 


There are, however, different 
opinions on the correct cross- 
saddle dress habit. For example, 
although dark-blue coats are 


By AGNES YARNALL 


coming in and are considered very smart 
by some people, black is the traditional 
color for formal wear, and seems gen- 
erally considered to be the more cor- 
rect. The same difference in'detail arises 
concerning boots; although many people 
wear black boots with patent-leather cuffs, 
it is generally considered more correct for 
dress occasions to wear a black boot with- 
out a cuff. Another example of the stress 
laid upon correctness of detail. 


For the informal sidesaddle habit (sec- 
ond left figure), the same materials are 
used as in the informal cross-saddle habit, 
and it is also appropriate for the same uses. 

1. Small felt hat, usually tan—black 
derby for hunting. 2. Two-button rough 
tweed coat of tan with flared skirt. 3. Skirt 
of narrow Bedford cord, usually of buff. 4. 
Breeches of whipcord or twill to match. 5. 
Soft broadcloth, cheviot or flannel shirt. 6. 
Tie pin and collar pin. 7. Figured or solid- 
color man’s necktie. 8. Check Tattersall 
waistcoat. 9. Cuff buttons. 10. Tan leather 
gloves. 11. Bamboo or leather crop (with 
thong for hunting). 12. Tan boots. 


As in the cross-saddle habit, this 
habit, although usually made in 
buff or tan, can also be made with 
gray coat, clove-colored skirt and 
breeches, gray felt hat and black 
boots without cuff. The hair must 
be drawn smoothly back into low 
knot. A strong and large-looped 
hair net holds it. 

For formal sidesaddle habits, 
the cut of the coat is slightly dif- 
ferent, having a little less flare and 
two vents in the back. (See third 
figure, left.) This costume is worn 
on dress days in the hunting field 
and consists of: 


1. Silk top hat. 2. Dark blue or 
black one-button coat. 3. Dark blue 
or black menton skirt to match (see 
sketch). 4. Breeches same color and 
material as coat and skirt. 5. Soft 
white collarless shirt. 6. Wide white 
piqué stock. 7. Hunting pin. 8. Hunt 
collar if coat is black. 9. Hunt but- 
tons. 10. Yellow or check waistcoat. 
11. Cuff buttons. 12. Yellow string 
gloves. 13. Crop with thong. 14. 
Black boots—patent-leather tops. 


Jodhpurs may also be worn with 
the informal cross-saddle habit, but 
are a little more extreme. An ex- 
cellent top coat which is reversible, 
made of heavy. tweed, with collar 
and cuffs of a different material, 
is made especially to wear over 
riding clothes and is very smart. 
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For Real, Lasting 
Peppermint Flavor 


Get Wrigley’s Double Mint! 


There’s a new thrill in its 
zippy, cool, refreshing, lasting 
full-strength Peppermint. 


Good—and good for you 
because it is wholesome 
and its use benefits teeth, 
breath, throat, digestion. 


The satisfying confection. 
There was a crooked man ; . 
And he went a crooked mile— us? «a4 After every meal. 
He found a crooked dollar AN 
Against a crooked stile; 
He straightway bought a package 
Of Double Mint gum— 
And lo and behold 


It straightened him some! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


WA 


Above—GOLD SEAL INLAID 
Newark Pattern 
Below—GoOLv SEAL INLAID 
Belflor Pattern 


un Parlors! 
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WITH the lavish use of color that is 
the growing tendency in modern homes, 
an air of smartness, cheerfulness and in- 
dividuality can be secured at trifling cost. 


Nor is this true merely for the new 
house.. Architects and decorators find 
the free use of color equally effective 
and economical in o/d houses—especially 
when confronted with the problem of 
how to “‘do over’’ old floors. 


Frequently they find that merely cover- 
ing the shabby old floors with modern 
Gorp Sear Intars restores rooms to a 
former loveliness and adds distinction 
and inviting cheer. 


There are several distinctive types of 
Gorp Sear Inuarps. The floor which 
keeps this sun parlor always gay is 


WI 


radiant with color ~ 


not expensive 


termed a Moulded pattern., Then there 
are Belflor in delicately mottled effects 
and two-toned Jaspé, both popular for 
living room, dining room and bedroom. 
Also neat tiles for kitchen and bath. 


Nairn Gorp Sezar Intars are genuine 
inlaid linoleum of the highest quality— 
made of oxidized linseed oil and ground 
cork, firmly keyed to sturdy burlap. 
Colors go through to the back. Occasion- 
al waxing keeps them new and gleaming. 


All genuine Gorp Sear Intars are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. They 
are easily identified by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the goods. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 


Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh 
San Francisco New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


September, 1927" 
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REMOVE SEAL WITH 
Wer CLOTH 
Insist 
on seeing this Gold 
Seal Guarantee on 
the face of the lino- 
leum you buy. 


FRee—this valuable book 
on home decorating. Address 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nace = 


Address- 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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A Complete Wardrobe for the Early Fall 


healthy . . 


e 

OOD HEALTH — today 

and in years to come — re- 
quires practical design, correct fit, 
and comfort in a child’s shoes. 
Simplex Flexies meet each of 
these requirements. They are 
made on special health lasts 
that conform in every detail to 
Nature's plan for building per- 
fect feet. Feet rest squarely on 
the ground, ankle and instep 
are snugly braced, little toes 
are given ample freedom, flexible 
soles let growing bones and 
muscles exercise naturally, while 
glove-smooth linings assure the 
final measure of comfort. 


Good taste demands beauty and 
daintiness in a child’s shoe. Sim- 
plex Flexies have the charm of sim- 
ple elegance—shoes to be proud of. 
Guard your children’s feet against fu- 
ture pain by having them fitted with 
Simplex Flexies—the dainty 
health shoes for healthy feet. 

| Your dealer can supply you. 


© 
A á| | Ask him for a copy of the 
1927 Flexies Style Book. 
SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
PY. Dept.B-79,Milwaukee,Wis. 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


Flexies are made in a‘ 
great variety of leath- 
ers, in both high and 


low styles. 


5489 5487 


Simplex 


o “Flexies 


\ \ \ KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


COMPLETE wardrobe with which to start the new fall season! For 
sports or general wear, Nos. 5485 and 5487, both in sizes 14 to 20, are 
smart and appropriate—the first of beige flat crépe, the second of wool 

jersey in one of the new bright blues so popular for fall. The trimming bands 
may be of the same or a darker shade. The coat, in sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44, | | 
of black or brown dull-finish broadcloth, is made on the straight, slim lines | 
that have become almost standardized. | / 'l 
A deep fur collar is most flattering. 

Make No. 5498, with its soft bows, of 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. Ic will 
\ bring you two very 


chiffon. Long sleeves may be added, if f a \ \ isseresting, nicely 
desired. Sizes 14 to 20. Velvet in a deep I | E | Hna beckii 
burgundy shade makes No. 5495, an | } j \ formation and one 
afternoon frock. Developed in a wool \ forsee ehildten 
cloth it becomes an excellent tailleur for \ d 


all daytime occasions. Satin may be 
used for the revers, vestee and binding of 
skirt flounces. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 


tC a 
bien Y If Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest Ñ 


Flexies dealer—also your booklets “The 
r Care of Baby's Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren's shoes, and “The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies, 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres” Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 


City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, so cents; Lingerie Patterns, 35 cents. 5495 Name... 


Ng Adres 


go 


COMFORT and SECURITY 


YOUR DRUGGIST 
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Doctors know the importance of 


By JANE BRADFORD POTTER 


Nupak is designed for comfort and complete security. Doctors say 
that women cannot overestimate the importance of comfort in 
sanitary conveniences because of its direct relation to quiet nerves. 

Snowy-white, surgical, absorbent gauze, as soft as it can be 
made; downy, super-soft absorbent cotton, exquisitely dainty; an 
outer layer of the softest imaginable non-absorbent cotton for comi- 
plete protection—these have been fashioned into a pad of correct 
size and shape, marvelously soft and comfortable. Nupak is 
more absorbent than ordinary pads. It assures the greatest pos- 
sible comfort. And this softest of pads affords efficient protection 
under all circumstances. 

You owe it to yourself to protect your delicate nervous organi- 
zation with the most comfortable sanitary pad you can secure. Get 
Nupak at your drug store and see how much it contributes in bodily 
comfort and peace of mind. Or if you prefer, write me and I shall 
gladly send you one full-sized Nupak pad, in a plain wrapper. 


Ask your druggist for Nupak. The name is easy to say, easy 
to remember. Priced at sixty cents per box of one dozen. 


personal 


accessory 


CES ee 
The Separate Blouse Has Returned 


No. 5404 is of beige crêpe 
satin, with satin side used 
Jor bow ‘and neckband, 
while plain satin, in a soft 
blue, makes No. 5494. 
Both come in sizes 16, 36 
to 44. 


5496 


HIS fall the separate overblouse 
figures again importantly, and it 
is well to have a variety of smart, 
trim styles from which to choose. 
Above are four chic versions that may 
match the skirt or be developed in the 
fashionable composé effect, as pre- 5373 
ferred. No. 5496, slightly more formal f 
than the others, may be of soft velvet or lace; and No. 5373 of white silk crêpe, with 


NEW BRUNSWICK { NEW JERSEY 


is more than a merchant 


trimming bands of color. ‘They come respectively in sizes 16, 36 to 44 and 16, 36 to 42. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 
cents; Coats, ṣo cents; Blouses, 40 cents. 
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5506 
Trans. 15081 


We Capture (hic With Cross-Stitch 


==) HERE’S nothing like pick-up 
work to while away the long 
late summer afternoons. And 
when the work is as extremely 
simple and as stunningly effec- 
tive as the smart cross-stitch design em- 
broidered on the blouse above, no day can 
be too long, no afternoon too drowsy, to 
lure us from its fascination. 

Paris says silk blouses with wool skirts 
are extremely smart, so let’s choose white 
silk crépe for our jumper, black crepella 
for our skirt, and red and black wool for 
our embroidery. The frock sketched 


comes in sizes 16, 36 to 42, but any 
simple dress of similar cut and line may 
be used as the background for this de- 
lightful cross-stitch decoration. If pre- 
ferred, silk floss may be substituted for 
wool and the costume made entirely of 
silk in one color; or the blouse may be of 
wool and the skirt of silk, in matching or 
contrasting colors. 

Beige on brown or darker beige; dark 
green on medium green; old blue, or red 
and old blue, on navy or gray; and red 
and black on white or beige are other good 
color combinations. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail from the Home 


Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Dresses, 50 cents; Transfers, 40 cents. 
a eee US, ea Pe © 1927 BY D. H. M. 


lusive Shader 


Ask to be shown the early Autumn colors in the 
New Style 60 Humming Bird Full Fashioned 
Chiffon Hose. Among them is precisely that 
elusive shade you need to complete your care- 
fully planned color scheme. 

From Paris and American fashion centers our 
representatives flash us the last word in favored 
fabrics for garments and skins for shoes. At once 
our mills develop hosiery colors that strike the 
exact note of harmony between hem and heel. 
Style 60 Humming Bird Chiffon is silk to the top, skilfully 
reinforced. Look for the new protective Toe Block. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Aana Hird 


FULE FASHIONED HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER Lis 


92 
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Te StS p Pink Dogwood in Appliqué for the Bedroom 


left these sheets 
still good 


when others were 
worn out 


Photo Taken Through Micro- 
scope showing perfect condition 
of Dwight Anchor fabric after test 


E WANTED to find out just 
W how much various brands of 

sheets differ from each other 
in wearing qualities. 


And so we sent sheets of several 
leading brands, including Dwight 
Anchor, to a steam laundry to be 
washed and ironed until the wear was 
equal to years of hard use at home. 


Some were washed literally to rags. 
Some showed merely a weakening of 
the fabric. The only ones that re- 
mained still strong throughout were 
the Dwight Anchors. 


* * 


We are so sure of the better wearing 
qualities of Dwight Anchor sheets and 
pillow cases that we want you to test their 
durability for yourself. Sewn to the hem 
of each one is a woven label on which we 
ask you to write in the date of purchase, 
and note how much better they hold out. 

And throughout their long life you'll 
rejoice in their quality—and in their 
straight lines—because they have been 
torn—not cut—to size. 

Laundered, ready for use. Each with 
the Dwight Anchor guarantee. Sheets 
with the wide hem top and bottom—if 
you like. 


Dwight 
Anchor 


SHEETS - PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING. TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 


UR grandmothers 
were not the only 
ones whose homes 

could boast handmade bed- 
quiltsof intriguing color and 
design! Everyone today 
can have an equal claim to 
glory and without too much 
labor or too much money 
outlay either. For the fas- 
cinating quilt below, in pink 
dogwood design, with leaves 
and baskets of relieving 
green, is as easy to make as 
it is delightful to look at, 
and anyone who knows the 


Ifa scalloped edge is de- 
sired, as in the quilt pho- 
tographed below, place the 
top and bottom together, 
baste around edge and cut 
the scallops—the larger 
ones 1934 inches long and 
the smaller ones 1314 inches 
long. They are approxi- 
mately 2 inches deep. Now 
remove basting, lay the bot- 
tom aside and apply motifs 
to toponly. Cut the lighter 
flowers in blossom pink 
gingham, with the tip of 
each petal in rose pink; the 


rudiments of sewing can 
fashion one like it—or in 
different colors, if preferred. 
The motifs and directions 
for placing them are included in Transfer 
643; the rest is merely a matter of hem- 
ming and running stitch. 

The quilt is made of white muslin, with 
three shades of pink and three shades of 
green gingham used for the motifs, and 
measures 88 inches square, including the 
114-inch-wide edge, bound in two shades 
of pink gingham. The top of the quilt is 


DESIGNED 
BY MARIE D. WEBSTER 


The old and the new meet on common ground in this appliquéd quilt 


with its charming design of dogwood blossoms. 


composed of four 26-inch squares of 


muslin, separated by 14-inch-wide strips, 
with a 14-inch square in the center and a 
934-inch-wide scalloped strip around the 
four sides; but use any piecing that fits. 
The underside is simply of two 36-inch 
widths and one 16-inch width of muslin, 
sewed together in 88-inch lengths. These 
measurements do not include seams. 


Transfer 643 


darker flowers in rose pink, 
with petal tips of straw- 
berry pink; the centers of 
all flowers in light yellowish 
green; the baskets in soft medium green; 
the leaves and stems in darker green. Turn 
under all edges and baste, then hem motifs 
to top of quilt in positions indicated by 
directions included with Transfer 643. 
The design in the center of the quilt, 
composed entirely of rose-pink flowers, 


(Continued on Page 107) 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Quilt Transfers, 60 cents. 
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There... floating up from a 


garden, ts a harmony of scent 


NLY FOR THOSE 
WHOSE NOSTRILS ARE KEENLY 
ATTUNED TO SCENTS 


Out of a room heavy with a medley of tobacco 
odors—into a dark, fresh night. 

There, floating up from a garden, is a har- 
mony of scent, 

You catch the sweet and lingering fragrance 
of oleander—there flashes through your mind 
the picture of a low white house on the coast, 
almost hidden by its rose-red blossoms. 

The timid smell of a wild rose vine—and in 
your mind’s eye you see a spot in Cornwall 
where the wild roses were thick last May. 

But such graceful and elusive associations are 
only for persons keenly appreciative of scents. 

To them, pictures conjured up by scents are 
more real, more lovely than the original. 

To them, nothing is complete without its scent 

.. old books would not be old without their 
odor of paper and ink—a teakwood table would 
not be rare without its oriental fragrance—and 
a soap would be unthinkable without the deli- 
cacy of a scent. 

To the lovers of fragrance, a bath in Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap gives sensuous joy. They 
would no more bathe with an unscented soap 
than they would have their garden planted with 
paper roses and wax tulips. 

Only for those who are gifted with scent- 
consciousness is Cashmere Bouquet Soap made; 
only by those who revel in its distinguished 
fragrance is it used. 

Exceptionally precious are the scents in 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap . . . in addition to giv- 
ing the soap daintiness and refinement, these 
scents make the lather gently, gloriously 
cleansing. 

A full-sized cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
is twenty-five cents at drug stores. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 60-I, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please.send ime a’ free sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet, with 
a copy of “Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Name. 


Address. 


(i. eee 


A SAMPLE CAKE WILL PLEASE YOU OR 
LEAVE YOU QUITE INDIFFERENT 


The piquancy of Cashmere Bouquet scent—are 
you responsive to its delicacy? A sample cake 
will acquaint you with this delightful scent— 
will give you several pleasant baths. Cashmere 
Bouquet, being a “hard-milled” soap, lasts a 
long time. 

Send in the coupon—we will return to you 
a free sample cake together with a tiny book 
on the care of the skin. In this book, “Nature’s 
Way to Lovely Skin,” all advice is endorsed by 
a skin specialist. 


A 
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THE 
VENETIAN BLONDE 


Red-gold hair with a skin as 
clear as satin, and delicately 
brown. Rachel Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Oriental 


WATTEAU BLONDE 


is delicately colored as though 

she had been sketched on ivory 

satin. Pale-gold hair, and tea- 

rose skin. Naturelle Pompeian 

Beauty Powder and Light tone 
of Pompeian Bloom. 


THE 
CELTIC BRUNETTE 


Milk-white skin, found only 
in this type—not opaque, nor 
yet translucent, but definitely 
skin white. White Pompeian 
Beauty Powder with Oriental 
Pompeian Bloom. ` 


F you are the 
Spanish type you 


to wear rich colors, 
and big gold hoops 
in your ears! But 
you are equally charming when you harmonize 
the deep Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with your clear olive skin. And when 
you accent the warm damask of your cheeks with 
the Dark rose tone of Pompeian Bloom—then 
all Spain seems to sing through your beauty. 


The “effective” girls are always those who 
make you aware of their individual type! What- 
ever your type—whether Spanish or fairest 
Norman, or a typical American beauty—you 
can add much to your individuality by the 
clever way you use powder and rouge to match 
the tones of your skin. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian 


Bloom have the outstanding virtue of skin- 
perfect shades and tones. They are selected 


ng te her type? 
have always wanted ootering with the correct shades 
of this powder and rouge 


By Mme. Jeannette de Cordet » Famous Beauty Specialist 


by sophisticated 
women because of 
this perfection. 
Purity, adherence, 
the delicate odor 
that intrigues you, 
are all found in this powder and rouge—but 
of far greater importance is the fact that you 
can have Pompeian Beauty Powder in the exact 
shade for your skin. 

And you can have Pompeian Bloom in a 
tone that will blend so naturally with your own 
coloring as to give the final touch of perfection 
to the effectiveness of your individual type. 

The Powder shades are: Nude, Naturelle, 
Flesh-Pink, Rachel, and White. 
Bloom tones: Medium, Light, 
Dark, Oriental, and Orange. 

Powder and Bloom each 60c. 


THE AUBURN- 
HAIRED TYPE 
She has reddish-brown hair— 
with “'‘sherry-colored”’ eyes 
and a fine warm tone of skin. 
Mix 2 parts Naturelle with 1 
part of Flesh-Pink Pompeian 
Powder, Use Orange Bloom. 


WHAT UF YOUR TYPE 
OF BEAUTY? 


Let me help you determine 
and tell you how to select 
your correct shade and tone 
of powder and rouge. Send 
for my new Beauty Sampler 
—5 little vials of the 5 shades 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
with my new 20-page book- 
let showing 24 types of 
lovely women, in natural 
colors. 


front de lodet 


Madame Jeannette, Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 400 I, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for your Beauty- 
Sampler with booklet-—"Your Type of Beauty.” 


State. 


- Name. 
POMPEIAN | ~ 
BEAUTY POWDER = 
and BLOOw™w!1 City. 
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C frst Fall Hats From Paris 


OLEIL for the first fall hat— 


such is the decree of Paris! 
| For this smart fabric, launched 
last year to meet with instant 

$ success, is smarter and more 
popular than ever. Leading French milli- 
ners stress it as the most important of the 
fall materials, and make from it such chic, 
attractive headgear as the half dozen hats 
appearing on this page. Reboux, Agnés, 
Marie Alphonsine, Bechoff—all the big 
Parisian houses feature it, adapting its soft 
suppleness to the various types of cuts and 
drapery that each one prefers. 

But, although soleil leads for early fall, 
the ubiquitous felt refuses to be downed, 
and all forecasts point to it as second in 
importance—especially in the soft fur-felt 
versions. Velvet hats and combinations 
of velvet and felt are scheduled to make 
their appearance later in the season. There 
is no doubt that French milliners are using 
a little more trimming than formerly, but 
the effect still remains extremely simple, 
with the emphasis on intricate cutting and 
draping that fits the hat snugly to the 
head. And this snugness of fit is some- 
thing to be borne in mind when one goes 
shopping for a hat—particularly if the 
hat in question is to adorn a bobbed head. 
There is nothing worse than a piece of 
headgear that sets too high, leaving an un- 
attractive space of hair between hat and 
neck. The correctly fitting hat comes well 
down to the hair line in back, covering the 
hair entirely or leaving only a small point 
visible, as in the central sketch below. 

As for size, the small to medium hat 
still has the field practically to itself, while 
the popular color range includes Napoleon 


blue, Vionnet red, the beige and grege 
tones and some grays, with black occupy- 
ing its usual important place. 

The new V cut at front of brim, fea- 
tured by various leading houses, is seen in 
the Agnés model of Vionnet red soleil, at 
upper left. A single plait runs from front 
to back of crown, and a band of matching 
grosgrain is placed at right side only, end- 
ing in a flat bow at front and back. Also 
from Agnés is the chic turbanlike shape 
in center, of black soleil, with brim turned 
off face and rising to a point at center. 
The crown is plain and undraped, encir- 
cled with a wide band of black satin rib- 
bon, with flat ends at back. No brim in 
the back is an important note. 

From Reboux comes the smart round 
cloche at upper right, of Napoleon blue 
soleil, with crown guiltless of plaits or 
drapery of any kind. A narrow band of 
navy grosgrain, with flat bow at right side, 
forms the only trimming. Slightly more 
elaborate, and illustrative of the conserva- 
tive trend toward trimming, is the Bechoff 
hat at lower left, with incrustations of 
grosgrain in the crown and a bunch of 
feather grapes at right. It is of dark 
gray—pigeon—soleil, plaited horizontally 
at right side, and with brim upturned and 
flat in the back. 

Sand soleil, double plaited on right side, 
makes Marie Alphonsine’s offering, in 
lower center, with band of brown and 
darker sand grosgrain. The brim, scal- 
loped at front and turned up off face, is an 
interesting feature. At lower right, a 
third Agnés model, of beige soleil, has a 
velvet panel inserted at front, crossed by 
a band and bow of felt. 


Fe feny Sepof Ed 


YARDLEYS 


QD Enoliah 
LAVENDER SOAP 


CB nurs and fashion for many 
a generation have delighted in its 
use and cherished the lingering 


By Appointment to 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 


The Yardley Lavender 
Perfumery also includes 
Lavender Water 
$1, $1.75 
Face Powder, 85c 
Compact, $1, $1.50 
Talc, 50c 
Sachet, 25¢ 
Shampoo 
Cartridges, 15c 
Bath Salts, $1 


lovable fragrance of lavender with 
which it is so lavishly perfumed. 

Its creamy lather of exquisite 
purity refines and purifies the skin, 
and preserves the glowing fresh- 
ness and youthful loveliness of 
the complexion. 


Bath Dusting Powder 
$1.50 
Box of Three Large Tablets, $1 Obtainabl 
or 35¢ the Tablet ee 
YARDLEY, 8 New Bond Street, LONDON 
New York Toronto 


15-19 Madison Square, North 358 Adelaide Street, West 


Paris, 24 Avenue de l'Opéra 


YARDLEY, 8 New Bond St., LONDON 
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MODERN \ 
WITCH i 
of $ 
IPSWICH” plan 
your hosiery budget 


E TAKES a knowledge of witchcraft 
these days to make the clothes budget 
for a family buy all the beauty and service 
that every well-dressed woman wants. 
One point is firmly es- 
tablished. Smart, correct 
hosiery is a first necessity 
for every costume, for 
every occasion. “The free- 
dom of the knees,” now 
enjoyed by grandmere, as 
well as by the youngest 
jeune fille, makes service- 
able hosiery of silk above 
the knees a considerable item in the 
clothing budget of every family. 

The Modern Witch of Ipswich solves 
the problem easily. For the young busi- 
ness woman who wants smartness, fine 
texture and weave, with extra long wear, 
there is a remarkable 
Ipswich service hose at a 
dollar a pair. Just ask for 
Ipswich dollar hose. 

The “Sub-Deb” daughter 
is the fashion adviser in 
every home. She will be 
especially keen to get the 
newest Paris shade—with 
a flawless fit. There are — f~] 
several economical Ipswich 
styles for daytime wear,but 
forthosespecial occasions when she must 
outshine her older sister, get Ipswich 
full-fashioned hose of pure thread silk. 


There is always danger of Mother’s 
budget being mysteriously 
absorbed by her daughters! 
But not with the Modern 
Witch as adviser. Mother 
must have a half-dozen 
pairsof Ipswich dollar hose 
for daytime wear. For din- 


ner or afternoon tea, select 
Ipswich full-fashioned, all- 
A | silk hose at the econom- 


ical price which only the 
Modern Witch can give. 
Important Note: Both 
Mothers and Daughters are advised to 
look at the new Ipswich rayon under- 
things in Modern Witch packing. Just 
the thing for a gift, and priced so moder- 
ately that it falls within the budget of 
every fashion-wise family. 


IPSWICH 
HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH, MASS. 


Lawrence & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


*A witch, according to the dictionary, is one who 
“exerts power more than natural: an irresistible in- 
fluence.” In this sense Ipswich is truly “The Modern 
Witch” of hosiery, for Ipswich sets the standard 
for beauty, fineness and durability in smart hosiery. 
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fall wardrobe, it is interesting to take 

a leaf from the smart Frenchwoman’s 
book and observe her careful, common-sense 
method that brings about such simple, trim 
and altogether charming ensembles as the two 
that are illustrated here. 

To the Frenchwoman, the costume is not an 
aggregation of individual parts, selected be- 
cause she happens to like the color of this, the 
style of that, but a complete and harmonizing 
whole, each part valuable only in its relation 
to every other. A dress, a hat, a coat—each is 
but a single step in the building of the whole. 
If it does not blend in color, if it belongs to a 
different type, it is ruthlessly discarded, for one 
discordant note can ruin the entire ensemble. 

When she shops, therefore, she takes a 
sample of the frock or coat or hat—the item 
around which she plans to build her costume— 
and on that foundation erects the perfect struc- 
ture which is every woman’s heart’s desire. 
With the choosing of the first piece, she has 
pledged herself to a definite color scheme, and 
from that scheme there can be no deviation. 
The hat must complement the coat; the shoes, 
the hand bag and the boutonniére must be in 
accord; the stockings and gloves—unless the 
former are of black or gunmetal—must match, 
and not only match each other, but blend with 
the rest of the costume. These are the laws 
of clothes that every smart Frenchwoman fol- 
lows, and only by falling in line can one hope 
to achieve the chic and charm that lie in good 
taste and good dressing, 


Ne that the time has come to plan a new 
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Plans a (costume 


When a 


Frenchwoman 


At left, Patou develops a stun- 
ning street ensemble in beige 
and brown—one of the smart 
color combinations for fall. 
The coat, straight, slim and 
tailored, is of soft plaided 
wool in beige and brown; the 
frock, of beige crépe marocain, 
has a brown suède belt, a beige 
tie and a finely tucked cream 
vestee; the hat is of beige felt, 
and the shoes and hand bag of 
beige lizard. Gloves and ho- 
siery are, of course, also beige. 
Below, a plaided coat of men’s 
suiting, in green, gray and 
black, covers a white silk shirt 
and a divided skirt adroitly 
camouflaged. A gray felt hat, 
gray gloves and stockings, and 
black oxfords complete this en- 
semble, also by Patou. 


Photographs by 
Lipnitzki, Paris 
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Al the 


eAccessortes 
Harmonize 


At right, a smart sports en- 
semble, by Patou, boasts a 
separate cape of green and 
` beige tweed, a skirt and 
sleeveless jacket of the same 
material, and a blouse of 
Jine beige wool Jersey. 
Speckled green and beige 
felt makes the sports hat, 
and the low-cut oxfords, 
worn with beige stockings, 
are of dark brown calf. Be- 
low, Renée’s street ensemble 
in navy twill, consists of a 
full-length coat and a two- 
piece dress. The hat is of 
plain navy felt, and the 
shoes, of dark-brown lizard 
and black patent leather, 
match the lizard hand bag 
and patent-leather belt. 
The gloves are beige. 


Photographs by 
Lipnitzki, Paris 


more or less standardized. The well-dressed 

woman of today is judged, not by her penchant 
for the new and the startling, but by her conform- 
ity to the standards of good taste and appropriate- 
ness. The bizarre and the unusual are no longer 
regarded as indications of smartness—rather are 
they taken as the label of the woman who is passé. 
Clothes are becoming more and more a matter of 
excellence in detail, and the real mark of chic is 
that note of individuality that asserts itself within 
the bounds of the suitable and the simple. And so 
it is clothes like the ones on this page that the wise 
woman chooses. Simple, smart, appropriate, they 
harmonize to the last detail, and give that sense of 
correctness which is the ultimate test of all care- 
fully planned wardrobes. 

These, then, are the types of costume the well- 
dressed woman wears for the general informal 
daytime occasions of early fall. For week-ends in 
the country, for hiking or for golf, the cape en- 
semble above is ideally smart and practical. The 
cape, of course, may be removed for active sports, 
disclosing the sleeveless jacket and Jersey blouse 
beneath, but for general sports or morning street 
wear, the entire costume makes an ensemble as ap- 
propriate as it is correct. 

Slightly more formal, yet still distinctly of the 
general-wear type, is the trim severely and beauti- 
fully tailored three-piece suit at the left, its only 
trimming, the narrow and very smart relief of 
white at the neck and wrists. Like the first, it is 
distinguished by absolute simplicity and perfection 
of detail, and in these very qualities lie its smart- 
ness and appeal. 


Fo some time past now, clothes have been 
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Your decorator 
will gladly show you 
138 new styles of 


SANITA 


Aer him show you 


—how Sanitas prevents cracks in 
old walls from showing 

—how dust and dirt smudges on 
Sanitas can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth 

—how Sanitas will not absorb water 
or grease splashes 

—how easily children’s finger marks 
can be removed from Sanitas 

—why Sanitas will not fade, crack 
or peel 

—how Sanitas makes your walls an 
investment and not a constant 
expense 

—why many home-owners and ho- 
tels consider Sanitas economical 
when cost of upkeep is considered 


This cloth wall covering can be had 
in styles for every room in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 


Metalline Brocade 


in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the Sanitas sample book 
containing the 138 new 
styles—do this before you de- 
cide on your Fall decorating. 


Write us for samples and 


17. Look for this 
descriptive booklet trademark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 


Nal. By 
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with this remarkable 
difference in quality 


‘WOMEN are keen judges of value. The re- 
markable increase in the sale of Wamsutta Per- 
cale sheets and pillow cases proves this, for there 
are many other brands that sell at lower prices. 


What justifies this difference in price? 

First, a big difference in construction. It takes 
nearly twiceaslong to weavea yard of Wamsutta Per- 
cale because the ‘‘count’’ is much higher. This gives 
Wamsutta Percale its distinctive texture, the smooth- 
est and finest you'll find in sheets and pillow cases. 


Second, a remarkable difference in wear. To find 
out exactly what the purchaser can expect in service 
from the leading brands of sheets and pillow cases, 
Professor E. B. Millard of the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, conducted the only practical 
laundering test that we have ever heard about. After 
one hundred and sixty trips to the laundry, Wam- 
sutta Percale was stronger than twenty-three other 
well-known brands that were given the same test. 


You get this remarkable difference in value for a 
reasonable difference in price. 


WAMSUTTA 


September, 1927 


Compare the 


- difference in price 


Leading Makers of Men’s 
and Boys’ Shirts 


are now using 
WAMSUTTA 
FABRICS 


MADE OF 


WAMSUTTA 


K.T.C. 


Look for this label 
under the neckband 


PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. + RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 


September, 1927 
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“Buckle My Shoe” 


and combinations of leathers 

to give “‘interesting”’ color 
diversions -and to emphasize a de- 
sign, are the important details of 
shoes for fall. Suéde and patent 
leather are very smart for daytime 
wear, as demonstrated by Nos. 4 and 
9 for afternoon—the first of brown 
suéde and matching opalescent kid, 
the second of black patent leather 
and gray-and-black mottled kid. No. 


Be KLES, decorative straps 


for Smartness 


For evening are Nos. 1 and 6; 
the first of gold brocade, with 
gold kid heel and trimming; the 
second of siler brocade and 
turquoise-blue kid, with heel 
and trimming of silver kid. 


Detachable metal 
straps mark Nos. 2 
and 7. The first, in- 
set with rhinestones, 
converts the black 
satin pump into a 
more formal evening 
slipper; the other 
shows a lizard head 
to match the black liz- 
ard of the shoe. 


No.3 is of brown 
kid and match- 
ing lizard; No.8 
of black patent 
leather trimmed 
with opalescent 
gunmetal kid— 
both for after- 


5, an excellent dress oxford for gen- 
eral wear, is of brown kid with 
matching silk lacers, while a novelty 
printed kid in brown, with plain 
brown kid trimmings and brass buck- 
les, is used in No. 10. Below at left, 
a sports oxford of tan Russia calf- 
skin, with matching grain-leather 
panels; at right, a smart rubber- 
soled golf shoe of gray embossed calf- 
skin is trimmed with imitation 
shark skin and a small nickel buckle. 
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FOR ACTIVE WOMEN ~~ FOOT SAVERS 


seemed to 


active. But gradually 


come hack/ 


She was a typical American 
woman —clever, capable, 


it 


dawned on her that her 


endurance was slipping. 
Often she would come home with a “draggy”, tired feeling. And 


the telltale lines in her face—these were disturbing too. 


Then one day a wonderful discovery—she read in her favorite 


magazine—“ Keep Young in Foot Savers!” 
Wonder if I do need different shoes. My feet are always tired.” 


“Foot Saver Shoes! 


She visited the Foot Saver Store. Vision of loveliness! The beauty 
of Foot Savers captivated her. And when she stepped into a pair 
—how wonderfully they fit! How comforting they felt to the arch! 


In Foot Savers, the tired feeling quickly vanished. She felt lighter, 
more buoyant, more capable than in years. As she told a friend— 
“I couldn’t believe shoes could make such a difference. My youth 


seemed to come back!” 
The Winton 


Foot Savers do remove foot strain and that tired 
feeling. The reason is that Foot Savers are 
constructed with exclusive patented features 
that fit and support the arch as nature intended 
—they give to your step a youthful ease and 
grace. Foot Saver styles are as delightful and 
refreshing as Autumn itself, with a refined beauty 
that irresistibly appeals to genteel women. 


Go to the Foot Saver Store in your town. Be 
fitted in these famous shoes. You, too—like 
thousands of other women—should learn the 
supreme satisfaction of perfect footwear. 


The Strand 


Send for Style Book and name of your 
nearest Foot Saver Dealer. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
424 E. Fourth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Foot Sa or Shoes 


‘Save 
‘Foot Insurance É for the Future” 


and 


7 = 


wntrols the Arch) 
‘a 
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: NATIONAL CLOAK 
H 4| EE & SUIT parany, 


i Why 
ii ay lee 


NATIONAL CLOAK ~ SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS. & CO. 


Are 
One Huge 


PRIETA consolidation of NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and cutie HESS & 
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nounceme 


COMPANY that all the newspapers have been writing about is now an accomplished fact. 
These two tremendous organizations, leaders in the fashion field, with headquarters in 
New York, are now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. It means 
that this one gigantic organization now represents the greatest single buying power in the 
retail fashion field. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 
are now the world’s largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO. inc. 


NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge Merger Means 

To You In Price Saving 
You do not have to be an experienced merchant to 
understand how tremendous must be the buying 
power of these two great businesses merged into 
one. We are now taking over entire mill and fac- 
tory outputs and getting the benefit of special dis- 
counts and the extra savings. These big savings we 
are: giving you in form of the lowest prices to be 
found anywhere in America. 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 
As Shown In Our New Catalogue 


In the past, you probably have received copies of 
the fashion catalogues of both NATIONAL CLOAK 
& SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 
but never has there been compiled a book of fash- 
ions to equal the new Fall and Winter Catalogue of 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, It pictures coats and 
dresses, men’s and boys’ clothing, infants’ and 
children’s wear, shoes and millinery, together with 
staple lines of silks, cottons, linens, hosiery, un- 
derwear, etc. All the best of New York’s very 
latest and smartest styles and the most amazing 
values ever offered to the buying public. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (0: 


increased staff of NATIONAL and BELLAS HESS 
style experts combing Paris, London and New 
York markets to select, adapt and create new styles, 
you are certain of more beautiful, distinctive and fash- 
ionable wearing apparel in the NATIONAL BELLAS 
HESS COMPANY Fall catalogue. 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 
In Service and Prompt Delivery 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY is well- 
equipped to render special attention and give 
prompt service to customers. For the convenience 
of those who live west of the Mississippi River, 
our immense store at Kansas City, Missouri, will 
serve you with the identical merchandise that is 
carried in our New York Headquarters. Prompt 
shipment — within twenty-four hours after your 
order is received. 


New York ana Kansas City 


September, 1927 


Kansas City. Mo. 6) in Bcc 
pt amesa 
I qn 
BELLAS HESS &.CO, P Midi 
New York Set by Maig 
an 10N, Coax RA 2 
N. A TI Are hes Pes 19% 
1 ONAL now Ay 
i New Yor; Hı 
P Gd and Ky ESS C 
he worlds largest Xy 
NT COM fashion house 
selling everything FREE! 
to wear~ ~~ ~~ Thishige $y 
Direct By Mail Style Book 
Store J F 
SELECTED 
MANDEL FUR 
COLLAR 
AND CUFFS 
What This Huge Merger Means To You 
In Style and Quality Hi 
The enviable reputations of both the NATIONAL igh 
CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & Laster 
COMPANY were built upon the recognized fact that cnt 
they were leaders in style and quality, as well as Point 
in low prices. Now with the merged and greatly ‘Bolivia 
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FREE: Our Huge Merger Style Book of 


New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter 
1927-1928. MAIL THIS COUPON! 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS co. inc. 
266 West 24th Street 631 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail thi 
New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mi; 
mail to our Kansas City Store.) 

Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Merger Style Book 
of New York's Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter—1927-1928, 


Name. ——a os a 


Address__ 


PO = State. 
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tery may be the frock for afternoon, 

the dress for sports or general wear 
clings stubbornly to the lines of straight 
simplicity, with plaited skirts and jumper 
blouses still playing the most important 
rôles. Above, three frocks of charming line 
testify to this unchanging rule. 

No. 5437, of beige wool crépe, with trim- 
ming bands and long, loose tab of brown, 
has the high, square neck that is still popu- 
lar, while the straight slimness of the skirt 
is widened by a group of plaits at left side. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

Just to prove that the one-piece dress 
still holds its own, No. 5436 eschews the 


[: MATTERS not how soft and flut- 
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ostandard Frocks 
for General Wear 


The small felt hat 
Sor sports is as 
smart and prac- 
tical as ever. The 
threehats sketched 
are new Parisian 
shapes, with the 
one at bottom an 
Agnés model 
chosen by the 
famous French 
milliner for her 
personal wear, 


jumper mode and adopts a long side clos- 
ing, ending in a group of set-in plaits. Lac- 
quer red wool jersey, with a narrow belt 
of leather, would be both smart and appro- 
priate. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

No. 5441, of bright blue crépe de chine, 
varies its plain jumper blouse with a 
plaited side jabot, in three sections, that 
fastens into the shoulder seam. The long, 
close-fitting sleeves are finished with a 
set-in piece that may be either plain or 
plaited, while the skirt gains fullness from 
a plaited side section with the plaits 
turned toward the front. A leather belt 
furnishes an additional touch of smart- 
ness. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 


IOI 


made - to- measure 


fil in ready-to-wear shoes 


And how can a shoe look 
or feel right unless it fits? 


SIDES DON'T GAPE 


ILBUR COON SHOES don’t slip at the heel, 

don't gape at the sides; they fit snug at the 
arch. Special measurements, built in at the factory, 
make them hug every part of your foot as if made 
to measure. They fit as a well dressed woman's 
shoes are expected to fit. FLEURENE 
This pretty step-in will cling to 
the slenderest heel. You may 


have it in Patent, Black Kid, 
Burnt Oak Kid, Black Satin, 


You try on a pair of Wilbur Coon Shoes. At 
last—the custom-shod smartness that you have 
wanted! Stand up in them—they feel even more 
comfortable than your old pair. Now look for 
those wrinkles at the ball and arch; you find none. 
Now try making the heels slip. Try to make the 
sides Bape. You can't. Good looks, you see, with 
delightful ease—because they fit. 


MARY ANN 


‘A wonderful one strap that will 
fit without gaping on unusually 


B Bar, AA Hee, A Inst? or any other 


Special Measurement you may need Sroka patios Rigg it ia 
Black Satin, 


No wonder thousands of attractive women wear 
Wilbur Coon Shoes! They go to their Wilbur Coon i 
dealer to be fitted at all five important points— 
length, ball, waist, instep, heel. They display a 
foot style that other women envy. They walk, 
dance for hours, with pleasure. We shall be glad 
to introduce you to our dealer if you send us your 
name. i 


MARILYN 


Trim, attractive, wonderfully 
comfortable particularly on feet 
requiring ample width across 
the ball and a substantial tread. 
In Black Glazed Kid and Sorrel 
Tan Kid. 


In all leathers and fabrics, for the unusual foot 
Most models are priced $8 to $11 


\TYLISH STOU’ 
N OurSizes) Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should 
TRADE HARK know. Write for your copy. 
Name. 
LENDER FOO’ 
$ ARCH FITTER. Address 


TRADE HARK 


7Canal St. WFBonG@ Rochester, N. Y. 


© 1927 W. B. C. Co. 
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ince you 
can’t keep shoes from scuffing, 
why not keep scuffs from showing? 


TE is so little to do. 
Nothing is needed except 
the magic touch of the dauber 
from the Dyanshine bottle. No 
scuff can resist it. It conquers 
the blemishes—restoring the 
smooth, even color of the shoes. 


formation that its color restorer 
works in the appearance of your 
shoes. 

Only the proud lustre that 
shoes know when new can sur- 
pass the quality of the shine 
that follows. 


Faded spots disappear. Dull, 
lifeless leather takes on new 
vitality and new lustre. 


You'll find Dyanshine at your 
dealer’s in tans, browns, black 
and white, and a neutral polish 
for any shade or color of leather. 
If he cannot supply you, send 
fifty cents to us for a bottle of 
more than fifty shines. Tell us 
the color of your shoes. We’ll 
send the polish postpaid. Barton 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


The preserving oil in this 

magic polish builds up the 

resistance of shoes— 

zE PEREN prevents hardening 
i and cracking. 


No abuse of wear 
can escape the trans- 


BARTON’S 


Dyanshine has a three- 
fold action on your shoes. 
It preserves the leather, restores 
the color and provides a soft 


transparent lustre. Made To conceal scuffs. Trim 


entirely without the use of 
nitro benzene, nitro benzol, 
anilin oil or shellac, it has no acid 
reaction whatever. It is safe for 
you and safe for your shoes. 


To restore color. 


the scuff until free from frayed 
edges. Then touch each scuff a 
time or two with the dauber. 
This brings the color back 
uniform with the rest of the 
shoe. Proceed then to polish the 
shoe—rubbing with a soft cloth 
or buffer to bring the lustre. 


To prevent cracking. 
The preserving oil in Dyan- 
shine never shows—you never 


the shoes thoroughly by using 
Dyanshine as a cleaner. Do 
this by applying liberally and 
wiping off witha clean cloth. 
Then apply Dyanshine for shin- 
ing, giving an extra touch or two 
to faded spots. Clean,smooth 
color comes back like magic. 


see it. Yet it protects the leather 
against hardening and cracking. 
Shoes shined once or twice a 
week remain soft, full of life and 
vitality, free from cracking and 
stiffness. 
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Furniture of Oak 


(Continued from Page 29) 


and seventeenth century English an- 
tiques, is reproduced in remarkable fash- 
ion. Almost it seems that the scars of 
time have penetrated their very surfaces. 
There are marks of countless hands and 
arms, and feet; stretchers are worn, 
bevels and flat surfaces are polished by 
the students of generations; a bit of 
linen-fold carving is nearly obliterated by 
an age-old scrape of some warrior’s coat of 
mail. This is just what anyone would 
think on gazing at this lovely old-looking 
oak furniture that may be bought today. 

And yet this furniture is new. But so 
perfectly has the new wood been aged, so 
understandingly have the marks of time 
been allowed to gather, with such genius 
has the spirit of the early pieces been 
seized and imprisoned in these new de- 
signs that it seems indeed as though the 
past has come to life again. 

I particularly love the early Jacobean 
dower chest, the top lid of which lifts up 
on wrought-iron hinges, and which has 
two shallow drawers in its base; for just 
beneath its lid, on a horizontal panel, there 
is lettered quaintly, “Where thy treas- 
ure is there shall thy heart be.” A smaller 
chest in the style of the English seven- 
teenth century is also quaintly lettered, 
this time at its base, for on the apron ap- 
pears the sentence, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” Among these chests there 
is another one that is extraordinarily 
beautiful because of the richness of its 
linen-fold carving in the front panels; 
while the top is molded and paneled, and 
fitted with wrought-iron hinges, hasp and 
lock plate. 

Particularly suitable for living room or 
dining room is the seventy-four-inch Jaco- 
bean dresser of oak with pollard oak pan- 
els. This piece has a depth of twenty-two 
inches, and stands thirty-eight inches high. 
The face of this dresser appears to be 
fitted with ten molded and paneled small 
drawers and two-doored cupboards; but 
in reality three of the larger drawers are 
paneled to look like six, after the fashion 
of modern inspirations of old English fur- 
niture, so that the piece really contains 
three large drawers, four little ones, and 
two medium-sized cupboards. This piece 
would be admirable for the storage of 
linen and flat silver. 


Designed after the feeling of the six- 
teenth century, there is a -carved-oak 
table desk suited for use in living room 
or library, with drawers opening on both 
sides. 

Very beautiful linen-fold carvings dec- 
orate these drawers; there are crudely 
twisted legs ending in square-pegged feet, 
and the foot stretchers are beautifully 
scooped and worn. The top of this oak 
desk measures forty by sixty-six inches. 

Among the tall pieces suited for living- 
room or library use, there is an old oak 
cabinet, with a height of sixty inches. 
This stands on stretchered legs, and the 
body of the piece conceals behind its two 
doors a desk and shelves. Somewhat 
smaller, but equally important, is the 
Jacobean oak hutch which stands forty 
inches high, with drawers at top and 
bottom, and doors paneled in a carved 
grapevine pattern. This piece would be 
suitable for use anywhere in the early 
English house, evenincluding the bedroom. 
When bedrooms are done in the English 
feeling, the oak dresser also might be 
pressed into service as a sort of glorified 
clothespress. A 

There are many sofas which may be 
used suitably in a room done in the early 
English style. One of these has a frame 
of carved oak and upholsteries filled with 
down, with down cushions. Another has 
the high-backed Jacobean feeling. Others 
may be keyed to their room scheme by the 
type of covering selected. Chairs also may 
have carved frames of oak; or they may 
show the Dutch and Flemish influence, 
with backs of cane and upholstered seats. 
A Queen Anne wing may be used for com- 
fort. Upholstered low benches, and un- 
upholstered Jacobean seats with twisted 
legs, may add to the seating capacity of 
any room. 

Of course it is not necessary to have a 
distinctly early English type house in or- 
der to make use of this lovely furniture. 
Any large room of spacious feeling and 
general suitability of character may be 
given rough-cast walls, antique-oak-fin- 
ished woodwork, shelves for books, logs on 
a wide hearth, curtains of crewel work or 
old-looking damask, and be counted on to 
accord the very warmest of welcomes to 
the new-old furniture of English oak. 


My Dining Room With Silver Walls 


(Continued from Page 28) 


days, and in this time we had two walls and 
the ceiling replastered, in addition to the 
installation of the cupboards and the other 
architectural changes entailed. The dif- 
ference between the fair estimate we had 
accepted on the milling of the two cup- 
boards and the fancy estimate of our 
neighborhood contractor exactly paid the 
bill for carpentry and plastering. So you 
see, it pays to shop around. 

After we had chosen four double-light 
electric-candle sconces in gray finish, two 
to be properly spaced on each long wall, 
we started the planning of the interior 
decoration and furnishing of the room. 
Much to the disgust of a conventional 
paper hanger, who much preferred me- 
chanical perfection, I decided on Chinese 
silver tea-box paper for the wall covering. 
This paper is procurable in large sheets 
that are hand blocked, with many of the 
fascinating irregularities which one always 
hopefully expects of handwork. While this 
paper is extremely durable after it is on 
the walls, and has shown no sign of wear 
during the three years which have put the 
rest of the house badly in need of repaper- 
ing, this tea-box paper is tricky to put on, 
and must be hung over a thin lining paper. 
For the ceiling, I chose a plain pale-gray 
paper with a dull vellum finish. 


By the time we had our silver walls to 
add their thrill to the room, which by now 
was architecturally so fair, the question 
of woodwork occupied much thought. 
This we painted ourselves, and after many 
experiments we found that pale gray kept 
the background in its place. 

We found it best to start our mixing 
with a little more than half of flat white 
paint and a little less than half of white 
eggshell enamel, and then to color it, just 
a bit at a time so as not to get too dark a 
tone, with raw umber. Strange as it may 
seem, adding a very little of this special 
brown paint to white results in a lovely 
luminous gray which is decorative for 
many woodwork purposes. 

We painted the interiors of our built-in 
cupboards in bright lemon yellow. This 
color could be bright because it would be 
counteracted by the small-paned glass 
doors, by the china on the shelves, and by 
the artificiality of night light, when the 
room should look particularly at its best. 
The interior mullions of the paned doors 
we did in Chinese red with gold edges to 
the bevels. Of course this color is visible 
only when the doors are opened, but it is 
effective then. And we selected china for 
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Life’s Battle Is Fought 


O be at your best in the morning, 

you must have well-balanced, deli- 
cious food—food that “stands by” you, 
food that ends morning listlessness. 

Go on Quaker Oats for one week. 
Note how much better your mornings 
are. Mark how before-luncheon nervous- 
ness and fatigue go. 

That’s because Quaker Oats is an ex- 
cellently balanced food. Balanced in 


Quaker Cereal Products 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats Quick Mother's Oats Mother's Oats Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Cornmeal 


Quaker Puffed Rice 
Quaker Milk Spaghetti 


UAKER OATS 


in the Morning 


Meet It With Delicious Hot Food that 
“Stands By” You Through the 
Most Important Working 

Hours of Your Day 


12:30 P. M. 


Within 4 Morning Hours 70% of 
the world’s important work falls 


70% of the day’s important work—in the home, 
schools, colleges and business institutions—is crowded 
into 4 morning hours, according to nation-wide com- 
mercial and scholastic investigations just completed. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to 
“Watch your breakfast” —to “Start days with food 
that ‘stands by’ you through the morning.” And thus 
to protect your own and your children’s most im- 
portant working hours. 


The Most Easily Prepared of all Breakfasts 


protein, carbohydrates, minerals, vitamines, 
and in the all-important “roughage” 
that makes laxatives seldom needed. 

That is why it stands supreme among 
all breakfasts. 

If you seek quick cooking, get Quick 
Quaker which cooks in 21% to 5 minutes. 

Or—if you prefer—get the regular 
Quaker Oats that you have always known. 
Your grocer has both kinds. 


Quaker Milk Macaroni 


Quaker Hominy Grits Quaker Farina 


The Quaker on a 
label means the 
world’s standard 
in cereal products. 


It fairly melts in your mouth! 
The Butter Horn is so rich 
and buttery-brown 


The Fiten Bun has a center of 
delicious jam or jelly. Its fanciful 
shape and dainty flavoring make 
the BUTTERELY BUN particularly 
appealing to children 


Spicy! Fragrant! Delicately 
frosted! The CINNAMON BUN 
is in high favor for Sunday 


morning’s breakfast 


The DiNNER ROLL is crisp and 
tender; the PARKER House Rott 
has a golden-brown butter crust 


Y O UR 
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ARIETIES of 


With the tea hour come the most gracious moments of the day— exhilarating conversation and fascinating 


things to eat. In both, the secret of unfailing interest lies in VARIETY 


No LONGER does bread mean one kind to be 


served monotonously at every meal! 


Today your baker gives you a choice of dozens 
of delightful varieties: fascinating “small breads” 
both sweet and plain; rich, nutritious coffee cakes, 
simply irresistible with nuts and spices and candied 
fruits, and several types of tender, even-grained 
loaf breads with golden-brown butter crust. 

All his breads are made of fine ingredients and 


baked more uniformly than most homemade 


OW N 


breads because his oven is scientifically adjusted. 

Your own baker now makes all the breads 
shown here and many other delicious varieties— 
so that even your everyday meals need never lack 
for a pleasant surprise. All you have to do is to 
ask your baker or your grocer for their “specials.” 

Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast just as your own family used to do when 
everybody baked at home. The Fleischmann 
Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


M AKE S 
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BRE AD for every mea 


p . - ~ ony * pe maesa arana 


Benene teema eeee Tier nee eneral 
A mixture of the choicest fruits, pineapple, lemon and 
orange peel, citron and juicy raisins, is used in making 

FILLED CorFEE RING 


Corre RING is equally appropriate for breakfast, for 
luncheon, tea or informal dinner 


Plump, juicy, luscious raisins are selected by your 

baker for his RAISIN BREAD and RatsIN BUNS. 

Try toasting them sometime! Your whole family 
will applaud 


onal 


Srreuset Corres CAKE with its sprinkling of butter, 
sugar and spices in luscious crumbly lumps wins instant 
warm approval 


Tender citron, candied orange or lemon peel and juicy 
raisins make STOLLEN (SAXON CAKE) an enticing 
luncheon dessert 


siete 


Pecan RorLs—spread with caramelized sugar and 
thickly sprinkled with tender nut meats. Serve them 
at breakfast, luncheon, tea or dinner 


It comes to your table as a joyful change, this APPLE 
CAKE with dainty slices of fruit sprinkled with raisins 


Even-grained and tender, with a nutty flavored crust, 

your baker’s WHITE BREAD slices smoothly without 

crumbling— thick, thin or medium. And it makes 

such perfect toast! Dry toast, buttered toast, milk 

toast, French toast, Melba toast—serve them all 
occasionally for variety 


Flavored with citron, ground almonds, lemon and mace, Honey Corree CAKE, spread with honey and 


Form CAKE is often served at luncheon and dinner butter, is delicious for breakfast, luncheon, tea or 
in place of the old-fashioned desserts dinner. Children love it, too 


E VERY ONE O F THESE BREADS 


A DOZEN CORN DIPS 


Delicious with meat or chicken. They are crisp and brown 
when fried in deep Crisco. 


134 cups corn (fresh or canned) 
%4 teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten 34 cup milk 
2 tablespoons melted Crisco 1 cup bread flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


1 teaspoon sugar 


Mix corn, salt, sugar, egg, melted Crisco and milk to- 
gether. (If canned corn is used, drain off the liquid and 
add to it enough fresh milk to make the 34 cup.) Sift 
baking powder and flour, beat into mixture. Drop spoon- 
fuls in hot Crisco (360° F., or when cube of bread browns 
in 60 seconds). Fry slowly until brown and well cooked— 
8 to 10 minutes. Test with toothpick. Drain on soft paper. 


ma es A SD” SS 
SWEET POTATO SURPRISE 


Delicious with fried chicken or cold meat for luncheon. 
You can fry them any time and reheat them in the oven 
at mealtime or even the next day. They will be the same 
as when freshly cooked. 

2 cups riced sweet potatoes (about three medium sized) 

1 egg, beaten Dash of pepper 8 marshmallows 
14 teaspoon salt 34 cup crushed cornflakes or bran flakes 
Boil and peel potatoes, put through ricer. When partly 
cool, add egg, salt and pepper. If mixture is too dry, add 
a little milk, Flour hands if necessary. Form in 8 round 
balls with marshmallow hidden inside. Roll in bran- 
flakes or cornflakes. Fry in hot Crisco (375°-385° F., or 
when a small piece of bread browns in 40 seconds). Fry 
until brown; drain on soft paper. 
All measurements level. All recipes on this page tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


An Astonishing Tasting Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of your 
whole cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On the tip 
of another place a little of the fat you are now using. Taste 
first Crisco, then the other fat. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a strik- 
ing difference in the taste of cooking fats? See if Crisco 
doesn’t remind you of sweet, unsalted butter. Think what 
an improvement Crisco’s own sweetness and freshness will 
make in your own cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods. 


To test your cooking fat, taste it. 
Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 
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In a quaint French book 
written more than 100 years 
ago, we find a gourmet re- 
proving his cook: “ Every- 
one who dines at my table 
proclaims you a soup maker 
of the first class. This is 
very well, for soup is the 
first consolation of a hun- 
| gry stomach; but I am 
sorry to see that you are 
uncertain as a fryer.” * 


F R 
ERT 
HENT S 


that save time at meal time 


“ 


Y frying, I must confess, was “uncertain” 

until I began to use Crisco. But now with 
Crisco I have wonderful deep-fried foods—crisp, 
golden-brown outside; tender, well cooked inside; 
never greasy. 


So I now use frying more than any other cooking 
method—especially as deep frying saves me so much 
time and bother just at mealtime, when there are 
always so many things to do. 


I prepare all kinds of meat, fish, poultry and vege- 
tables in the morning—even to rolling in egg and 
crumbs. Then at mealtime I fry them in a few 
minutes. With the exception of those for Corn Dips 
and for Fried Tomatoes, the recipes on this page can 
be prepared in this way. Also they can be fried in the 
morning and reheated in the oven just before serving. 


Crisco, too, makes frying a very pleasant way for 
me to cook, because with Crisco at proper frying 
temperatures there is no smoke or unpleasant odor. 
And no waste, for Crisco can be strained right back 
into the can and used over and over again. 


Really, I do not know how I could keep house 
without all the good things Crisco gives me; cakes 
that you simply can’t tell from butter cakes; tender, 
flaky piecrusts; fluffy biscuits; feathery muffins. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 
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GOLDEN DREAMS 


Prepare the mixture any time and fry it in deep Crisco 
in 2 minutes at mealtime. 


3 tablespoons melted Crisco cup flour 34 cup milk 
1 cup grated American cheese 34 teaspoon paprika 
1 cup cold boiled cauliflower (chopped) 34 teaspoon salt 
2 beaten egg yolks 1 cup crushed corn flakes 


Mix flour, salt, paprika and Crisco smooth. Add milk, 
stir over slow fire until thick and smooth. Add to the egg 
yolks, stirring well. Then stir in cheese and cauliflower. 
When cool drop into cornflakes. Shape into balls with 
spoon and fingers, pressing cornflakes in. Fry in deep 
Crisco, heated to 360° F., (or when cube of bread browns 
in 60 seconds). Fry until brown. Drain on soft paper. 


t . i aai 
FRIED EGGPLANT with TOMATOES 


Fry the eggplant any time and reheat it in the oven. 


1 medium sized eggplant 
Tegg 44 teaspoon salt 


2 or 3 ripe tomatoes 
1 cup crushed cornflakes 


Peel eggplant. Slice thin. Dip in beaten egg to which salt 
has been added, then in cornflakes. Fry in hot Crisco 
(360° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60 
seconds) until brown on both sides and tender. Test with 
toothpick. 

Cut tomatoes in round slices about 34 in. thick. Dip 
in cornflakes but not egg. Brown in frying pan in hot 
Crisco until nicely brown and tender. Serve eggplant on 
lettuce leaf and one slice of tomato on the eggplant. Will 
serve 6 people. 


Free! Cook Book 
“12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes” 


A new and unusual cook book. Into it we 
have gathered 144 tested recipes, all chosen 
because they are simple, easy and quick to 
prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly de- 
licious dish. There are dozens of sugges- 
tions, too, that will save you endless time 
and trouble. To receive the book, simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. of Home Economics, Sec. D-9, Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me free the cook book entitled “12 
Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 


© 1927—P. & G. Co. 
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the shelves that would lend a pleasant and 
decorative harmony. We found a great 
deal of Czecho-Slovakian ware in a plain 
bright orange-red, which we used with 
much pewter, some plain lemon-yellow 
glaze to tie the scheme to the interior 
color of the cupboards, and some amber 
glassware. And then we added some 
Italian ware in that luscious crushed tur- 
quoise color, for the spice of variety. 

Since the room is small, measuring only 
about twelve by seventeen feet, we felt 
that this fact should govern the choice of 
furniture. So I chose a forty-two-inch Wil- 
liam and Mary lowboy in walnut, with old 
yellow and gold Chinese lacquered drawer 
fronts. I also chose ten rush-seated tall- 
backed Queen Anne chairs in walnut with 
old yellow lacquered backs, each splat ac- 
cented by a Japanese man or woman garbed. 
in red. These chairs are reproductions of 
a type found around the year 1725, but 
the character of the lacquer work, though 
inspired by the past, is modern. 

Next I chose an oblong walnut exten- 
sion table, with cut corners, in the late 
Jacobean style with twisted legs. This 
table extends to ten feet, which is the 
greatest size the room can handle. At the 
far end of the room there is a small walnut 
highboy in the William and Mary style, 
and without any decorations. One chair is 


set on each side of the highboy; a chair 
is set on each side of the fireplace; also in 
front of each window. The remaining four 
chairs are placed at the table, since in this 
room this plan adds to fine appearance. 

The curtains at the windows material- 
ized after much deliberation. Since the 
room was small and the ceiling low, it was 
found that it was better to hang the side 
drapes within the window frame, and only 
to the sill. The fabric chosen was a black- 
grounded cretonne in a fifty-inch width, 
which we found we could split for each side 
drape. The design was sparse, and decora- 
tively straggling, and printed predomi- 
nantly in an old gold to match the lacquer, 
with birds of brilliant blue and red, and 
flowers and Chinese parasols suggesting 
themselves in unobtrusive accent. We 
chose an almost plain Chinese rug in dark 
taupe with a copper-colored inset border, 
and a “carved” Chinese landscape in two 
corners. And after spending a few hours 
trying to remove the many and various 
coats of finish from two square feet of 
floor, we considered it an economy in the 
end to have a hardwood floor laid, which 
we had stained in gray. 

In all, we are so well pleased with our 
little dining room, which has repaid so 
well the time and money we have spent 
upon it, that I hope it may start some 
other awkward and discouraged room on 
its road to beauty right away. 


Pink Dogwood in Appliqué 
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measures 21 inches across both ways, with 
the outermost flowers 3344 inches from 
edge of quilt. The garland of blossom- 
pink flowers and leaves, extending from 
basket to basket, measures approximately 
10 inches at its greatest width and is cen- 
tered between the garland around edge of 
quilt and the central design. Each basket 
is centered in one of the 26-inch squares of 
white muslin that make the top of the quilt, 
with the base of the basket 814 inches 
from the corner of the square. The outer- 
most flowers of the outside garland are 
placed about 214 inches from edge of quilt. 

After all motifs have been hemmed to 
top of quilt, place top and bottom to- 
gether once more, this time with a single 
thin layer of cotton batting between, and 
baste around edge and at intervals of 
about a foot across both widths, to insure 
perfect smoothness. Next, finish the edge. 
Cut a 1)4-inch-wide strip of blossom-pink 
gingham for a top facing; baste on top of 
quilt at extreme edge, with edge of quilt 


and edge of strip even; turn under inner 
edge of strip and hem to quilt, taking 
stitches through top only. Now, for the 
34-inch-wide binding, cut a 114-inch-wide 
strip of rose-pink gingham, lay on top of 
the blossom-pink facing, with all outside 
raw edges even, and machine stitch through 
both strips and quilt three-eighth-inch 
from edge. Turn over and hem by hand 
on under side. 

You are now ready for the actual quilt- 
ing work. First, using white thread, hand- 
sew with fine running stitches on the 
white background around each flower, 
stem, leaf and basket, keeping close to 
edge of motif and taking stitches through 
all thicknesses of quilt. This shows the 
entire design in outline on the under side. 
Then, beginning at one corner of quilt, 
with the same tiny running stitches in 
white thread, quilt the entire surface be- 
tween motifs, placing the parallel rows of 
stitches on the diagonal, 34 of an inch 
apart. 


Helpful Ladies’ Home Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 

te LADIES HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 

ass 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JouRNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 
50 cents. 


JourNaL Houses (new edition). 
cents. 


How to BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents, 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


Price, 50 


JOURNAL PARTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

THE New FasuIon Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 

rocess method of smocking, and shows 
orty designs, with many delightful sug- 

gestions for their application. Price, 25 

cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 

CENTS 
. 35, 45 
z 45 


Blouses and Skirts 
Junior’s Patterns (12 to 14 years). . 


Childress Seti; o e ee e aa 3 
Children’s Clothes ........ 25, 30 
E Se og Pats ears AS 3 
PU VATION OY Aster oat: <a) E esse 25, up 


Your 
windows can 
be as beautiful 


as this one— 


TE vogue for decorative curtain rods 
is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful—if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these 
fixtures include the very newest designs, 


not only in decorative iron rods an 


polychrome wooden curtain poles, but 
also in metal cornices and tie-backs as well 
as the famous Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 
With any of these popular fixtures you 
can achieve in your home-windows the 
same smart effects that the interior deco- 
rators prepare for their clientele, and your 
curtains will have the same custom-tai- 


lored “hang.” 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well 
designed, to be at once beautiful and prac- 
tical; they are well made; they are con- 
veniently packed—look for the name Judd 
or ask for Judd Drapery Fixtures when 
you are buying, for that is the way to 
insure the success of your window-draping. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the 
popular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at 
hardware and department stores through- 
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A Judd Decorated Iron Rod 
and a sode Judd Bluebird 
Curtain supplied the 
foundation for this smart 
window-hanging of blue, 

rose and tan taffeta 
and cream net. 


d 
The circle shows the 
three stiffening ribs, 
an exclusive fea- 
ture that prevents 
sagging. 


This is the Judd 
Decorated Iron 
Fixture numbered 
957°725-960, used 
in the window above. 
It comes with square or 
round poles and may be had in 
a choice of finishes. 


out the country. Ask for them by name. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for our free Booklets “Twenty-eight 
Suggestions for Beautiful Windows” and 
“Wrought Iron—and the Window Beautiful.” 


UDD 


| Drapery 


Fixtures 
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THE Vant& BABY 


Copyright 1926 Earnshaw KnittingCo, 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 
will protect 
your baby 


From Loose Pins and Buttons 


Mother, you know how easily pins 
come unfastened, how often but- 
tons turn on edge. And how baby 
puts every loose thing into his 
mouth. Many a case of colic or 
“fit of temper” is due to a pin 
prick or button pressing oh so un- 
comfortably on baby’s tender flesh. 


Vanta Baby Garments will dress 
your baby for two years without a 
pin or button. They were designed 
to protect babies. They fasten with 
dainty bows of Vanta Twistless 
Tape, so placed that you need 
. never turn baby once in dressing. 


Doctors and nurses—20,000 of 
them—recommend dressing ba- 
bies in these safe, comfortable, 
convenient, quality garments. 


A Word About Quality 


VANTA BABY GARMENTS ARE GUARANTEED NON- 
SHRINKABLE AND OF FINEST FABRICS AND BEST 
WORKMANSHIP. EVERY VANTA DEALER WILL 
MAKE ADJUSTMENT ON ANY VANTA GARMENT 
THAT DOES NOT GIVE SATISFACTION. 


For children over two years old, you may 
use our full line of buttoned garments. 


All Vanta garments come in all fabrics, each 
numbered. From infancy to six years you 
may always dress baby in the same weight 
and quality of fabric, avoiding all changes in 
garment weight, a frequent cause for colds. 


Most stores sell Vanta Baby Garments. If 
yours does not, write to Department 19, 
Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., Newton, Mass. 


FREE OFFER 


Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc. 
325 W. Jackson Blyd. 
Dept. 19, Chicago, Ill. 
Nothing to pay, now or later! A pattern 
with full instructions for making a Vanta 
square-fold Pinless Diaper. Mailed in a 
plain package. Also your book, " Baby's 
Outfit.” No cost or obligation, Mail cou- 

pon today while this offer is open. 


The, Journal Page by Page 


Art Appreciation and Art Educational Service 


ITH this September issue of the 

JOURNAL we begin a second 

series of articles designed to be 
of help to lay readers and to teachers of art 
in finding new sources of pleasure and 
profit in the pages of the magazine. It has 
long been the plan of the editors to in- 
clude from time to time special features 
pertaining to art, such as carefully selected 
reproductions in full color of masterpieces 
of painting and articles by authorities in 
the field of art. 

Thus during the past year the readers 
of the JouRNAL had brought to them full- 
page reproductions of the work of some of 
our best American painters. 

The best color-reproduction processes 
and infinite care gave to these pages such’ 
a superior quality that in each case the in- 
dividual features of the artist’s manner of 
work and the full richness of his design 
and color were retained for the readers of 
the magazine. It is the purpose of this 
department to review such features and 
to direct attention to the many manifesta- 
tions of the art spirit throughout the pages 
of each issue. Leafing through this Sep- 
tember issue, which you now hold in your 
hands, is it not amazing to note the abun- 
dance of distinctive material, such as 
illustrations, color pages, decorations, ad- 
vertising illustration and design and fine 
typography which fill its 232 pages? To 
mention only two examples, let me suggest 
that you turn to the illustrations by Ra- 
leigh and Preston on pages 3, 4, 5 and 12 
and 13. 

In order to make the service of this de- 
partment most effective it has been found 
best to use most of the space on the page 
for a discussion of the preceding month’s 
issue. Hence the article next month will 
be largely devoted to a review of the mag- 
azine which you now have before you. 
In accordance with this plan many of the 
paragraphs following on this page will 
have bearing on the August issue. Be- 
cause the work of this department has a 
direct relationship to public-school and 
college art programs, it is operated con- 
currently with the usual school year. The 
fact that no articles appeared in July and 
August gives me now the opportunity to 
direct your attention to the issues of June 
and July as well as that of August. I trust 
that these copies are now available to you, 
so that we may consider them in turn, 
beginning with that of June, which carried 
astriking cover design by J. Knowles Hare, 


HE June issue was made especially rich 

by having the two excellent reproduc- 
tions in full color of paintings by W. L. 
Metcalf, who ranks so high in the list of 
American painters. The illuminating ar- 
ticle by E. V. Lucas which accompanies 
them makes unnecessary further comment 
here. Turn then to pages 16 and 17, where 
you will find examples of painting from an 
earlier period. The work of Renaissance 
Italy is well represented by these two por- 
traits, one from the brush of Titian and 
one credited to Di Predis. 

Some of our best modern illustrators are 
represented in the June number of the 
JouRNAL; Thomas Fogarty on pages 14 
and 15; Paul Bransom on pages 8 and 9, 
where he gives us such attractive por- 
trayals of animals and their habitats; 
L. F. Wilford on pages 28, 29 and 170; 
Franklin Booth with his individual pen- 
and-ink style on page 31, and Harvey Dunn 
on pages 12 and 13. Can you not visualize 
these last as fine decorative features when 
placed together on one of the walls of the 
boys’ room? The woodcut on page 42 by 
Herbert Pullinger is well worth mounting 
and preserving. Lack of space prevents 
mention of much other fine illustrative 
work. 


By Raymonp P, Ensicn 


The practical application of art in the 
home forms the themes for articles on 
pages 37 and 194. The accompanying 
illustrations in color and in black-and- 
white are noteworthy. Pages 83 and 85 
are devoted to the art of design in cos- 
tuming. 

The above paragraphs will serve only 
to hint at the great variety of fine material 
in the June issue which will attract the 
attention of the lover of fine and artistic 


things. Note if you will how much excel- 
lent creative art is to be found in the ad- 
vertising pages. 

The July issue is an unusually fine one 
in respect to its general design and ar- 
rangement of pages, and because of the 
many special art features which it con- 
tains. 

Intensely interesting is Sir William 
Orpen’s account of his discovery of a mas- 
terpiece, a painting of A Spanish Woman 
by Sargent. The opposite page carries a 
full-color reproduction of the painting. 
Sir William pays tribute to Sargent; E. V. 
Lucas to Orpen himself. 


URNING the page we come to some de- 

lightful illustrations by Leslie Turner. 
Characteristic of the artist in subject and 
style is the illustration spreading across 
pages 18 and 19. Frank Hoffman knows 
his West and delights in interpreting some 
of its stirring scenes. Mysterious shad- 
ows and bold play of light on figures and 
accessories are woven into colorful pat- 
tern by Pruett Carter on pages 10 and 11. 
It is said that when Willy Pogany was in 
art school his teachers were at a loss to 
know what to do with him, for they did not 
make much out of the sort of things the 
young man did. Nothing daunted, he 
worked away, largely by himself, con- 
stantly gaining a power in design and color 


expression that is very much his own. His 
riper art is well indicated by the charming 
fantasy on page 21. 

A happy selection of types and an en- 
thusiasm in portraying them lie behind 
the popularity of Norman Rockwell’s 
work. A characteristic thing is shown on 
page 16. Entirely different in subject 
matter and style is the work of Paul Bran- 
som. His illustrations on pages 22 and 23 
do full justice to the beauty of the collie 
about which Mr. Terhune writes. 

Three articles bearing on home decora- 
tion are included in the July number of 
the JOURNAL. The one beginning on page 


24 is illustrated by full-color reproduc- 

tions and that on page 128 by one of 

Marion Dismant’s very fine drawings. 
In turning the pages of the magazine 
you have doubtless been conscious of the 
fine arrangement of text and illustrative 
material. Thus the art editor seeks to 
carry a high quality of art expression 
throughout the book, so that all details 
will consistently maintain the standard 
set by the selected illustrations. So a 
carefully spaced border arrangement was 
worked out to complete the photographic 
reproduction on page 17 and to make it 
wholly harmonious with the areas devoted 
to text matter. The border design, a sim- 
ple and dignified one, which was planned 
for Paul Gill’s drawing on page 20, 
enhances its charm. Note the fine distribu- 
tion and balance of title, text and illustra- 
tive material on page 25. In a further 
effort to make the pages of the magazine 
attractive, the art editor has placed on 
many pages delightful little drawings, 
sketches and decorative silhouettes, such 
as the two on this page, which are repeated 
from the July number. There were over 
thirty such page decorations in that one 
issue of the magazine. Many of our readers 
have made ingenious uses of these sketches, 
using them for place cards, book plates, 
party games or the decoration of gift 
boxes. Material in the advertising pages 
may offer similar suggestions. 


IRES now to the August number. On 
page 20 you will find a very splendid 
illustration in full color by Henry Soulen. 
This was designed to accompany Doctor 
Fosdick’s seventh article on the Holy 
Land. As the artist traveled with the 
writer through Palestine, he is in a posi- 
tion to work up illustrations having a de- 
lightful relation to the spirit of the article. 
The illustration referred to is an unusually 
strong example of Henry Soulen’s distinc- 
tive work. Note the spirited grouping of 
the figures in the foreground, making an 
informal and colorful border effect across 
the lower part of the composition. A foil 
to this lively treatment is offered by the 
stately archway and the rich deep blue of 
the sky. Surely such a fine reproduction 
of an interesting painting is worthy of 
preservation, and I suggest that you have 
it mounted and framed. It will then be 
ready to grace one of your walls where a 
colorful area of interest may be needed. 

Turning the page you will find six of 
those fascinating drawings in two colors 
which Gertrude Kay does so well. They 
are in her distinctive style, which is so 
strong in design. Another color drawing 
will be found on page 49, where the full 
page is used to reproduce one of Oliver 
Herford’s imaginative situations. 

The department of interior decoration 
has contributed abundant material this 
month. There are three articles, another 
Dismant drawing and the two beautiful 
color plates on pages 24 and 25. There are 
also several articles and illustrated pages 
bearing on the art of costume design. 
Other articles and stories are illustrated by 
such artists as Morgan, Mowat, Simont, 
Sisley, Hoffman, Bransom, Cavaliere and 
Wilford. 

Next month this page will be largely 
devoted to a discussion of the art qualities 
and features in this September number. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS— Teachers are urged 
to make use of the JOURNAL in such fashion 
that these articles may be followed somewhat 
as a textbook. In other words, if a teacher is 
successful in having each of her pupils bring 
a copy of the magazine to the classroom once 
a month, she may then direct many worth- 
while activities based upon carefully selected 
art features. Valuable reference collections 
may thus be built up. 
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A CHANNEL ASPIRANT? From recent exhibitions Gloria 

Rowe may be expected soon to attempt the classic swim. 

Her flashing smile, that Pepsodent keeps dazzling white, 
shows confidence of success, 
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VAL LESTER goes out walking with her winning 

entry. Her smile of victory is sparkling white by 

help of Pepsodent that brightens teeth by dingy 
film removal twice each day. 


A FUTURE TENNIS CHAMP at Beverly Hills is 
Betty Mar, whose brilliant play has won innumerable 
admirers—whose winning smile, thanks to Pepsodent, 


has gained her countless friends. 


THAT “OFF-COLOR” FILM 


ON YOUR TEETH 


The way modern dental practice urges to combat the film on teeth which 


fosters many serious tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


UN your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel a film—a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

Brushing alone will not successfully re- 
move it, Note particularly now, from the 
film you can feel this moment on your 
teeth, if your present cleansing method is 
failing in its duty. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And thus gives your 
teeth an ‘‘off-color’’ look. 

That film, according to world's out- 
standing dental findings, is a chief source 
of tooth decay, gum troubles and pyorrhea. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
And germs, with tartar, are the cause of 
pyorrhea. It holds acids in contact with 
the teeth. And thus fosters decay, It 
spreads over the teeth, thus laying them 
open to bacterial attack. 

Before film was successfully combated 
by a dentifrice, tooth troubles were alarm- 
ingly on the increase. Now it is simpler 
to combat it. 

Pepsodent is a tooth paste made for a 
certain purpose: to remove the film from 
teeth that brushing alone fails to remove. 
It cleanses teeth in a way no other method 
does. It was developed in response to a 
world-call for a Special Film-Removing 
Dentifrice. 

It fights starch deposits between the 
teeth, It firms and hardens tender gums, 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


BUBBLE BOATING is the latest water sport at San Diego. Judging from 
smiles kept gleaming bright by Pepsodent, Dorothy Prather and Charles 
Lipton find it highly entertaining. 


And thus protects in many ways. You 
need to keep teeth as film-free as possible. 
That is the important point in tooth and 
gum care. 

On dental advice, millions have turned 
to Pepsodent. It should be used twice 
daily. For film is ever forming on the 
teeth. Obtain today. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1259, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


NaMe E A 


191 George aitas TSEN 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . 5. 

(Australia) Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, 
Only one tube to a family 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Oh - - why did you wash it 
that way?” 


Now she knows that all silks must 
be given the gentlest kind of care 


a 


“ 

For YEARS my perfect jewel of a 
maid has been washing all my nice things in 
Lux. And doing them exquisitely! 

“Then, one day she failed! A new orchid- 
color slip was so streaked and faded and lustre- 
less after washing that it was quite ruined. 
When asked what had happened, she con- 
fessed that she was out of Lux so had rubbed 
the slip with cake soap—thinking it wouldn’t 


5204 Maple Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


~ “(AUGHT IN THE RAIN the 
> very first time I wore it, my 
lovely light blue sweater dress was a 
sight . . . Of course I washed it, but 
thoughtlessly rubbing it with ordi- 
nary soap, I completely ruined it. Be- 
cause ‘he’ liked it so much, I bought 
another sweater suit so like the first 
that ‘he’ never has known the differ- 
Washed six or seven times in 
Lux, it is still as adorably soft and 
blue and smart as the day I got it.” 


Dorothy B. Shands 
3 


In St. Louis 78% of the 
women interviewed, in De- 
troit 71%, in Washington 
92%, use Lux for wash- 
ing their silks and woolens. 


If it’s safe in water, 


Three interesting letters selected from the 475,000 
received during the past year by the makers of Lux 


The Woodward, Washington, D. C. 


matter since the slip was less expensive than 
my others. 

“But she has promised never to do it 
again—for, she fully realizes that any fine 
fabric whether rare and costly or merely a 
‘bargain’ needs the same special care. Now 
she always keeps an extra box of Lux on hand 
to guard against such a disaster.” 

—Winifred Mallon. 


270 Ferry Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 


IRST FOR SISTER ... NOW 
FOR SONNY. “The fluffiest, 
softest carriage robe I ever saw was: 
sent to my first baby by a friend liv- 
ing abroad. It was so light and deli- 
cate that I feared to use it lest it 
should lose its radiant, downy soft- 
ness if washed or cleaned! But mother 
said I ought to know by this time 
that Lux would keep it beautiful. 
And it has! The robe has been used 
constantly, first for Sister—and now 
forSonny...Ofcourse, 
all of the children’s 
woolens are washed in 

Lux, too.” 
Mrs. J. H. Porter 


The big package 
is most convenient 


it’s just as safe 
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Helps for Home Decorators 


You will find here some representative problems in home decorating which have perplexed 


our readers, together with Miss 


l’s solution for remedying matters. These are printed 


here with the hope that they may help other homemakers who may have some such 
problems of their own. 


Woodwork for a Colonial Interior 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: My problem 
is how to finish the interior woodwork and 
walls of a white-shingled, green-shuttered 
house, which has a true Colonial front door, 
a Colonial stairway, and a fireplace that is 
broad and low. The woodwork is of birch; 
the walls are rough plaster. The furniture 
I have to use in this house is more or less 
a hodgepodge, but it is dominated by the 
Colonial mahogany feeling, and I must con- 
tinue to use it for some time. 

I myself love painted woodwork, and I 
love wall paper, too, especially the quaint 
Colonial designs. But here is the crux of 
my problem: My husband does not like 
paper; the decorators in this town seem lo 
hate painted woodwork; and so do the men 
of our acquaintance, all of whom think it is 
a shame to hide the grain of the lovely birch 
wood. Even my girl friends say “ you'll 
never be through washing painted wood- 
work!” 

In the solving of my problem what would 
you think of antique-finished woodwork to 
be used with the rough plaster walls? And 
would it be possible to use simple ruffled cur- 
tains in such a living room? This finish 
which we are considering for the birch wood- 
work appears to be a greenish-blue gray 
color. Though it may not soil readily, I feel 
it would clash with the stairway and the 
general Colonial character of the house. 
Will you help me by making suggestions 
on my problem? And thank you for your 
charming articles in the JOURNAL. 

NORTH Dakota. 


bY OUR own personal preferences seem to 
point toward following this American 
Colonial house of yours through to its 
logical conclusion. You like painted 
woodwork, sprigged paper, mahogany 
gatelegs and Windsors, for these are 
among the furniture pieces you say you 
must use. You love rufiled curtains. And 
without doubt it is this natural preference 
of yours which led you to choose, from 
among all other styles of architecture, the 
American Colonial motif for your home. 
Instinctively you knew it would permit 
you all of the quaint rufflings and flounc- 
ings that are, after all, so very homelike— 
which is doubtless why we always love 
them so. 

So why not abide by your choice, and 
plan your interior finishes and schemes 
as nearly as you can in accord with the 
usual method of furnishing a house such 
as yours? 

Through more or less established cus- 
tom, paint in white or ivory has been 
accepted as the conventionally desirable 
finish for interior woodwork in modern 
American Colonial houses. And I can 
think of no more logical finish to use in a 
white-shingled, green-shuttered house like 
yours. Even with rough plastered walls, 
this woodwork would allow you to develop 
very attractive interiors done in the 
proper style. So if you can bring yourself 
to painting your woodwork in some one of 
the many deep tones of old white, it will 
permit you to go as far as you like in 
achieving real Early American charm in 


your rooms. In following this plan you 
can paint the woodwork and walls in such 
a deep ivory that they will be practically 
putty-colored, and not hard to keep clean 
at all, as I have proved many times for 
myself. You can have ruffled white cur- 
tains at your windows, primly tied back 
under glazed chintz overdrapes made with 
Dutch valances. You can have a lovely 
new flounced glazed chintz slipcover as a 
camouflage for your tapestry davenport 
which is to be placed between your two 
windows. You can have plaited Early 
American paper or chintz shades on your 
lamps, pewter-finished tin wall sconces, 
daguerreotypes and framed maps on your 
walls, and hooked rugs on your floors. For 
it’s the flavor of quaintness and early 
American days you're enabled thus to 
carry out with such charming informality. 

But if you feel that it isn’t a blessed 
privilege to be given this fine start toward 
an informally friendly Early American 
home, but rather a sort of obligation you 
owe perforce to the Colonial doorway and 
stairway, the prim shingles and shutters, 
just so long as you don’t actually offend 
suitability, you can make certain digres- 
sions to meet your own special needs. In 
deciding upon some natural-wood finish, 
however, don’t you think you could strive 
for a finish of such a neutral, putty-toned 
hue that it would melt into the tone of the 
walls, which for color scheme adapta- 
bility should be of this color too? 

In this case, open the pores of the wood 
with a stiff brush and sandpaper smooth 
and clean. Apply a coat of silver-gray 
stain. After this is thoroughly dry apply 
a thin coat of pure white shellac. Sand- 
paper lightly when dry. Then apply flat 
white and wipe right off across the grain. 
Finish with a coat of velvet finish, and 
you will have a neutral light woodwork 
that is beautifully grained. I am counting 
on the tone of the birch to neutralize the 
gray of the stain. 

But since you have departed from the 
character of your house, you will have to 
scheme your interiors to make the most 
of color effects, and sacrifice your ruffled 
white curtains in favor of glass curtains of 
color, hanging straight to the sills. You 
may have slipcovers, but the cretonnes 
you select had better stress the modern 
trend in stunning designs and rich colors, 
rather than old-fashioned styles. 


For One Who Sent No Address 


To “Just ANOTHER READER”: 
Since your query so nearly resembles 
that of the Mission living room which 
was solved in the column in June, I’ll have 
to refer you to the June Helps for Home 
Decorators, for it is in the sort of chair 
slips and color scheme suggested there 
that you can find the solution for your 
oak living-dining room. I’m afraid there 
does not seem to be any other help possible 
for you, since you say nothing at all in the 
room can be changed! But I’m sure you'll 
be pleased with what a new color scheme 
is bound to accomplish; and after you’ve 
tried that, maybe your old room will con- 
sent to further refurbishing! 


END 


for a sample 


of the newest 


Orinoka creation 


THE 
ORINOKA 
GUARANTEE 


These goods are guar- 
anteed to be E i Ly 
fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure 
to sunlight or from 
washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby au- 
thorized to replace 
with new goods or 
to refund the purchase 
price. 


A drapery fabric of 
woven-quilted taffeta 


OF exquisite, shimmering taffeta, the newest 
Orinoka fabric is woven-quilted in a novel 
design. It is soft and easy to drape, yet firm 
and sturdy of weave. If you are planning to 
decorate or refurnish your home, see this 
new fabric. 

As in all Orinoka guaranteed drapery ma- 
terials, the gorgeous colors in the new quilted 
taffeta are fadeless. Sunshine . . . laundering 
have no effect on them. The method of dyeing 
is exclusive with Orinoka. 

Draperies of woven-quilted taffeta, in color- 
ful stripes or in solid colors (many of them 
iridescent), will add a special loveliness to 
your windows. This new Orinoka fabric is 
also ideally suited for bedspreads, furniture 
coverings, cushions, etc. 

You will find a wealth of Orinoka weaves 
and patterns for every type of room. If, in 
your selection of drapery materials, beauty 
is the paramount consideration, you will 
insist on Orinoka; if it is economy, Orinoka 
is still the thing. Look for the Orinoka guar- 
antee tag attached to the bolt. 

See this new Orinoka quilted taffeta. Mail 
us the coupon below. We shall be glad to 
send youa sample of this fabric, together with 
the name of your nearest dealer. We shall also 
send you a copy of our booklet, “The Impor- 
tance of Color in Curtains,” if you wish it. 


rinoka 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me 
C Sample of the new Orinoka woven-quilted taffeta. 
O Booklet, “The Importance of Color in Curtains.” 
Check one or both as you prefer. 


Ill 
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30% HicHER VAĝUUM 


BIGGER and BETTERSB JILT 


Che new model 10 Grand Prize Eureka 


cleaners tested. It readilygathers 
up surface lint, threads, etc.; 
whisks away any fine grit and 
sand that elude ordinary cleaning. 


Never, in 16 years of de- 
velopment toward the goal 
of vacuum cleaner perfec- 
tion, has Eureka combined 
in a single model so many 
distinct and. noteworthy 
improvements—of such importance to women 
—as are embodied in the New Model rọ. 


But “Super-Vacuum” is not all 
that makes Model 1othe greatest 
ofall Eurekas. It is bigger and bet- 
ter built throughout—improved 
in all the features that in the past 
have carried the Grand Prize 
Eureka to seven successive triumphs 
in international competition. 


Air power is now released to its maximum 
cleaning effectiveness. There is an actual 

increase of 30% in suction power—perfec- 

tion of the famous “High-Vacuum” prin- 
ciple which, more than any other one 

feature, has been responsible for Eureka’s 

rise to world leadership. 


The Eureka dealer nearest you will 
gladly demonstrate the New Model 
10, and arrange for a free trial in your 
own home. He will make you a 
liberal allowance on your old cleaner, 
and arrange convenient terms of 
payment. 


Only through comparison, by use in 
your own home, can you fully realize 
what the “Super-Vacuum” of this new 
Eureka means in terms of quick, thor- 
ough and easy cleaning. Use of an old, inefficient electric cleaner 
is a waste of time and effort. Trade your 
cleaner in now on the New Improved 
Model 10 Eureka. 


Eurexa Vacuum CLeAner Company, Derrorr, U. S. A. 

Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in tne World. Canadian Factory, Kitchener, 

Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret 
St., Sydney, Australia, 

(378) 


By actual test, the Model 10 Eureka 
effects the removal of more dirt by 
weight—deeply embedded, “hard-to- 
get” dirt—in a given length of time 
than any of the leading electric 


The new Model 10 Grand Prize 
Eureka is a complete cleaner— 
there is no extra charge for the 
entire set of “High-Vacuwm™ 
cleaning attachments. 


Grand t 
Prize K T Din 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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Moody and Sankey: Workers in Souls 


(Continued from Page 22) 


work, but we get very little insight into 
any of the boyish amusements. There is 
no mention of swimming or of skating or 
of sliding on those tempting hills, no sug- 
gestions of games or contests. 

Of boyhood friends and associates there 
is little record in Moody’s later years. 
There may have been such things, but he 
does not allude to them. He sometimes 
refers to men whom he knew as boys, but 
there is no hint of particular intimacy; 
and of girls there is no suggestion at all. 
On the other hand, he seems to have been 
devoted to his family, perhaps in part be- 
cause he left them fairly early. He speaks 
with profound emotion of the brother who 
disappeared for years, and the death of his 
younger brother Samuel caused him bitter 
sorrow. Of his mother he always speaks 
with reverence and tenderness. She did 
not, indeed, spare old-fashioned severity, 
and the boy probably needed it. Once 
when she was whipping him he remarked 
that it did not hurt, whereupon she saw 
to it that it did. But her tenderness, her 
devotion, her wisdom, made a lasting im- 
pression, and until her death he reverted 
to her for counsel and comfort. 

The most interesting thing about 
Moody’s boyhood was his education, or 
lack of it. He did not like study or his 
books and avoided them when he could. 
What is more important is that he not 
only lacked education, 
but that at times—by 
no means always—he 
expressed a contempt 
for it: “We are a bad 
lot; and what you want 
is to tell men so—not 
flatter them, and tell 
them how angelic they 
are because they have 
some education. An ed- 
ucated rascal is the 
meanest kind of rascal.” 

Which of course does 
not mean that he had 
not the most acute, 
quick, versatile, and 
penetrating intelli- 
gence. No man could 
surpass him in keen Yankee shrewdness, 
applied at all times and to all sorts of 
things. You could not overreach him in a 
bargain, you could not deceive him in a 
man’s character unless he was willing to 
be deceived. He kept up with the move- 
ment of the world and with current events. 
He read the newspapers, though perhaps 
chiefly to find illustrations for his sermons. 
He watched men’s faces and used them to 
sound men’s hearts, and his opportunities 
for doing this have rarely been surpassed. 


Goncentrating on the Bible 


ENERAL reading for reading’s sake 

he never at any time knew much about. 
It is true that in his sermons there is an oc- 
casional historical allusion which surprises, 
until you realize how easily it might have 
been gathered into that retentive memory. 
But of reading for the pleasure or even the 
abstract profit of it there is no sign. His- 
tory, philosophy, science, poetry in them- 
selves did not exist for him. Novels he 
abhorred: “I could not read those flashy 
novels. I have no taste for them, no 
desire to read them; but if I did, I would 
not do it.” 

Nor did Moody do much at any time in 
his life in the way of abstract reflection. 
In his terse way he once remarked: 
“There is hope for a man when once he 
begins to think.” Sometimes the weary 
reader of his thousands of pages wishes 
that he could never have begun. He was 
so busy, so rushed, so driven in saving souls 
that quiet, thoughtful, intense reflection 
for itself was something he had no time 
for. His biographer is occasionally forced 
to regret that he did not indulge in self- 
dissection a little more freely. To attack 


the great knotty problems of the world by 
cool, careful, dispassionate logic was not 
his method. He wanted to cut them, to 
tear them out of his way, to dissipate 
them and crush them and forget them. 
Not that he was not capable of intel- 
lectual concentration when he felt that it 
was required. On the contrary, even in 
later life he was a most ardent and pas- 
sionate student. When he was at home in 
Northfield he would rise at four o’clock 
and shut himself up to work for a long 
time before breakfast. Also he had the 
gift of genius for using the work of others. 
But all this intellectual effort was—shall 
I say fatally?—concentrated upon one 
thing, the Bible, and in youth and age he 
was little disposed to go outside of it. 


Deficiencies 


FRIEND says of his earlier years that 

he did not know of Moody’s owning 
any other book but a copy of the New 
Testament. To be sure, it is said that he 
developed, that all his life he was learning 
and growing; and in a sense this is true. 
A spirit so naturally vital and progressive 
could not help growing. He reached out, 
he grasped, he seized from everywhere, 
but always the things that bore in the 
direction he wished. It is said that his 
later sermons were much in advance of the 
earlier in finish an 
breadth. This I have 
been unable to discover, 
perhaps because the ser- 
mons as printed have 
been submitted to in- 
dustrious editing. 

In any case the intel- 
lectual deficiencies were 
there and cannot be 
overlooked. He him- 
self was not disposed to 
overlook them. “One 
great torment of his 
soul was the thought 
that he was an ignorant 
man, and yet was looked 
upon as a religious 
teacher,” says one of his 
biographers. There isnodoubt that he was 
sensitive on the subject, and more than 
sensitive; deeply regretful that anything 
should hamper his work for the Lord. Yet 
when a sympathetic critic once pointed out 
that the only drawback to his sermons was 
his imperfect knowledge of grammar and 
English, Moody replied that he knew and 
deplored this as much as anyone. ‘‘But,” 
he added, “I am doing all I can for God 
with the gifts I have. Are you?” 

Moody’s intellectual and spiritual de- 
ficiencies affected and infected the larger 
significance of his whole career. The 
superficial weaknesses are evident enough, 
the slips in grammar, the raw colloquial 
English and rough-and-ready expression. 
Much of this was edited out of the printed 
sermons. Moody did his best to overcome 
the defects. But the rush and fire and en- 
thusiasm of his main subject swept him 
beyond minor considerations of correct- 
ness, and in most cases they swept his 
hearers also, The chief thing to note is 
the admirable comment of Doctor Goss, 
which, if not strictly exact, is perfectly 
characteristic of Moody’s native genius 
and power of growth, that he never made 
the same blunder twice. 

The superficial drawbacks, however, 
are of small consequence. What does 
matter is the wide world of intellectual 
and spiritual experience which Moody 
never knew anything about and never 
wanted to. One gets so fretted sometimes 
over the utter absence of the things that 
seem to some of us to count that one is 
tempted to ask, of what use is it to save 
a soul when there is nothing in it worth 
saving? Against which should be urged, 
justly, the other point of view, which 
Moody never fails to emphasize, that all 
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UMMER sun and dusty winds— 
you know the mischief they work 
with your skin! 


The hair, too, specialists say, after 
the hot summer months grows less 
vigorously, is apt to be dull-looking, 
listless, often a little faded. 


Yet even at this trying season a 
few minutes of the right daily care will 
restore the healthy vigor of the scalp 
and bring new lustre to your hair. 


Just moisten the scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then, with stiffly held fingers, move 
your scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion to work the tonic down to the 
very hair roots. Move your scalp, 
not your fingers! Do this over every 
inch of your head. This treatment 
makes the whole scalp tingle with 
new vigor and leaves your hair 
soft, clean and manageable! 


This simple treatment is so mar- 
vellously effective that you will be 


amazed! The Pinaud treatment re- 
stores health to the tiny roots and oil 
glands of the scalp. Your hair is 
neither too oily nor too dry, it is 
always lustrous, soft, delightful to 
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For hair that is light in color (blonde, 
ash blonde, or auburn) we have made 
Pinaud’s Eau de Portugal. It con- 
tains the same pure antiseptic and 
tonic ingredients that are in Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine and it protects the 
delicate gold tones in fair hair. 


Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine or 
Pinaud’s Eau de Portugal today at 
any drug or department store. Al- 
ways look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
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A new Chinese 


YOU will surely want one or more of these 
lovely, modern velvety rugs that can now be had 
so inexpensively, simply by sending us your old 
carpets, rugs and clothing. 

Never before have you seen rugs, made from 
old materials, that can compare with these new 
and finer Olson Rugs. The sensation ofthe year! 
Patterns that are adapted from the hand-woven 
masterpieces of the Orient. Patented features 
other manufacturers would give a lot to secure. 

They are expertly woven, wool pile rugs that 
are comparable to Axminsters and Wiltons— 
luxurious, velvety rugs that feel like cushioned 
velvet underfoot—colorful, up-to-date rugs that 
will give your rooms modern charm and variety. 
They're woven in an exclusive new weave to 
withstand the hardest wear without showing 
footmarks. 

Every rug is woven seamless and reversible with 
the same firm, smooth, up-standing nap on both 
sides to give double wear. Twice as soft under- 
foot. The patterns are woven clear through. 

The completion of the new Million Dollar addi- 
tion to our factory and our enormous volume pro- 
duction make it possible to offer these modern 
rugs at New Low FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 
that will amaze you. Read what prominent club 
women, rug experts and delighted customers 
all over the United States say about these new 
and finer rugs. 


Every order completed in ONE WEEK. We Pay Express, 
Freight or Parcel Post from all states—see catalog. 


Mail Coupon to Chicago, Dept. K-10 
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at our expense, and we will pay you for 
your materials. You cannot lose a penny. 
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the culture in the world is of no value for a 
soul which has not the only element that 
can make it a soul at all: “Culture is all 
right in its place, but to talk about culture 
before a man is born of God, before he has 
received this incorruptible seed into his 
heart; is the height of madness.” 

Moody wanted to make the world over, 
and he went at it with a hammer. But 
before he made over the world he had 
to be made over himself, or, as it was 
generally put in his day, perhaps a little 
less generally at present, he had to be 
converted. The phenomena of conversion 
have been elaborately and fully studied 
within recent years. The result of these 
studies is that, while you may explain 
the matter very differently according 
to varying philosophical and theological 
points of view, the psychological experi- 
ence of conversion is 
quite undeniable and is 
of the utmost spiritual 
significance. “‘Conver- 
sion,” says Professor 
Underwood, ‘‘is not 
simply a superstition 
among certain sects, 
but an undeniable fact, 
occurring at all periods 
in the history of the 
Christian Church.” The actual emotional 
experiences attending conversion have 
been recorded and analyzed by innumer- 
able subjects in all ages, with extraordinary 
vividness and power. A more or less pro- 
longed agony of doubt, or distress, or 
question, or fear usually precedes it. 

It is interesting to get Moody’s ideas as 
to the general matter of conversion as 
they are scattered through his sermons, 
though the ideas may not be very profound 
or very consistent. He admits that con- 
version may be at times a gradual process 
and he constantly urges that its value and 
especially its external sign must consist 
in permanent and radical alteration of life. 
At the same time, as was natural with his 
methods and with his activities, he stresses 
most of all the sudden elements, the 
miraculous transformation by which the 
spirit of God enters into a soul and makes 
it over: “Salvation is instantaneous. I 
admit that a man may be converted so 
that he cannot tell when he crossed the 
line between death and life, but I also 
believe a man may be a thief one moment 
and a saint the next. I believe a man may 
be as vile as hell itself one moment, and be 
saved the next.” 

As to Moody’s own personal experience 
we have abundant record both from others 
and from himself. The external facts are 
simple. When he first went to Boston, as 
a boy of seventeen, he had lived with reli- 
gion, but he had not felt it. He went 
to Doctor Kirk’s Mount Vernon Street 
Church, and slept through sermons which 
he did not understand. A benevolent 
member got him into the Sunday school, 
but his ignorance was alarming. Even 
when he was ready to join the church, the 
committee at first thought him so ill 
qualified that for six months they refused 
him admission, and when they at last 
yielded, it was with a foreboding that he 
would do them more injury than credit. 


A Call to Higher Service 


‘HE internal process is more curious 

still. There seems to have been com- 
paratively little in Moody’s case of the 
previous struggle and anguish. He was 
not particularly conscious of sin or particu- 
larly overwhelmed with remorse. When 
it seemed appropriate and suitable to be 
converted he was converted. He seems 
never to have felt an oppressive need of 
salvation, as he never certainly enter- 
tained a doubt of possessing it. On the 
other hand, after the conversion there 
were periods of apparently much greater 
struggle. “There was another time when 
God was calling me into higher service, to 
go out and preach the gospel all over the 
land, instead of staying in Chicago. I 
fought against it for months; but the 
best thing I ever did was when I sur- 
rendered my will, and let the will of God 


be done in me.” And after such struggle 
the acceptance and submission were ac- 
companied by proportionateecstasy: “The 
power of God fell upon him as he walked 
up the street and he had to hurry off to 
the house of a friend and ask that he 
might have a room by himself, and in 
that room he stayed alone for hours; and 
the Holy Ghost came upon hin, filling 
his soul with such joy that at last he had 
to ask God to withhold His Hand, lest he 
die on the spot from very joy.” 

It cannot be questioned, however, that 
with Moody the essence of conversion was 
the impulse to convert others. His own 
account of this is irresistible in its vivid- 
ness: “I remember when I was first con- 
verted here in Boston and I used to hear 
Doctor Kirk’s sermons—after I was con- 
verted I did hear them. I didn’t hear them 
before; I was sound 
asleep. But when God 
waked me up and I did 
hear them, it seemed as 
if God set me afire. I 
could not sit still, but 
I had to go out to 
preach.” To him re- 
ligion meant work. He 
had been waked up by 
having the secret of 
the universe sounded in his ears. He was 
going forth to proclaim it to millions of 
sinners, so that they might never sleep in 
their damning lethargy again. 

Boston was hardly the most favorable 
field for such fiery, spontaneous, somewhat 
unchastened energies as animated the new 
convert. Chicago offered a more encour- 
aging atmosphere, and he went there in 
1856. At first he continued to sell shoes. 
But in time religious interests became so 
engrossing that he abandoned the direct 
effort for livelihood, and even after he was 
married he trusted to God altogether for 
support. The struggle involved in giving 
up business was severe. He was successful 
in it, and his earlier ambition had been to 
make money, not perhaps so much for the 
money as for the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. But he was getting glimpses of a 
far bigger achievement, of a more satisfy- 
ing success, and more and more he gave 
himself up to what he considered to be the 
will of God. He said to Doctor Torrey: 
“Torrey, if I believed that God wanted 
me to jump out of that window, I would 
jump.” You cannot doubt that he would 
have done it. 


Everything to Learn 


UT as a religious teacher he had every- 
thing to learn. He did not look it, to 
begin with. His heavy, solid, stolid face 
and figure, though capable of sudden il- 
lumination, did not generally suggest 
spiritual comfort. His extreme ignorance 
hampered him at every step. His first, 
last, and only weapon of warfare was the 
English Bible; yet he could not read the 
Bible in those early days without stum- 
bling woefully over the hard words. 
Preaching of course he knew nothing of, 
and indeed at the start the idea of becom- 
ing a preacher would have seemed ludi- 
crous to even his high-soaring spirit. In 
the church which he joined on going to 
Chicago he was rejected as a Sunday- 
school teacher. But he went out into the 
highways and got together a class of 
young reprobates whom no one else could 
handle. The spirit in which he did it 
shows in his later comment: “There is no 
place in the world so fascinating as a live 
Bible class.” And again there is his own 
description of how he went to work: “I 
was two years trying to find what my 
work was before I succeeded. When I 
commenced to speak in meetings the 
grown people would not hear me. I could 
notice them squirm their shoulders when 
I got up. But at last I went out one Sun- 
day and got hold of eighteen ragged boys. 
That was about the happiest Sunday I 
ever experienced. If I couldn’t teach 
others, I could take them where there 
were those who could.” 
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- sands of women who have already learned 

; to give a touch of magic to their salads 
F¥F% —with Jell-O! 
Crisp slices of cucumber imprisoned in a 
shimmering crystal! Vivid shreds of pimento— 
toothsome bits of onion—fruits—meat or fish 
“‘left-overs’’—all these are glorified in taste and 
appearance by the magic of Jell-O! 

Endless varieties of salads—depending on the 
season or your whim or the ingredients which hap- 
pen to be at hand! 

Jell-O lends its own luscious pure fruit flavors— 
its glowing, transparent beauty. By combining it 
with ordinary every-day materials, you have a 
salad fit to set before a queen! 


For your vegetable, egg, meat, or fish salads, you 
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will probably use Lemon Jell-O. Its piquant tart- 
ness enlivens the flavors of other ingredients. For 
fruit salads, what a choice you have—Orange Jell-O, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry Jell-O . . . All with 
flavors that come from fresh, sun-ripened fruit! 


Jell-O salads, of course, are only one way of using 
this convenient food. For nearly thirty years, women 
have known Jell-O as ‘America’s most famous des- 
sert’’—with good reason! There’s not only beauty 
and wonderful flavor in Jell-O, but nourishment—un- 
usually wholesome nourishment that does not 
burden the digestive system. 


Get Jell-O at your grocer’s. Be sure it is the real 
Jell-O, with the trade-mark printed in red on the 
package. This package, by the way, is especially 
designed and sealed to bring you Jell-O’s fresh-fruit 
flavor in all its perfection. 
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makes the most 


/IDELIGHTFUL SALADS 


you ever tasted ! 
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1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup pineapple juice 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

3 slices pineapple, cubed 

¥% can Spanish pimentos, shredded 

1 medium cucumber, cut fine, salted, drained 
Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add pineapple 
juice and vinegar. Chill. When slightly thickened 
add pineapple, pimento, and cucumber. Turn into 
a large mold or individual molds. Chill until firm. 
Serve with cream salad dressing or mayonnaise to 
which whipped cream has been added. Serves 6. 


Get Jell-O—and try the salad recipe on this 
page. Send now for a booklet of other Jell-O recipes. 
Mail the coupon! 
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Tue JeLL-O Company, INC., 


Le Roy, New Yorx. 


Please send me, free, the new 
recipe booklet—containing doz- 
ens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
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CHEVROLET 


Q 


—for her personal car! 


Offering the distinction and luxury of bodies 
by Fisher, and replete with a host of costly-car 
refinements and improvements—the Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet has been wholeheartedly 
welcomed by women everywhere. 


Such charm and elegance—such amazing per- 
formance—such riding and driving ease! If it 
had been designed especially for women, today’s 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Coach $595, The Coupe $625, The Sedan $695, The Sport Cabriolet $715, The Landau $745, The Touring $525, 
The Roadster $525. Balloon tires and steel disc wheels standard equipment. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Inaddition, Chevrolet's delivered prices include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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Chevrolet could not meet the requirements of 
women drivers more completely. 


See these distinctive models at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s showroom. You will be delighted by 
their beauty and comfort. Go for a drive—over 
city streets and country roads. You'll be aston- 
ished to learn that cars of such amazing quality 
can be had at prices so impressively low! 
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Preaching came upon him, as it were, 
by accident. He went to a Sunday-school 
convention with a friend. The other ex- 
pected speakers gave out or failed. The 
friend spoke while Moody prayed for him. 
Then the friend took the praying, m 
Moody took the speaking turn, “ 
poured out such a torrent of red- iot 
words—words so full of spiritual life and 
vigor—that the people stared in surprise, 
and then were moved profoundly by the 
eloquence of this unlettered, rugged giant 
from Chicago.” Sixty conversions ensued 
on the spot. The gift of tongues was born 
with him; all that was needed was prac- 
tice and opportunity. 

Also, back of the tongue was the torrent 
rush of incomparable energy, the unfailing 
muscular and nervous strength, which 
make him stand out even among revival- 
ists, who are not a particularly spineless 
generation. Whatever there was to be 
done, he did it; not only his own work, but 
the work of others, and he found out 
things to do which others never imagined. 
He seemed tireless. No difficulty, no 
opposition could daunt him, and no fatigue 
could wear him out. When he had estab- 
lished his irregular church he had to cover 
a vast parish, a parish in which pastoral 
calls meant more than anywhere else. 
He would dart from house to house, burst 
in and cry: “You know me. I am 
Moody. This is Deacon Golyer; this is 
Deacon Thane; this is Brother Hitchcook. 
Are you all well? Do you all come to 
church and Sunday school? Have you all 
the coal you need for the winter? Let us 
pray.” And they prayed, decorously but 
expeditiously, and he hurried on to the 
next; and the number he would deal with in 
one afternoon left his attendants gasping. 

Even in the early days his extraordinary 
talent for business management began to 
manifest itself and perhaps needed culti- 
vation less than some others. He knew 
how to lead men, all kinds of men; to 
make them do what he wanted, to make 
them work; to make them want to work, 
which is the hardest of all. Others found 
the money problem difficult. It was easy 
to him. In the first place he convinced 
men of his absolute honesty, and then he 
made them give. But he not only got 
money, he knew how to use it; and he 
used not only money but every other 
means to make his enterprises successful. 

Other ministers preached to empty 
pews. Not he; he wouldn’t, and didn’t. 


‘Are You a Christian?” 


Hs early Chicago experience of ten 
years or more was an inestimable ap- 
prenticeship in the art of handling souls. 
Doctor Goss draws a vivid picture of 
Moody’s immense contact during ‘these 
years with all sorts of people and the ad- 
vantage he derived from it for his future 
work. No society was too low or too 
rough for him to plunge into with flawless 
courage and considerate tact. No group 
of men of the world was too wealthy or too 
hardened for him to venture upon with 
absolute dignity and with a keen sense of 
the side of his undertaking, whatever it 
was, that would appeal to them. He might 
fail, but it did not disturb him in the least. 
All he had to do was to turn somewhere 
else and begin again. 

In all circumstances, no matter what 
were the surroundings or the conditions, 
he went right at the heart and knew how 
to find it. In working with men and for 
them he learned to know them, and in- 
stinctively, unconsciously his own nature 
was broadened and made more human, or 
rather, the vast humanity which was born 
in him and was the secret of his power was 
released and trained and deepened by his 
contact with all these lives, rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, honest and dishonest, 
who all wanted something which he was 
able to give them, largely because of his 
immense confidence that he had it to give. 
He went up and down the world, asking 
all he met, “Are you a Christian? Are 
you a Christian?” And the reason why he 


was listened to and not struck in the face 
was no doubt partly because he was not 
very strikable, but also what is indicated 
in the remark of one of those whom he 
labored to convert, though not with entire 
success: “Mr. Moody, I thank you. I 
have been prayed for, and prayed at, a 
great many times; but no one ever prayed 
with me until now.” 

Thus equipped and partly trained, but 
still and always learning his business, the 
call came to Moody to leave Chicago and 
wander over the wide world, an evangelist, 
a bringer of good tidings, a messenger of 
joy. He sailed for England, in 1873, with 
Sankey, who was already loyally support- 
ing him by passionate song, to begin their 
triumphant tour of the British Isles. 


Sticking to Fundamentals 


OODY on this tour used nothing, 

asked for nothing, wanted nothing but 
the English Bible. His reliance upon this 
authority was complete and unlimited. 
The grotesqueness of founding a religion 
upon a translation, when no translation 
ever conveys the original, did not affecthim 
in the slightest. His mother had read to 
him the English Bible. Hehad sucked sal- 
vation from it. That was enough. It was 
the word of God, whole and entire. Toques- 
tion it was infidelity and led to hell. The 
contradictions and inconsistencies did not 
trouble him. Either they were explicable, 
that is, he could explain them to his own 
satisfaction, or it was the divine will that 
we should let them alone. And he has this 
delightful final word on all such difficulties: 
“The Bible was not made to understand.” 
His entire and perfect adherence to this 
irrefragable authority is summed up in 
the beginning of the little book on Heaven: 
“We believe that the Bible is inspired 
because there is nothing in it that could 
not have come from God. . . . There is 
nothing in the Bible that is not wise, and 
there is nothing in it that is not good.” 

To such a mental attitude the most 
literal acceptance of all the Bible narra- 
tives and statements was possible and 
easy. One of Moody’s ardent admirers 
speaks of “the extraordinary voracity of 
his faith.” The story of the Flood and the 
Ark was as historical to him as the record 
of the Civil War. As for the adventure of 
Jonah, which is usually regarded as a test 
stumbling block, he simply riots in it. 
Christ believed the story of Jonah and 
likened His resurrection to it. After that, 
what is to be said? To be sure, it is argued 
that a whale’s mouth is somewhat limited 
for such a substantial deglutition. What 
of that? “The book of Jonah says that 
God prepared a great fish to swallow 
Jonah. Couldn’t God made a fish large 
enough to swallow Jonah? If God could 
create a world, I think He could create a 
fish large enough to swallow a million 
men.” Then, after these extravagances, 
he will hit upon one of those simple, search- 
ing words that go right to the heart, as 
when he quotes the reply of a young con- 
vert who was asked, “How can you prove 
that the Bible is inspired?” and answered, 
“Because it inspires me.” 

Of course Moody professed not to deal 
much in doctrine anyway. His idea was 
that he stuck to the fundamentals and left 
the theoretical embroidery to the the- 
ologians to fuss over. When a lady came 
to him and said: “I want to be frank with 
you. I want you to know that I do not 
believe in your theology”; he answered: 
“My theology! I didn’t know I had any. 
I wish you would tell me what my the- 
ology is.” Yet this man was constantly 
pouring out theological propositions with 
an abundance which is simply staggering 
to the unenlightened mind. “A good 
many live on negations. They are always 
telling what they don’t believe. I want a 
man to tell me what he does believe, not 
what he does not believe. And I like to 
meet a positive man.” All he had to do 
was to look in the glass and see one. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles on Moody and Sankey. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 


‘The Mennen Blue Box 
for happiness 


Fads come and go, but for 50 years Mennen still means 
to thoughtful mothers, as it is recognized, too, by physicians 
and nurses, the standard for pure dusting powder, safe and 
mildly antiseptic, comfort and protection in one. 


When it is so easy to be hopelessly confused by glittering 
arrays of gaudy, nondescript boxes of uncertain origin and 
doubtful contents, why take chances? Cheaply colored and 
highly scented powders too often conceal iaecor and gritty, 
caustic impurities that menace baby’s comfort and well-being. 
Mennen, the original Borated Talcum, is mildly and safely 
medicated with elements of proven healthful value. 
When it costs so little, in either trouble or money, insist 
on Mennen. The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. The 
Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


MENNEN 


BORATED TALCUM 


To everybody sending us an original photograph of a baby like 
this little fellow, we will send a large tube of Mennen Baby 
Ointment. In case we find such photos available for 
advertising purposes we will pay $5 each for them. 


«Mennen Blue and White 
Shaker Package—25¢ 
The famous standard shaker pack- 
age of Mennen Borated Talcum. 


«Mennen Blue and White 
Baby Package—5o0c 
Two standard size shaker 
boxes of Mennen Borated 
Talcum and a liberal tube of 
Mennen Baby Ointmentin an 
attractive nursery container, 


«Mennen Blue and White 
Puff Box—$1.00 
A tastefully decorated household 
package of Mennen Borated Talcum 
with a luxurious puffin pink or blue. 
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Geax you touch the wall with the back of your head, shoulders, hips, calves of your 
legs and heels, and hold this position as you walk away from the wall? 

Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch of your spine touch the edge of 

the door? 

Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then step back and hold your body in the 
same position? 

Now stand naturally and ask some candid member of the family whether or not you 
stand correctly with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, abdomen in, weight 
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on the balls of your feet. 


HY stand straight? For better 
\ x / appearance? Yes, partly. For 
added poise and dignity?— 
That also. For the stimulating effect 
upon self-confidence and courage?— 
Still another valuable benefit. But 
—most of all—because erect posture 
is an immediate tonic with no bad after- 
effect. It makes one feel more buoyant, 
gives a physical sensation of freedom 
and ease in the body. 


But there is more than that to be gained 
from good posture. A straight body, 
carried correctly, gives one better 
health and added strength—it fre- 
quently corrects physical troubles that 
no amount of medicine will cure. 


Those headaches of yours, those spells 
of indigestion, that dreadful feeling of 
depression—that the world is against 
you—may easily have resulted from the 
way in which you are carrying yourself. 


Much of your nervousness, your fatigue 
and your backaches, your “rheumatic” 
pains and the possible poisoning that 
comes from intestinal sluggishness, 
often may be traced to faulty posture. 


Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 


liver—working machinery of the body 
—are meant to be free and uncrowded. 


When you “stand tall” and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have suf- 
ficient room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 
shoulders or spine curved in at the 
waist, you squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is 
threatened. Your stomach and liver 
cannot do their work so well. The 
kidneys may be forced out of place. 
Your blood cannot circulate so freely— 
some parts of your body may get too 
little blood, others too much. 


When your chest is contracted your 
lungs cannot expand. Shallow breath- 
ing starves your blood for 
the life-giving oxygen 
which every part of your 
body must have. 


It is not necessary to 
have a perfect figure to 
stand or sit properly. But 
a perfect body can be 
ruined by bad posture. 


Stand tall—stand cor- 
rectly—stand straight. 
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Progressive Boards of Education, all over 
the country, recognize that pupils must 
sit properly during study hours. Curva- 
ture of the spine is sometimes caused by 
desks and chairs which do not permit 
the child to sit straight. Posture is taught 
in the daily calisthenics classes. Fatigue 
and malnutrition are guarded against, as 
frequent causes of bad posture. 


Magazines and newspapers, more and 
more. are urging their readers to learn not 
only the advantages of correct posture, but 
also the dangers that attend bad posture. 


In the Home Office of the Metropolitan 


ture 


Life Insurance Company striking physical 
improvement among our employees has 
been brought about by our 
Posture. Bent bodies have been straight- 
ened. Headaches and other ailments of 
obscure origin have been made to dis- 
appear. 
Learning how to stand and sit correctly 
has added to health and happiness. 


A valuable bookiet on the subject of pos- 
has been prepared and one copy will 
be mailed free to each 
it, Send for “The Importance of Posture”. 


irector of 


Low spirits have been raised. 


person requesting 


HALEY FISKE, President, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Beloved Wife Of 


(Continued from Page 23) 


I was going to write plays. And I might 
have, but you cannot get money for them 
unless you sell them, and writing them is 
nothing to selling them. 

So finally I got discouraged about plays, 
and I went in for all the puzzles in the 
papers that promised money, from guess- 
ing the Vice Presidents since Washington, 
to guessing the names of the motion- 
picture stars when they had other people’s 
eyes and mouths. Once I won five dollars, 
but Jerry made such fun of me I got 
discouraged over puzzles. 


HEN I went into all the scenario con- 

tests. But the trouble about them was 
they so invariably went to a profes- 
sional, in spite of all their advertisements 
that experience was not necessary and 
only an idea would do. And then, right 
on the heels of a contest that got answers 
from every amateur in the country and 
was won by a thoroughly experienced 
writer, a real company took my story and 
actually paid me the fifteen thousand dol- 
lars they had promised the world for a 
novel idea. 

And there I was with fifteen thousand 
dollars of my own—not Jerome’s—mine, 
and I could buy an ermine coat 
if I wanted to. I said so to 
Jerry. And he said I had 
better get it into good 
bonds as fast as I could 
and have an income for 
life. 

I was not averse to 
an income for life. But 
bonds at 5 per cent 
didn’t look like an in- 
come to me and I said so. 
Nothing under 8 per cent 
for me. 

“Yes, and you'll lose every 
cent. Mabel, be sensible this once. 

It is a stupendous piece of luck. Don’t 
throw it away on fool stuff.” 

“Why, I can buy Polish Eights under 
par. Ned Bromley told me so when I de- 
posited my fifteen thousand. One hun- 
dred and fifty bonds for thirteen thousand 
five hundred dollars. I will have twelve 
hundred a year the rest of my life and 
fifteen hundred left for spending money. 
I'd bea fool to buy 5 per cent city bonds.” 

“But you will be taxed on foreign 
bonds; it evens up the way they tax you.” 

“They won’t tax me. Nobody will 
catch up with me, if I buy those Polish 
bonds. I need the money more than the 
Government needs it. It has too much, 
right now. Look at the way they want to 
give it back.” 

Jerome gave me his Scotch look. “It is 
illegal, You cannot do that.” 

“You watch me.” 


E GOT cross, “You cannot get away 

with it, Mabel. You have to deposit 
your coupons. They keep a record of such 
things at the banks.” 

“T can get away with it as well as a half 
million other people do. If I cannot I'll 
get Ned Bromley to do it for me. What’s 
the use of having a bank president for my 
good friend?” 

Jerome looked black; but he always 
looks black when I speak of Ned. Ned 
was the opposition that made Jerome tie 
his Scotch blood outside and finally ask 
me to marry him. ‘‘Bromley may be ever 
so good a friend,” said Jerry, “but he won’t 
lie for you where ‘his job is concerned.” 

“He won’t have to.” Jerry was looking 
at me horridly, his eyes little slits of 
suspicion. “TIl attend to my own lying 
and my own taxes. There is no law can 
make me give any of that fifteen thousand 
to any income tax. I will pay an income 
tax on the twelve hundred a year I will 
eventually get from it, but not one cent 
on my principal.” And that’s how we 
began, Jerome and I. He picked out the 
penitentiary they would put me in. 


“Why be a cheat?” he asked. 

“Well, why do you want to know?” 

“Because I have to go on living with 

you.” 
“You don’t. If you think twelve hun- 
dred a year isn’t enough for my separate 
maintenance, then that fifteen thousand 
dollars can pay my expenses for a year 
until I begin to get some other kind of in- 
come, And I can use the old car.” 

“My old car, you mean.” 

I thought this over carefully for a mo- 
ment—as carefully as you can when you 
are stirred up by this kind of stick. I 
didn’t so greatly like this substratum of 
our marriage. 

“Listen,” I said, “have I nothing at all 
in this house? Is nothing here mine? Am 
I entitled to none of your money as some- 
thing I have earned?” 


“N7OU have all you want; you only 
have to ask.” 

“That,” I said, “must be what makes 
me want to cheat.” 

i “You have never been dissatisfied be- 
fore.” 

“How do you know? Then I have noth- 
ing of all this.” And I swept my hand 
around the room. I had shopped 
for days and months for every- 
thing that went into the 
house, and fought for some 

of it. 

“What do you want to 

do with it?” 

“I just want to own it. 

I worked for it.” 
“Well, you don’t own 
it.” And then he went 
away, and all the way 
down the street he looked 
as if he might have thought 
I was going to mortgage it 

or something, if I owned it. 

But after he had gone my heart did 
what in my new vocation I would have 
called “smote me.” Jerry looked so wor- 
ried with his suspicion. And after all, he 
was as helpless as any other big animal 
attacked by a buzzing thing on wings. Me 
for the wings. All the same, I reminded 
myself that nothing in the house was mine; 
not even my clothes. If I bought ex- 
travagant clothes Jerome could have them 
sent back or deny me others, or keep my 
trunks if I went away. 

I picked out the most extravagant thing 
Thad and I took myself down to my bank, 
and of the girl who sat behind the fat 
mahogany railing in front of the door of 
the president I asked audience of Edward 
Bromley. Yes, I know, I wore one of 
Jerry’s gifts—a stunning moleskin coat— 
to enhance my appearance before another 
man, and I shamelessly rejoiced in the en- 
hancing. Fine feathers have made more 
than one fine bird take a little trouble. 

“Ned,” I said, as he seated me in the 
chair that faced the window, while he oc- 
cupied the swivel one with his face in the 
shadow, “‘I haven’t enough money to pay 
an income tax out of that fifteen thousand. 
Isn’t there some way I can get out of it?” 

“Oh, pay it, Mabel. What’s the use! 
Take a few thousand and buy Lalage Tires 
today. Next week you'll have more than 
enough to pay your tax.” 

“Well, you buy it for me, Ned, will you? 
T’'ll give you a check.” 


T WAS Ned who had told me about the 

Polish Eights, the day I deposited my 
money; but not until after I had said I 
must have a bigger income. 

“How much do you want to put in 
Lalage, Mabel?” 

“Oh, the whole fifteen thousand if you 
say it’s going up this way.” 

Ned wrinkled up his funny nose. 
“You’d better put just a little in it; 
enough to amuse you.” 


(Continued on Page 120) | 
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Ro, revivifying, delightful are the fine pow- 
ders of Houbigant, when used after the bath. They 
touch the skin lightly, with the loveliest lasting fra- 
grances—Subtilité, sophisticated as the Orient; Quelques 
Fleurs, like a gay French bouquet; Le Parfum Idéal, rem- 
iniscent of romance; Mon Boudoir, a languorous, luxurious 
odeur; or Le Temps des Lilas, the true perfume of Spring 
lilacs. € Houbigant Dusting Powder is in a smart French 
box, with a fluffy, flat puff. It is $1.50.... Houbigant 
Talcum Powder is in a glass bottle with shaker top—$1.00 


HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS—EFFERVESCENT BATH TABLETS—SOAP 
Sachets, fragrant with five Houbigant odeurs, will be sent you 


with the booklet, ‘‘Things Perfumes Whisper,’ upon request. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 152, 539 West 45th Street, New York. 


OUBICAN 


PARIS 
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COOKERY BE WITHOUT. THEM ? 


This month’s Special Recipe . .. GINGER BREAD. If you wish to make 
delicious ginger bread, illustrated above, write for recipe—it’s free. 


Perhaps it is your cake-baking ability that gives you 
reason to be proud— 

Or your preserving and pickling skill—or your sauces— 
Certainly, then, you know well how much depends on 
the purity, the fine flavor, the always-the-same quality 
of the spices you use. 

And that is why so many women, so many thousands of 
women with pride in their culinary ability, use French’s, 
whenever the recipe calls for a spice. 

Prepared by French’s processes, unbelievably exacting, 
these finest of spices from all over the world are tested, 
and tested again, so that the French flavor and purity— 
which mean economy to you—shall not vary from the 
lofty standard that is our pride. 


Sold by grocers who put quality first 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 


Housewives’ Service Dept. C, Emly Bleeke, Director 
Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Yes, and then only get a little. I’m 
going to put it all in.” 
“Not with me buying it. I'll spend 


five thousand of your money on it.” 

“All right. I’ll go out and get some 
broker to buy me five thousand more.” 

Ned got married a couple of years after 
I did and he hasn’t been nearly so compli- 
mentary since. What he said then was 
not the least flattering; he wouldn’t have 
said it before he was married. It didn’t 
sound so different from the kind of thing 
Jerome said tome. But 
it ended in his putting 
ten thousand in Lalage 
for me. 

It wasn’t until my old 
car wouldn’t climb the 
steep hill I had to go up 
to see the woman I was 
hunting on my way 
home that I thought of 
how much Jerome would 
be ahead of me if I lost 
that ten thousand. I 
sure wouldn’t have any 
income tax to pay then. 
I had undertaken some 
ofthesick-visiting forthe 
Junior League. Jerry 
had forbidden my doing 
it and I suppose that was 
the reason I did it. I 
know it was the reason I 
answered this call on this 
particular day. 

The poor woman, halfway up the hill, 
had lost her baby and she hadn’t any 
money at all, and I found out, after I left 
Ned, that it doesn’t cost any more to bury 
a baby than the ordinary new hat costs. 
That kind of thing makes you think of 
money and how little stands between you 
and the thing that is happening to the 
woman who hasn’t any money. If Jerry 
and I ever had any children it wouldn’t 
be so bad to have money saved for them. 
I actually called Jerry’s “nearness” with 
money “‘cleverness,”’ as I drove home to 
get enough money to buy a lot at the cem- 
etery for that poor woman. She had hung 
over her baby in such still despair. 


WaASat my desk getting my money when 

Ned Bromley called me on the tele- 
phone and asked me what I was going to 
do that afternoon. It took me a moment 
to answer, for Ned’s voice was different 
somehow, and I was thinking pretty hard 
of that woman and her baby, wondering 
if money would have saved its life. 

Ned asked if I didn’t want to go with 
him for a little run in the country to a 
dandy little Chinese tea house he had 
found, so far out nobody from the city 
had caught up with it. 

I was so surprised that I couldn’t think 
of anything to say. So I didn’t bother 
about anything special. 

“T can’t go,” was all I said. “I have to 
go to Beech Grove.” 

Our cemetery is called Beech Grove. 

“What in the name of goodness are you 
going to the cemetery for, Mabel?” 

“To pick out a grave and buy it.” 

“Has anybody died?” 

“What do you suppose you buy a grave 
for? Do you think I’m making a collec- 
tion of them?” 

“Oh, I say, Mabel, I didn’t want to 
seem flippant if you were in grief. No- 
body seemed to have died when you were 
in here an hour ago.” 

“They had died, but I didn’t think to 
mention it.” 


a HY don’t you leave it to the mor- 

tician? Why do you go way out 
there—if you are really going? I don’t 
believe you are.” 

“Treally am. It is an inexpensive grave 
in the cheapest part of the cemetery, and I 
have to see that it is all right myself. Did 
you buy the Lalage Tires?” 

“Ten thousand dollars’ worth, all in 
your name. By next week it will be twelve 
thousand. But I don’t believe a word you 
have just said.” 


= 
[i (Continued from Page 118) “That’s the second time today I haven’t 


been believed in. Good-by.” 

But when I got out in the drive I 
couldn’t make Jerry’s old car go, so I 
finally left it and walked four blocks to 
the street car and another four blocks to 
the main gate of Beech Grove after I got 
out of the car. Altogether, with the three- 
quarters of an hour I spent in the car it 
took me about twice as much time as I had 
counted on to get to Beech Grove, and 
even after I got inside the gate I wasn’t 
half through walking, for I had to go the 
whole length of that huge cemetery to the 
very farthest corner. It 
has more winding roads 
than any other cemetery 
I have ever been in and 
you can go round and 
round instead of straight 
ahead if you don’t look 
out. 


MUST have walked a 

mile or two out of my 
way trying to walk 
straight and then I stood 
for a while talking with 
aman about the graves, 
and it wasn’t so very joy- 
ful. So when I started 
back, I never felt worse 
in my life. 

I sat down on one of 
those wire benches be- 
side an evergreen tree 
that you seeagood many 
of and tried to think of 
something else than the things that were 
all about me. I thought of the kind of 
car I would get if Lalage Tires went up 
enough—a nifty little roadster painted 
blue. And then I got up because I heard 
the sound of tires on damp gravel, and I 
was ready to beg a ride of anybody who 
was not part of a funeral. 

There was nothing funereal about the 
car that rounded the curve beyond the 
mausoleum to my right. It came to a 
stop beside me and it was the niftiest kind 
of roadster painted the niftiest kind of 
blue, and at the wheel sat Ned Bromley. 

“Great grief!” he said. “Of all the 
places to hunt for a woman! I’ve been 
around every monument in the place and 
I’ve asked every gravedigger and all the 
sextons. And I finally caught up with you 
because I had the sense to ask where the 
cheapest lots in the cemetery were. Don’t 
you want a cup of tea now?” 

Imade no answer. Anything wet would 
have suited me; I had a thirst a man 
would envy, and at that moment I didn’t 
care so very much whether it was right for 
me to go about the countryside with Ned 
Bromley or whether it wasn’t. If your 
feet hurt badly enough you can forget all 
about ethics. But he didn’t wait for me to 
answer. 
ee ‘LL, I have something quite pious 
to offer you in place of the tea party 
you didn’t think was good enough. Will 
you go and hear Billy Sunday tonight?” 

“Say, Ned, are you taking anything for 
this?” 

“No, I'm giving something. I gave a 
couple of thousand guaranty on the rent 
of the building for Sunday, and I have 
been sent a box for every evening.” 

He spoke of a couple of thousand as I 
would speak of a couple of hairpins, and it 
made me tired. I was pretty tired already. 

“ How did you come to spend that much 
money on Billy Sunday? I didn’t know 
you had ever heard of him.” 

“Heard of him! There’s nothing the 
matter with his publicity. I did it be- 
cause half a dozen of us were caught to- 
gether at the same luncheon, and your 
husband agreed to give a hundred if the 
rest of us did. It’s mostly Jerry’s fault.” 

I sat up straight. “What happened?” 
I said shortly. 

“Happened? Oh, I couldn’t let that go 
by—not with Jerome. When he agreed to 
give a hundred if the rest of us did I said 
we would all give a thousand apiece; we 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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“Beauty that 
surpasses all tradition 


Buick, today, is an expression of 
exquisite beauty—surpassing in its 


artistry all other motor car design. 


Buick. 
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Lirtte Forks choose their food by 
appearance even more than grown-ups do. 
They instinctively accept the good-to-look- 
at desserts. 

Tapioca desserts readily lend themselves 
to alluring and enticing arrangement. Chil- 
dren love to eat them because they look so 
good and taste so good. And there is satis- 
faction in knowing that tapioca desserts are 
really good for them. 


A perfect fuel food 

Minute Tapioca is one of the most easily 
digested of the carbohydrates. It affords a 
ready supply of energy with very little tax 
on the digestive system. Dietitians recom- 
mend tapioca as a perfect vehicle for the 
consumption of milk and eggs—two foods 
that every child should have every day. And 
it combines ideally with healthful and nec- 
essary fruits. 

For best results, be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca. It requires no soaking and cooks 
in fifteen minutes. 


Do you know that— 


i 
Minute Tapioca, which makes such deli- 
cious and unusual desserts, also makes many 
varied and appetizing soups, entrees, sauces and salads. 

. .. Minute Tapioca is an ideal “extender.” The secret of the success- 
ful use of left-overs is to place them in entirely different surroundings. 
With the help of Minute Tapioca, you can make a left-over cupful 
of meat, fish or vegetables stretch to a full-sized family portion of a 
savory entree. 

. . . Minute Tapioca is an ideal thickening agent for gravies, sauces, 
cake icings and pie-fillings. It is so well prepared that only a few 
minutes’ cooking is required and straining is unnecessary. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, MASS. 


O A cook book of Prize Winning Recipes and 
Sample Package of Minute Tapioca. Every 
woman who plans meals should have the new Min- 
ute Tapioca cook book, “Prize Winning Recipes to 
Vary Your Menus.” Contains helpful menu suggestions 
and 85 recipes for soups, entrees, desserts, etc., selected by 
leading food editors. Bound in dainty, washable cover. 
Delightfully illustrated. Send the coupon today. In addi- 
tion you will receive a generous-sized sample package of 
Minute Tapioca. 


ildren get Hungry 
with their Eyer 


MINUTE TAPIOCA GRAHAM PUDDING 


A more wholesome dish could hardly be devised 
for children, or for the grown-ups in their families. 
It is so delicious that it meets with hearty approval 
when served to the entire family, yet children may 
eat it to satisfy their craving for sweets. This pud- 
ding contains many elements that healthy growing 
youngsters need. A large serving makes a luncheon 
or supper in itself, together with a glass of milk and 
a slice of bread and butter. 

Scald 3 cups milk in double boiler. Add 2 table- 
spoons Minute Tapioca, 6 tablespoons sugar, 4 
teaspoon salt and 10 graham crackers, crumbled. 
Cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add 14 cup 
raisins and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Remove from 
heat and pour over slightly beaten egg yolk, 
stirring vigorously. Pour into buttered baking 
dish and bake 14 hour in moderate oven, 350° 
F. Serve with slightly sweetened whipped cream. 
(Serves six) 
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Desserts are an essential part 
of the child’s diet because they help 
to satisfy his craving for sweets. 
The choice of the right dessert is of 
the utmost importance. Be sure 
that you select those that are whole- 


some and nourishing. 


ORANGE MINUTE TAPIOCA CREAM 


(Illustrated)—This simple and attractive dessert 
will afford adequate food value in the child’s 
dietary, where it may serve as the main part of a 
luncheon or supper. 

Scald 1 quart milk in double boiler. Add 14 cup 
Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, M teaspoon salt 
and cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Pour 
small amount of mixture slowly over yolk 1 egg, 
slightly beaten, stirring vigorously. Return to 
double boiler and cook until mixture thickens like 
custard... Remove from heat and add 1 teaspoon 
orange, vanilla or any flavoring desired. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg white. Chill. Separate ihto sec- 
tions 1 orange for each two persons to be served. 
Place few sections of orange in bottom of individual 
serving dishes and cover with pudding. Garnish 
with additional sections. Any fruit may be sub- 
stituted for the orange, or the pudding may be 
served plain or with cream. (Serves eight) 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC. 
19 Polk Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the new cook 
book, “Prize Winning Recipes to Vary Your Menus,” to- 
gether with a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 


Name. 


Please print plainly 


Street 


City. 


State. 
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couldn’t give to anything better. There 
wasn’t a man there who couldn’t afford it; 
so we all did.” 

“Do you mean that Jerry MacGarth 
gave a thousand dollars for Billy Sunday, 
when my old car wouldn’t wheeze out of 
its drive this afternoon and I had to come 
out here on foot?” 

Ned laughed outright. “Sure. And a 
good thing too! You have gained ten 
pounds since you married, and you were 
better looking before you gained it. The 
money is much better spent on Sunday. 
Well, fussy, I am asking you if you will sit 
in my box tonight and sing some hymns. 
You are getting too worldly.” 

“I wouldn’t go if the world were coming 
to an end tomorrow.” 

“T wouldn’t ask you in that case. Come, 
be a sport. We are all going.” 

“Ts your wife going?” 


“ QURELY; and your husband. I called 

him up, and he is giving his box to 
his stenographer and coming with us. We 
have two boxes, for Karney was in the 
luncheon party and he had to chip in; so 
Jack and Millicent and all the bunch are 
going.” 

“To a Billy Sunday revival meeting?” 

“Oh, we are having a dinner at the club 
first. We are having it early, six-thirty, 
so we can get where we are going in time.” 

“TIl come to the dinner.” 

“T came out here to get you, with the 
belief that we would just barely get to the 
club in time for dinner if we did not drive 
too fast.” 

I hesitated over that slow driving and 
he knew I would. “You must have been 
pretty sure of me,” I said. 

He chuckled. “Sure of a woman I have 
to chase around a cemetery! It’s Jerome 
I was sure about. He said he didn’t think 
you would come, but he would.” He 
watched me, slanting eyed. 

And you know just what I did. I could 
stay at home and nurse my grouch while 
Jerry went to a gay dinner with the bunch 
headed for something entirely new! When 
Ned hopped out of his car and grabbed me 
by the elbow I only gave him enough 
trouble to make it interesting for him. 
The few steps I took on my idiotic co- 
lonial shoes, when Ned dragged me to the 
car, made me glad of any kind of excuse to 
put my feet in a high-powered car. You 
know those colonial women never 
wore high heels, the way they 
worked. 

Ned started the car 
slowly, for we were on a 
drive that curved 
around a mausoleum 
above whose open 
grilled door was the 
name Karney, and the 
road was narrow and 
the curve sharp. Those 
roads were made for car- 
riages. 

“Where shall I let you 
out when we get in town?” 
said Ned. 

“Where shall you let me out? Why, 
aren’t we driving to the club?” 

“Sure! But I don’t want to drive you 
right up to the club door at the same mo- 
ment that my wife drives there.” 


BEGAN to laugh. “Well, this is the 

funniest thing I ever heard you say. 
Why did you ask me to drive at all? Why 
did you come out here?” 

“Not to see my wife.” He gave me 
another of those slanting looks. ‘I cannot 
think what has come over Kate lately, but 
if she happened to call me up at the office 
this afternoon and found me not there, 
and then saw me drive up to the club 
with you, she’d crab the dinner party.’ 

“Well, don’t let’s crab the party. You 
can let me out right here.” 

The car was going slowly enough for me 
to slip out of it as it moved down a little 
hill between stone walls covered with ivy. 
I was in the drive before Ned could use his 
brakes; then up the hill behind some 


rhododendron bushes that would have 
hidden a cow and into the vestibule of the 
Karney mausoleum. 

Behind me was a closed iron door. Be- 
fore me was an open grilled door. I moved 
back into the corner ‘behind the hinges of 


the iron grilling and listened for Ned. I _ 


saw his car come painfully back up the 
hill and around the narrow curve. He 
made the whole circuit of the road around 
the knoll on which the mausoleum stood. 
He made it the second time. Then he got 
out where I had been sitting when he first 
found me and he looked all about. Ned 
Bromley will never look funnier than he 
did searching for me in and out among the 
tombstones. Presently he stopped and 
looked at his watch. I looked down at 
my own. I have one I used to wear on a 
chain, but when chains went out I had it 
made into a wrist watch, and like my old 
car, it is just good enough to keep me from 
getting a spiffy new one. It was five min- 
utes of six and it would take Ned three- 
quarters of an hour to get to the club. 
He would be late for his arriving guests. 

_He seemed to have this idea'himself, for, 
with a final look about the place, he 
climbed back into his car and it disap- 
peared down the hilly road. I had been so 
entertained by my efforts that I had no 
time to think of my feet, but when I came 
out from that mausoleum I had no time 
to think of anything else. You wouldn’t 
believe the names I called myself for let- 
ting that perfectly good car get away from 
me. What difference did it make whether 
I got out of the car a block away from the 
club or not? 


MADE the circuit of that Karney lot 

twice before I realized that I was cover- 
ing ground that I had gone over. Then I 
sat down on a stone bench beside some cy- 
press trees and took off my slipper and 
rubbed my foot, but Ididn’tliketostay long 
because it was getting darker. It wasn’t 
that I was afraid exactly, but there is 
something about a place like Beech Grove 
between dusk and dark which makes you 
think how short life is after all. All our 
silly little quarrels, all our effort, all our 
jealousy and our foolishness—and then a 
group of cypress trees with the wind sigh- 
ing through them. 

“Tf you keep on, old thing, you'll be all 
ready for Billy Sunday,” I said out loud, 
and the sound of my voice startled me. It 
was as if somebody had spoken to me from 
the grave by those cypresses. I 
put on my shoe and looked at 
the stone at the head of the 
grave. 

Beloved Wife Of was the 
line underneath the 
name and it stood out 
by some trick of light 

under the cypresses 
more than the name 

did. I wondered if Jerry 

would announce his love 

for me this way —beloved 
wife of Jerome MacGarth. 

About this time Jerry must 

be waiting with the rest of the 
party at the club for their host to 
arrive. And then I chuckled. Then I re- 
membered that there was a side gate. 
Have you ever tried to find your way in a 
cemetery and finally decided to cut across 


because the roads wind about so? You: 


have to walk around the graves and you 
get so mixed up that you are lucky if you 
know north from south. I don’t know yet 
how I got to that side gate. But when 
I did, it was locked. 

I suppose they lock all cemeteries at 
six. There wasn’t a soul in sight and no 
one could possibly climb over the wall. 


T WAS a brick wall made for a purpose 

that it fulfilled; and as far as I could see 
in the dusk in each direction that wall, as 
unsurmountable as a fortress, kept me in 
and everybody else out. The front gate 
was a mile away. At the moment it 
seemed five. But five or one, I had to get 
to it as quickly as I could, for it was getting 


(Continued on Page 125) 


A Happy Lesson in 


Home Economics 


|-as taught by many vacation trips 


Perhaps your vacation included the 
restful comfort of a fine hotel. You 
admired your room’s furnishings— 
and how luxurious was the bed! 


Hotels center their efforts on the 
bed, for their chief service is a good 
night’s rest. 

And in most fine hotels, the beds 
are finished with Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases! 

Because they are superlatively soft, 
and smooth—suited to the finest of 
beds. 

Because of their moderate price—for 
they are used by the thousands. 


And because of their long life—for 
hotel sheets are laundered after every 
night’s use. (Drastic laundering tests 
and years of service have proved their 
durability beyond a doubt.) 


You can take advantage of the lessons 
learned by luxurious hotels. When 
replenishing yourhome supply, when 
outfitting the young folks for board- 
ing school and college, insist on Utica 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. At white 
goods counters almost everywhere. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK 
VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
State Street Utica, N. Y. 


Send 25¢ (no foreign stamps, | 
please) for set of three attrac- | 
tive doilies, made inonepiece 

of Utica Sheeting, with em- | 
broidered edges ‘all ready | 
to trim. Center piece, 1%” | 
long; end pieces, 10” across. | 
“Restful Sleep”, a helpful 
booklet on correct bed mak- 
ing and care of sheets 
and pillow cases, sent 
free on request. 


Ww 
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Theres comfort and charm 
in these modish shoes that fi so well 


OW— in these balmy, refreshing September 

days—women are at the peak of their 

attractiveness. And now they realize the especial 
importance of properly clad feet. 


That’s why so many of the more particular 
women are wearing Drew Arch Rest shoes. For 
these modish shoes are designed to meet every 
requirement of beauty, style and comfort. Chic, 
dainty shoes — swagger sport shoes — popular 


two-color walking shoes—and smartly correct 
dress shoes—all in a wide range of sizes. 


If you've once worn Drew Arch Rest shoes you 
know what it means not only to have charm- 
ing, attractive looking feet—but to enjoy foot 
comfort you'd scarcely believe possible. 


Ifyou're still suffering from aching, tired feet—or 
forcing yourself to wear ugly, flat-looking shoes 
as a remedy, don’t cheat yourself another day. 


These dainty, dressy Arch Rest shoes have the 
special Drew construction that holds the arch 
in just the proper position. It actually strength- 
ens the muscles and keeps your feet in perfect 
condition. Yet it actually lightens rather than 
adds to the weight of the shoe. 


Stop in at the nearest Drew dealer's. See how 
light these beautifully made shoes really are— 
how slender they look—how they “dress up” 
your feet. You'll find Arch Rest prices surpris- 
ingly reasonable. If you don’t know the dealer 
in your town, write to us at the address below. 


September, 1927 


If you would have beautiful, perfect- 
tting shoes that will give real comfort, 


look for this trade mark on the sole THE IRVING DREW CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Arch 


Rest Foot Comfort. 


IN GING cs Oi E ster E A ae eae are 
Address... 


City. 


September, 1927 
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duskier and duskier and it occurred to me 
with a shiver that I might have to stay in 
that cemetery all night. 

But there was nothing doing on those 
silly heels and in ten minutes my toes 
hurt so I had to sit down again. The 
iron bench on which I sat was as cold as 
the marble all about me. You wouldn’t 
believe how cold it is in a place like this 
after the sun is gone. I cannot see why 
anybody wants marble in his house. I 
stared at a marble statue beside me and 
thought of the queer people who put them 
in their drawing-rooms. And then be- 
neath the statue a name sprang at me: 


KATHARINE GRAYSON 


BELOVED WIFE OF 
HAROLD GRAYSON 


Kit Grayson! She had been married 
only a year when she died. Good old Kit! 
I had been her bridesmaid and she was 
only twenty-two when she died; but at 
that there were plenty of her friends who 
thought it was better than to go on living 
with Harold Grayson. He had gotten 
away with Kit’s money and dipped into a 
trust fund that ought to have kept Kit’s 
mother in comfort the rest of her life. 


FTER all, no woman would ever suffer 
disgrace about money at Jerry's 
hands. He would not take a two-cent 
stamp from the office because he had a 
partner who would be entitled to one cent. 
There were worse things than a man be- 
ing careful about his money. Suppose he 
never paid his bills and was known like 
Jack Karney all over town for a dead beat. 
I got up and patted the marble with 
Kit’s name on it and moved on toward 
the front gate. 

There wasn’t a soul in sight of the locked 
front gate. On either side of the gate were 
stone buildings with blank dark windows 
and locked doors. One was the chapel and 
the other the offices. I tried every door. 
There weren’t any bells to ring or I’d have 
rung them. 

I examined the high iron gate. The 
space between the bars was so narrow you 
couldn’t have climbed up by your fingers, 
and at the top were close-standing spikes. 
There must be some place that high brick 
wall could be climbed over; something I 
could drag up to it—maybe that iron 
bench by Kit Grayson’s marble monu- 
ment. Beloved wife of, indeed! 

And then I stumbled to the ground 
over a wreath and I actually screamed. 
My voice sounded queer in all that solemn 
silence. I thought I had never heard si- 
lence before. I just sat where I was and 
listened. Nobody had heard me. There 
was no answer. Nothing but the murmur 
of waving evergreens. $ 

The picture of Jerry as I saw him last 
came between me and that wall. 

“Why be a cheat?” he had said. 

And I had answered: “Well, why do 
you want to know?” 

And he had said: ““Because I have to 
go on living with you.” 


ERTAINLY that kind of thing was not 
calculated to make a man believe in 
you. There to the right wasa wicker bench. 
It stuck to the frosted ground, but I pulled 
until my arms and my waist ached as 
badly as my feet, and I got it to the wall. 
I turned it on end to make it taller. But 
there was a broad round stone coping at 
the top of the wall and I could not reach 
around it; my fingers would not hold it. 
I started back to the gate. If I got away 
from that wall even a searching party 
might not find me, and I might never be 
able to prove where I had been. Maybe it 
was up to Jerry, this having faith in me. 
That would be easier for me. Not having 
faith was a species of faithlessness. Jerry 
did not try to believe in me. 

After a while there was the gate again, 
and the dark masses of the office and the 
chapel, and beyond, faint blotches of dark 
gray in the black. Each of those shafts of 
broken shadow meant some life filled with 


the still despair I had seen in that woman’s 
face, There must be hundreds of beloved- 
wives-of back there among the shining 
marbles and the dull granites. But the 
dead are believed in. Why test Jerry’s 
faith at such an unfortunate moment? 
There is a good deal to be said for avoid- 
ing the appearance of evil. It was up to 
me to get out of the place instead of wor- 
rying over explaining my staying in. 
That building on the left—it was an office. 
There would be a telephone in it, and I 
would get into that office if I had to break 
a window. 


‘HE office windows were over my head. 

The first floor was high enough for little 
half-windows in the cellar, and for a flight 
of broad stone steps ending in a dark ves- 
tibule. I went all about the building, but 
there were no first-floor windows I could 
reach. So I picked out a front cellar one 
and I broke it with the high heel of my shoe. 
The splintering glass falling on the cement 
floor of the cellar made a shivery sound, 
and for a moment the yawning dark pit 
below held me back. If I got down in that 
cellar and couldn’t get out, or if the door 
into the first floor was locked I knew it 
would go badly with me. 

I sat on the window sill a while, peering 
down into that pool of darkness arid listen- 
ing. Not a sound, save a faint rustling. It 
was after I had turned about and caught 
the sill so that I could let myself down 
with a “drop,” as we used to call it when 
we were kids, instead of a “jump” that it 
occurred to me that maybe that rustling 
was rats. But it was too late then; I was 
hanging by my wrists and hands and I 
had to drop. 

Maybe there is something that comes to 
your assistance when you have reached the 
limit of your desperation. 

I found the office; I found the tele- 
phone. I took up the receiver. You will 
never know what it meant to me when I 
heard that, “Number, please!” 

I waited. Beloved wife of, beloved wife 
of, the rhythmic buzz on the wire sang. 
Then came a voice—Jerry’s voice, an 
icy voice; a voice of cold stolid anger: 
“Where on earth are you? We waited 
thirty minutes for you. Why have you 
treated us this way?” 


MUST have been verging on the hys- 

terical, for it was all I could do to keep 
from laughing, I was so glad I had him at 
the end of that wonderful wire. “I’m not 
on earth at all, Jerry MacGarth. I am 
dead and buried. Maybe I am buried 
alive, since I can talk to you, but I am 
buried all the same.” 

The voice that came back to me was not 
icy at all, it was anxious. It pronounced 
my name and then paused as if hunting 
for words. I broke in on it. 

“Listen, Jerry; are you listening? I 
am locked inside the Beech Grove Ceme- 
tery. I have broken the office window to 
get in so that I could use this telephone. 
If you don’t get here soon I shall be really 
dead.” I caught my breath and then I 
took courage for my final thrust of truth. 
“You ask Ned Bromley about it.” 

Trust that acute Scotch mind to go to 
the core at once. “Has Bromley known 
where you were all this time?” 

“Yes; or at least he has known where 
he left me. You ask him; tell him I told 
you to ask him.” 

“Say this again, Mabel. I don’t care 
anything about Bromley, but where are 
you?” 

The voice was more than anxious now— 
and different. 

“I am just where I said I was, Jerry; 
in the office of Beech Grove Cemetery 
with the gate locked—and Jerry, I am 
starving. Bring a sandwich, will you?” 

And then Jerry MacGarth said two 
little words that drowned that gibbering 
phrase that was racing in my brain, and 
made me all quiet. Beloved wife of, 
beloved wife of had rattled and rattled in 
the back of my brain all the while. It fell 
into a murmur and then into nothing but 
aglow. Jerry said: 

“You bet!” 


cAglow with IF Yi 
Hospitality ar 


— the correct effect in : 
Dining Room Lighting 


HOY vital proper lighting equipment is in giving 
to your dining room a friendly note of cor- 
diality and mellow warmth. To be effective, dining 
room lighting must not only bring out the sparkling 
richness of linen, glassware, and silver but also cast 
a restful glow over the entire room. 


Due consideration is given to such essentials as 
these in the designing of all types of Moe-Bridges 
Lighting Equipment. An Advisory Board, consist- 
ing of an artist, an interior decorator 
and an architect, passes on each new 
design. This is your assurance that 
any Moe-Bridges fixture you select 
will be correct —a decorative delight 
that reflects your good taste and pro- 
vides adequate lighting. 


Although Moe-Bridges Lighting Equip- 
ment possesses the distinctive beauty 
z you would expect to find only in spe- 
; cially designed fixtures, it is not high 
z priced. You will be agreeably surprised 

to learn how reasonably this lighting 

equipment can be installed in every room in your home. 


We have prepared an interesting, instructive booklet on decorative 
home lighting, showing a number of views of charming home interi- 
ors. Whether you plan to refixture your present home or to build a 
new house, this booklet will prove helpful. Send for your copy and 
the names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. K79. 


Moz-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


MQE- BRIDGE 


— LIGHTING’ EQUIPMENT ~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 


ef MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. S5 


Please send me your instructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fall.” 


NAME s 5 
ADDRESS. z fixe w 


G N CITY. K-79 $ a 
= 
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Enameled Inside and Out. Coffee experts agree that 
coffee is best when brewed in vessels with non-porous 
surfaces. Vollrath coffee percolators and drip coffee 
pots are not only enameled inside and out but even the 
insets are enameled, They can’t possibly taint the brew. 


Successful Baking. An evenly distrib- 
uted heat is always best for baking. 
Vollrath enameled bake pans hold the 
heat longer and insure better results. 


White, smooth 


kitchen ware 


E 


What Do You Need Now? Buy that piece first, 
something else later, and so on. Soon you will 
have an all-white Vollrath Kitchen! Then you 
will know the genuine pleasure of good cooking 
with adequate equipment. There is a Vollrath 
vessel for every kitchen need. 


alae 


hee lt ; 
Easy to Clean. There is no reason why your cook- 
ing utensils need require any more work in 
washing than your china dishes. Hot water and 
soap will clean Vollrath Ware as easily as it does 
your china! 


N the ice box or oven... on the 

fire or cabinet shelf, Vollrath Ware 
reflects cleanliness. 
Yet cleanliness that is achieved without 
laborious scrubbing and scouring and 
tiresome toil at the sink . . . for this 
white, smooth kitchen ware is as easy 
to wash as china. 
The surfaces of every Vollrath utensil 
are as smooth and hard as glass. Hot 
water and suds will clean them. You 
can even allow your Vollrath Ware to 
dry after rinsing with hot water, with- 
out wiping, just as you can your china. 
Buy one or two pieces at a time and 
see how easy it is to outfit your kitchen 
and pantry with this beautiful and serv- 
iceable ware. 
All the better hardware and department 
stores sell Vollrath Ware. Look for 
the Vollrath blue label. If you don’t 
find it, write us your requirements and 
also get a free copy of “Cuisine,” con- 
taining 60 recipes by famous chefs. 


LOOK FOR THE VOLLRATH BLUE LABEL 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Sheboygan "stablished 1874 Wisconsin 
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Harriet Struts Her Stuff 


(Continued from Page 9) 


own yearnings. The elderly village school- 
ma’am, reading with avid breath of a 
movie queen who shoots her director in 
Hollywood and escapes into the sagebrush 
with the World’s Most Perfect Man, is 
only unconsciously easing the pressure of 
certain shooting and eloping repressions 
of her own. 

“More than once, for example, she had 
vaguely yearned to shoot old Joshua 
Webster, the school superintendent, who 
still clung to the financial standards of 
1873. And more than once she had dimly 
dreamed of eloping with Phineas Briggs, 
the handsome and popular livery-stable 
keeper, who had the finest walrus mus- 
tache in Windham County and on two 
occasions had given her a ride to school.” 

“What an awful thing to print such 
things!” thought Harriet. And still 
frowning a little, scandalized a little, she 
turned a few pages till she chanced to see 
the word “sin.” 

“His sin was this, and only this,” she 
read. ‘He greeted life with gusto, and 
was not afraid to shout ‘Hurrah!’ to the 
moon when stirred by the spirit of the 
dance.” 

“How queer!” thought Harriet, with 
rounding eyes; and still turning the pages 
she caught sight of “minister” and quickly 
put her finger under the word. 

“The best available measure of a com- 
munity’s devotion to its religion,” she 
read, “will be found in the salary which 
it pays its minister. In like manner a 
man’s faith of his place in heaven is most 
conveniently ascertained by his willing- 
ness or unwillingness to shuffle off this 
mortal coil.” 

“M’m-m,” thought Harriet. 
that about the minister’s salary.” 

And when she left she took that book— 
together with one on old morality plays. 


IV 


EE now how a seed will grow when 

sown on fruitful soil. That night Har- 
riet read Mr. Schieffelin; read him 
secretly, uneasily, almost at times with a 
smothering sense 


“T like 


In Mr. Schieffelin’s pages a number of 
other writers of the intelligentzia were 
mentioned; and the next time she went to 
Norwich, Harriet consulted the index and 
came away with Dreams and Delusions, 
by Montague Montross. From this she 
presently learned of inhibitions and re- 
pressions—the latter often inherited from 
those who had gone before. 

“You needn’t go back to the cave man,” 
wrote Mr. Montross in one of his earlier 
chapters. ‘‘ You will find a dozen centuries 
enough. This prisoner on trial for his 
life—who were his ancestors? Look care- 
fully in the shadows behind him.” 

Harriet fell to thinking of Dreams and 
Delusions. “In a way—oh, a long way 
off,” she told herself, “I can begin to see 
what Mr. Montross means.” 


Vi 


‘HE plant began to bloom. 

Both Schieffelin and Montross spoke 
with admiration of Doctor von Nurn- 
berger, a psychologist of Vienna, who had 
written a book called Dangerous Repres- 
sions—a book which itself had once been 
repressed. And in the front of Doctor 
Nurnberger’s book was a publisher's ad- 
vertisement of Darzell’s Fable of Monica 
and Schaefer’s Puritanism: A Criminal 
Adventure—the latter leading in turn to 
Rapieff’s Youth: A Tragedy, and Jules 
Heureux’s Let Them Alone! 

Out of respect for her father Harriet 
read these volumes secretly—generally at 
night in her room; and step by step she 
lost that sense of guilt which she had felt 
when she first read Mr. Schieffelin. And 
step by step she learned these modern 
truths: 

That she, Harriet Brownley, was a 
creature of wonderful complexity. 

That instead of regretting this she 
ought to be proud of it. 

That she couldn’t change her nature. 

That she had been given her own par- 
ticular personality in order to express it. 

That she should live her own life, ifonly 
because she couldn’t live anyone else’s. 

That life and 
love should be met 


of guilt. And yet 
at other times she 
found herself 
agreeing with him. 

His essays on 
The Disappearing 
Charm of Villages; 
The Impracticality 
of Man; Life, Lib- 
erty and Youth— 
Harriet’s pulses 


with gusto. 

That youth is 
the wonderful, 
fearless time of life. 

That age is jeal- 
ous of youth. 

That joy and the 
world were made 
for youth. 

And finally that 


beat agreement 
with nearly every 
word she read. But interlarded with these 
were saltier, breath-taking articles—arti- 
cles scoffing at civilization and all its works; 
articles ridiculing schools, colleges, news- 
papers, farmers, teachers, congressmen, 
generals, Presidents. . . . Yes, and even 
in these latter pages, now and then, Har- 
riet came to a sentence which reminded 
her, if only dimly, of some of her own 
thoughts—some of those thoughts which 
she had generally tried to keep imprisoned 
in the dungeons of her mind: 

“Whether or not it is a reflection upon 
the human race, or upon the pedagogues 
who so belabor us, the fact remains that, 
generally speaking, the less a man knows, 
the happier he is. This truth is so ap- 
parent that it has nearly become a proverb. 
“Where ignorance is bliss’ —— You can 
write your own ending.” 

“T remember wondering something like 
that once,” Harriet thoughtfully told her- 
self. “I remember wondering if we 
wouldn’t be happier if nobody ever told 
us about sin. But then I remember think- 
ing that if nobody told us about poison 
ivy we’d only get stung more than ever. 
Perhaps Mr. Schieffelin didn’t think of 
that.” 

The seed began to grow. 


any interference 
with, any denial of 
these principles resulted in disordered per- 
sonalities, repressions, distorted mentali- 
ties, hidden hatreds, concealed grievances; 
and that these were inexorably followed 
by whole communities acting unnaturally, 
whole nations periodically going mad with 
homicidal frenzy, and finally by a world 
peopled with surviving ninnies who didn’t 
even have sense to see that they anly had 
to keep on repressing individualities, and 
first would come the breakdown of civili- 
zation, and then the complete extinction 
of the human race. 


“T ALWAYS knew—I always said— 
something was wrong,” thought Har- 
riet with a fearful joy when she read about 
that world of ninnies, “but I never 
dreamed it was anything quite so bad.” 
It mustn’t be thought from this, though, 
that she swallowed the draughts of the 
intelligentzia eagerly. Indeed, she still 
turned her head from some of their choicest 
offerings. But in reading Doctor von 
Nurnberger, for instance, she had applied 
his rules to her own experiences—and be- 
lieving the doctor’s rules rang true, she 
had accepted the rest of his book. Har- 
riet’s shyness, for instance, her pale cheeks, 
the way she jumped at unexpected noises, 
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her periods of depression, her wish at 
times to hide when strangers approached 
the house—all these she had traced to 
Aunt Abby’s watchful discipline. 

“Not that I blame her altogether,” she 
thought, always trying to be fair. “She 
knew how people talk if you do anything 
unusual. She knew how they talked about 
mother. . . . I guess it’s always been hard 
for a girl to express her own individuality 
in a small town. . . . Of course I shall 
stay here as long as dad needs me. But 
if anything ever happens that I can get 
away ——” 


T HAPPENED the following spring— 

her father going to that great reward for 
which he had labored so long. Harriet 
stayed in Cedar Falls till September, set- 
tling those details which must always be 
settled at such a time. 

Then presently she made her own plans 
for the future—the latter partly based 
on a letter from Stacey Berryman that 
he would still be glad to help her when- 
ever she wished to try her talents in a 
larger field. 

And so, the morning after Labor Day, 
Harriet Brownley quietly boarded the 8:10 
train for New York, with no one at the 
station to see her off; with no one, ap- 
parently, caring whether she went or 
stayed. 

Her worldly goods consisted of sixty- 
seven dollars and a few odd cents in cash, 
the contents of two suitcases, and a num- 
ber of pieces of old-fashioned furniture 
which she had stored in the attic of the 
parsonage. 

A less fearless spirit might have been 
frightened at such a small equipment for 
such a large adventure. 

But not Harriet. 

Her cheeks were touched with excite- 
ment. In her eyes was the starlight of 
those who seek adventure. And in her 
mind was the determination that come 
what might, and go what might, for the 
future she would express her own person- 
ality, she would meet love and life with 
gusto, she would hew straight to the line 
of her own individual nature .. . and not 
care that for the chips! 


VI 


ARRIET found Stacey Berryman on 

the ground floor of a settlement house 
near Union Square. “I received your let- 
ter last week, of course,” said Stacey, 
“and—er—although it wasn’t the easiest 
thing in the world to arrange, I think I 
can offer you an opening at once. We need 
a social service worker to look after our 
younger girls; to arrange wholesome games 
and classes for them; to—er—gain their 
confidence so they will instinctively turn 
to her whenever in need of—er—er— 
counsel and advice ——” 

But Harriet shook her head at that— 
gently, as the classics say, but firmly. Al- 
ready Stacey’s manner, with its earnest 
sincerity, had reminded her too unmis- 
takably of those callers at the parsonage— 
those sincere, earnest callers who had 
rubbed their hands and left no food be- 
hind them. 

And although she didn’t know it, her 
recent reading was making her smile a 
little inside at this young uplifter with 
his professional phrases—his “‘social serv- 
ice worker,” his “wholesome games and. 
classes,” his “counsel and advice.” 

“I hope you won’t think I’m funny,” 
she said, “but I’ve had so much of that 
work. I—I wonder if I couldn’t find some- 
thing else to do—for a change.” 

“Funny? Nota bit of it!” said Stacey, 
as earnest in this as in everything else. 
“Tn fact, I think we’re all fed up on our 
usual tasks at times. 

“Now let me see. Fortunately 
we have an employment bureau for our 
girls, but the trouble is that nearly every- 
one wishes girls with some experience. 
And you, I take it, have had no experience 
in other lines.” 

“T can sew pretty well,” said Harriet 
thoughtfully, “but I’d rather not, if I can 
help it. And I had charge of the Sunday- 
school library ——” 


“There! Wait a minute,” said Stacey. 
“Books! . . . Let’s see what we can do 
with books. . . .” He disappeared and 
returned a few minutes later, bearing two 
cards. ‘‘‘Garland & Sons, Book Depart- 
ment,” he read. “ʻA few salesgirls 
wanted who know,Dickens from Dumas.’ 
You know Dickens from Dumas, I take 
it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Harriet eagerly. 

“Then take this card and ask for Mr. 
Garland. And on this other card you'll 
find the names of a number of boarding 
houses in that neighborhood—places we 
can recommend. If you are successful 
with Mr. Garland, well and good. If 
not, come back and we’ll try something 
else.” N 

But Mr. Garland had recently filled his 
vacancies, and he sent her over to see Mr. 
Chase, an old friend of his who had charge 
of the book department at Woodhill & 
Stearns’. : 

And Mr. Chase turned out to be a heav- 
ily spectacled, beetling-browed old book 
bird who first, looked at Mr. Garland’s 
card and then lookéd at Harriet and gruffly 
demanded, “What makes you think you 
can sell books?” 

Now all her life Harriet had repressed 
smart answers—Aunt Abby never liking 
them—but this time Harriet didn’t check 
the words which arose so readily to her 
lips. 

“Because I know Dickens from Dumas,” 
she said, not without a touch of that fear- 
lessness which should always accompany 
youth. 

“I was beginning to think that was a se- 
cret, known only to myself and two oth- 
ers,” remarked Old Beetle Brows. “What 
else do you know?” 


ILE waiting to see him Harriet had 
wandered among the tables of his book 
department, and there she had noticed the 
size of the section devoted to the Modern 
Intelligentzia—had noticed, too, more 
than one familiar name on the book cov- 
ers. So now, smilingly drawing upon that 
gusto so extolled by the moderns, she an- 
swered, “I know Schieffelin from 
Schaefer.” 

“Oh, you do! Then tell me what Von 
Niirnberger wrote.” 

“Dangerous Repressions.”” 

“And Montross?” 

“Dreams and Delusions.” 

“You’ve read those?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t look it,” he told her, peer- 
ing intently through his spectacles. “I 
can generally tell the modern read- 
ers. z But now let’s see how you’d 
handle this. Suppose a customer came to 
you in a hurry and said, ‘I want a book; 
I’ve forgotten its name, but it sounds like 
The Fall of Bananas, by Howler. What 
would that suggest to your mind?” 

“The Fall from Parnassus, by Fowler? ” 
asked Harriet, the touch of pink appearing 
in her cheeks. 


“You'll begin at twenty-five dollars a ` 


week, and various small commissions 
which will be explained to you upstairs,” 
gruffly replied Old Beetle Brows, now 
scribbling and blinking together. “When 
can you start?” 

She started the next morning—in a 
black satin dress which she had made soon 
after her father’s funeral—moving around 
among the tables with an air of grave 
composure. 

Anew Minerva from the cedar groves 
of Olympus—a vestal keeping bright the 
Book of Wisdom—a guardianess of the 
Sibylline Books without which that great 
ninny, Man, would presently be swept like 
so much dust from a world which was 
weary of his repressions. 


VII 


5 RS. JENNISON, West 38th Street,” 

headed Stacey’s list of boarding 
houses; and it was there that Harriet had 
gone after Mr. Chase had asked her, 
“When can you start?” It was one of a 
row of brownstone houses, a few blocks 
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soaking HANDS 
in dirty mop water 


STANDING ERECT YOU TURN THE HANDLE GRIP—THE MOP IS WRUNG! 


Keep them clean—dry—safe 
with this mop that wrings itself 


Just once is enough to ruin the effect 
of a whole week’s care—one moment 
of wringing a sopping dirty mop 
cloth! Soap and water and scrub- 
bing may make your hands clean 
again but it cannot restore their fine 
soft texture, remove the grey edges 
from your nails. Be done now with 
this hateful job. 

Now you can get a Betty Bright, 
a mop that you wring merely by 
turning the handle grip. No stoop- 
ing over; no straining wrists; and 
your hands never touch the mop 
water. 


No other mop like this 
With the Betty Bright you can get 
to the “hardest ” corners, under the 
stove, radiators, tables, and close 
along the baseboard without a splash 
or a streak to wipe off afterwards! 

And you do a better and a faster 
job. You can use hotter water since 
your hands never touch it. The 
cloth, of special soft cotton strands, 


absorbs more water than most cloths 
twice its size. 

Light as a broom, yet sturdily 
built, without springs or gears, all 
metal parts rust-proof, this mop will 
last unusually long. And you can 
easily replace the cloth with another 
Betty Bright cloth or one you make 
yourself. Also you can get a cloth 
that turns your Betty Bright into a 
dry, floor-polishing mop. 


Don’t mop again without it 
Get, today, this wonderful new mop 
that wrings itself—that keeps your 
hands clean and dry and safe. The 
Betty Bright Mop complete with 
cloth costs only $1. At leading de- 
partment, grocery and hardware 
stores in many cities. 

If it isn’t on sale where you live, 
the coupon below with $1 will quickly 
bring you one by parcel post. Clip 
it now as a reminder and if you do 
send it tell us at what store you 
asked first for a Betty Bright. 


BETTY BRIGHT MOP 


SELF-WRINGING 


(Address nearest office) 


Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 109, 925 Broadway, New York City; 
53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago; 593 Market St., San Francisco. 


Send mea Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complete;I enclose $1 (money order, currency or check). 


This store hadn’t it (name and address) . 
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CRANE’S CARRILLE | 
A white paper of distinctive charm, water- | 
marked in squares; with envelopes lined in green, i 
red, gold and blue chintz design. $2.50 the Box. 


| Othe Smart Household 
requires THREE KINDS of Writing 
“Pap EI The vogue for three kinds of stationery 


is something more than a fashion of the 
moment. To be sure, this custom started in the homes of the 
socially elect, but its rapid growth is due to the fact that it is 
founded in sound sense. 

To those who have a nice sense of what is appropriate, 
three kinds of writing paper are essential: A good note paper 
for everyday letters; flat sheets of generous size for the man 
and for miscellaneous uses; and, for those occasions when 
only the best will suffice, Crane’s, recognized the world over 
as the finest of all papers. 

Correct examples of the three kinds are shown on this 


page. There is a wide choice in Eaton, Crane and Pike 
social stationery. You will suit your exact taste at any good 
store where stationery is sold if you ask to see Eaton, Crane and 
Pike papers. Eaton, CRANE & Pike Company, New York— 
Factories at Pittsfield, Mass., and Toronto, Canada. 


Calon (rane ©- Pike 


EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN 
The most popular of all writing papers. In white and a EATON’S DECKLE VELLUM 
great variety of new colors; different sizes; both with plain Fine flat sheets of generous size, with deckle edge 
‘and tissue-lined envelopes. From 50 cents to $1.00 the Box. and vellum finish, to fold twice, $1.00 the Box. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 


west from Woodhill & Stearns, and Har- 
riet noted with satisfaction the doctor’s 
sign in the front window. 

“They must be nice people, to have a 
doctor living with them,” she told herself. 
“A brownstone house too. I’ve always 
read of brownstone houses.” 

Mrs. Jennison was an enormous woman 
in a one-piece dress, Seen at a distance, 
you might not have thought much of her. 
But as she drew near, one perceived that 
in spite of her avoirdupois she had fastidi- 
ous eyebrows and a certain fugitive quality 
which the classical writers would proba- 
bly have called the reflection of a fashion- 
able manner. 

“This is the only thing I could offer you 
now,” she said, leading the way to a hall 
bedroom on the third floor. “As soon as I 
had something better, of course I would 
give it to you. Father always said as I was 
too accommodating. 
‘Gertie,’ he used to 
say, ‘you'll be imposed 
upon.’ Hah! . . . But 
really this room, my 
dear, you see it at its 
worst now. It’s quite 
acharming little apart- 
ment, really, when you 
get all of your own 
things in—pictures, 
and so forth, and 
things like that.” 

The board was sixteen dollars a week, 
lunch not included, and although she had 
her private misgivings about the charm 
of that little apartment, Harriet finally 
decided to give it a try. 

“T can soon move out,” she thought, 
“if I don’t like it.” 


F THE boarders had been more promis- 

ing it might have helped. If there had 
been a budding Poe among them, or a 
Julius Schieffelin in the making, or even 
a few choice spirits who lived with gusto 
and flung their arms and laughed at the 
moon as they danced their way through 
life —— 

But there was nothing like that at Mrs. 
Jennison’s. So she soon moved out—go- 
ing to Mrs. Fairbanks’, another on Stacey’s 
list. Her room there was somewhat larger, 
but it opened on a court which served as a 
sounding box for two radio sets and a 
phonograph. 

And again the social life offered slender 
opportunity to a girl who had determined 
that, come what might, she would hew to 
the line of her nature and not care that for 
the chips. 

It wasn’t long before she was reading 
the ads again, and one morning she came 
to this one: 

Girl wanted to share room. Fireplace. 
Unusual opportunity. Refs. exchanged. Must 
be good family, congenial. Miss S. W., 

Box 684, H-T. 


“At least it wouldn’t do any harm to 
write her,” thought Harriet; and the more 
she thought it over, the more she liked it. 
“I could go as high as fifteen at a pinch,” 
she added. ‘“‘I’ll write her this morning if 
I have a chance.” 

She had her chance between two book- 
cases while Old Beetle Brows was busy 
with a catalogue; and a few days later she 
received a letter on Italian deckle-edged 
paper: 

Dear Miss Brownley: Please come and see 
me about sharing apartment—any time after 
seven tomorrow evening. Sincerely, 

SELINA WATROUS. 


VIII 


ARRIET called on Miss Watrous that 

evening. The address was on Charl- 
ton Street—this, too, not far from Wash- 
ington Square—and although there was 
no bearskin rug, there was a bookcase, 
and there was a stand for serving tea; and 
better than all, there was a fire in the fire- 
place—a friendly fire which seemed to be 
alive, and shot out eager little arms of 
welcome to Harriet the moment she en- 
tered the room. 


But Harriet, of course, had to turn to 
Miss Watrous first—a picturesque, stately 
blonde with green-gray eyes—one of those 
striking girls whose hair might be achieved 
by melting equal quantities of silver and 
gold, and spinning it into threads. She 
was wearing a black silk house coat with 
a Japanese emblem between the shoul- 
ders, and she had been reading a book 
which lay, open and upside down, on a 
stool by her side. 


“T THINK you wrote that you hadn’t 
lived long in New York,” she said, after 
they had chatted a few minutes. 

“Only since the first of September,” said 
Harriet. 

“No! It must be wonderful to come 
like that, and penetrate all the city’s 
mysteries—one by one.” 

“Yes,” Harriet admitted, not very 
loud; and could not help thinking, “I 
haven’t penetrated many so far.” 

“You say you’re in 
Woodhill & Stearns’ 
book department?” 
continued Selina after 
a pause. 

“Yes,” said Harriet; 
and quite proudly she 
added, “In charge of 
the ultramoderns. 
Schieffelin, you know, 
and Von Niirnberger, 
and, Montross, and so 


on. 

“I love that,” said Selina, in that deep 
voice which is only given to blondes. “You 
haven’t a copy of Emily Prawl’s Educa- 
tion, have you?” k 

“No,” said Harriet. “That’s been sup- 
pressed.” 

“Oh, I know it’s been suppressed,” and 
waving her hand toward the bookcase, 
she added, “I like poetry, too, but you’ll 
find a few of your ultramoderns there. 
La Cava’s Frost, for instance—a pres- 
entation copy, though it wasn’t presented 
to me. Won’t you try one of these?” 

So Harriet—in charge of the ultra- 
moderns—took her first cigarette, and 
carefully following Selina’s lead, she lit it 
and put it to her lips; not with much 
gusto, if the truth be told, and without 
any great noise to the moon. But at least 
she did it without coughing or tears, and 
couldn’t help thinking as she sat there 
holding her cigarette, “Imagine! My 
first mystery!” 

Selina, it appeared, was in a travel com- 
pany’s office downtown, and hoped some 
day to be hostess on their Mediterranean 
tours. She had shared this room on Charl- 
ton Street with a girl in the office who had 
just been promoted to that assignment. 
When Selina told her this, Harriet thought 
she saw a momentary smoldering in the 
green-gray eyes. . The two divans 
opened into beds; each girl was to keep 
her own bed in order. The clothes closet, 
the housework and the bureau drawers 
were to be equally divided; and—this was 
important—two nights a week, from seven 
o’clock until eleven, each girl*was to have 
an outside engagement which would leave 
the apartment in sole possession of the 
other. 


“-THAT way we don’t get sick of each 
other, and it gives us achanceto enter- 
tain our friends,” said Selina. “‘My nights 
home are Tuesdays and Fridays. If you 
think you can agree to all this I’m willing 
to try it for a month. Twelve-fifty a week 
it will cost you, and we split on the wood, 
light and breakfast. What do you think?” 

Harriet moved in the next day. 

On Monday morning Selina said, “I 
shan’t be home tonight till after eleven. 
This will be one of your two nights to have 
the place to yourself.” 

And oh, but Harriet loved it! It was 
cold that night, and she built a fire, and 
moved the reading lamp, and pulled a big 
chair to the hearth, and snuggled down in 
it with a new book by Schaefer, The Wine 
of Life, which had just appeared that day. 
When she had read enough she looked in 
the fire and dreamed those dreams which 
are so far beyond the power of expression 
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How many 
women are really beautiful 
when they walk? 


J Ra glad, free stride of youth! 


Buoyant, unhampered— 


natural! Here is poise, here is grace, here is charm! What 
woman is truly beautiful who is not beautiful when she walks? 


OO FEW! For there are still women who bury their 
natural grace in shoes that pinch and burn and rub at 
every step! Shoes that turn a beautiful, flowing walk into 
a caricature of hops and teeters and mincings! 
And why? Just because these women have the idea that 
style in shoes necessarily means discomfort . . . Red Cross 


aristocratic. .. 

HE narrow band 

across the sole of 
every Red Cross Shoe is 
your assurance that it was 
made over one of the 
famousexclusive"Limit” 
lasts. You can wear this 
shoe home—for it needs 
nobreakingin. EveryRed 
Cross Shoe has the exclu- 
sive Arch-Tone feature. 


perfectly! 


Incredible? It would seem so. 
sands of women, reading advertisements like 
this, have gone into Red Cross Shoe Shops 
doubting and come out radiant—leaving their 


foot problems behind them. 


Shoes have changed all that! 

Nowhere will you find shoes more modish. 
In every flowing line, in every tailored detail, 
these shoes are of today—smart, recherché, 


Now go into the nearest Red Cross Shoe 
Shop. Slip on a pair—you'll find that 
they gently ‘‘corset’’ the foot without bind- 
ing it. That the heel is shaped to fit your 
heel without rubbing. You'll experience the 
heavenly relief of correctly supported arches, 
you'll learn that these good-looking shoes 
actually fit the foot in action and repose— 


Yet thou- 


“The Charm of a 
Graceful Carriage,” 
a complimentary book 


Send for this interesting 
little book that tells how 
to “walk in beauty.” 
Address Dept. J-1. 


It really won't take five minutes to find out why. 


Tue UNITED States Suor COMPANY, Cincinnati 
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FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 
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The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


A good way to spend ‘1 


The Mirro “spring-form” torte or 
cake pan pictured above, with the 
cake decorator and eight inter- 
changeable tips for different de- 
signs—that is what your dollar will 
buy; at your dealer’s or from us, as 
explained below. . . . We hope 
you get this outfit. Because it is 
really worth more than a dollar; be- 
cause you will make beautiful cakes 
with it; and, selfishly, because then 
we can show you that “The Finest 
Aluminum ” is just as fine for baking 
as it is for all other cooking. 
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Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Compa h 
For $1 enclosed send prepaid Mirro torte pan and cake decorator as advertised. 
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For delicious cakes 
—and beautiful ones 


The first advantage of the Mirro 
torte pan is the metal of which 
it is made—even-heating, heat- 
retaining aluminum—the ideal 
material for cake, pie, muffin, 
and bread pans. 


The second advantage is the 
split-side construction. Just slip 
off the clamp; the side springs 
open and is removed without 
marring the cake. 

To make a delicious cake beau- 
tiful use the Mirro cake deco- 
rator. With its eight different 
tips an endless variety of attrac- 
tive designs can be made. 
Don’t you want this expert’s 
outfit for your fine cake making? 


Complete Outfit $1.00 


Your local dealers are offering this Mirro outfit for $1—torte pan and deco- 
rator, with complete directions. If they haven’t it at your favorite store ask 
them to get it; or pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon and mail to 
us. The outfit will be sent, postage paid, anywhere in the United States. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


LH J-9-'27 


that no one yet has succeeded in putting 


_them into words. 


The next night, though, was Selina’s 
night home, and that wasn’t so good. 
Harriet had her dinner at a near-by res- 
taurant, making it last as long as she 
could, and then she went to a moving pic- 
ture and saw it twice. 

She returned home at a quarter past 
eleven. Selina was already in bed, appar- 
ently asleep. The window was open, but 
the room was still thick with tobacco 
smoke. 

“Tf I had some nice man to go around 
with on my nights out—some nice, in- 
telligent modern man—it would help an 
awful lot,” thought Harriet the next day. 
“There must be wonderful places in New 
York at night, but I can see already how 
hard it would be for a girl to go around 
by herself and ‘penetrate the mysteries,’ 
as Selina calls it.” 

She looked around her; but truth to 
tell, the male pickings weren’t particu- 
larly promising on the seventh floor of 
Woodhill & Stearns. The clerks in the 
book department were all girls; and of 
the four men in the adjoining picture 
department, two were over fifty, one had 
a girl in Jersey City, and the fourth was a 
married man who had already whispered 
“Oh, you baby!” when passing Harriet 
among the tables. . . . 

“No,” she told herself. “I shall have 
to be patient—the same as I was with the 
apartment. It may be next week, or it 
may be next month, but sooner or later 
some really nice man is going to come 
and look for a certain book 
and . stent pos” 

But it wasn’t for a book that he ap- 
peared. 

Harriet was sitting in the high-backed 
chair in front of the fire the following 
Monday night—the apartment her own 
for the evening—when the door opened 
and a man came in. 

“Hello, Selina.” he cheerfully cried, and 
stood near the door for a few mad mo- 
ments, juggling his hat and his stick. 


IX 


S SOON as the door had opened, Har- 
riet had turned to see who it was; 
but the caller had immediately become 
too engrossed in his juggling to notice any- 
thing else. 

“There!” thought Harriet with that 
sudden touch of breathlessness. “I knew 
they lived here somewhere.” 

And indeed there was an engaging qual- 
ity about him—his keenness, his eager 
smile, even the manner in which his hair 
came over his eyes and made his tricks 
more difficult. 

But above all it was probably the joy of 
life in him which appealed to Harriet more 
than anything else. He was, she thought, 
about thirty; that is to say, about ten 
years older than herself. 

“Spotlight! Spotlight!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, catching the hat on his head; 
and turning for applause to the girl in the 
chair, he saw that it wasn’t Selina who 
was sitting there watching him with such 
a quiet smile. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, bowing 
low, “but I thought Miss Watrous was 
in. 

“Tm sorry she isn’t,” said Harriet; and 
drawing that sword of fearlessness which 
should ever be found in the armament of 
youth, she continued, “Have you any 
other tricks?” 

“I have many other tricks,” he gravely 
assured her. “But wait a moment. Are 
you Miss Watrous’ new co-tenant here?” 

“Yes,” said Harriet. “I am the ‘co,’” 
and felt quite proud of herself. 

“Then you've probably heard her speak 
of me—Rolfe von Wetje.” 

“It’s a beautiful name,” said Harriet, 
drawing the sword of fearlessness again, 
“but I’ve never heard her mention it.” 

“Not even in her sleep?” 

“Not even then.” 

“And that’s gratitude!” he exclaimed. 
“ After all these years! Of course I know 
I should go at once; but in justice to 
myself I would like to explain Selina’s 


ingratitude. There are a number of books 
here, for instance, which I have given 
Miss Watrous, each bearing my auto- 
graph. This one, for instance. You see? 
“To Selina—From Rolfe.’ Could any- 
thing be more conclusive?” 

“Nothing,” said Harriet, now thor- 
oughly enjoying it. 

“Then I'll take off my overcoat and 
sit by the fire a few minutes, on the 
chance—the very slight chance—that 
Selina may return. . I see you're 
looking at the book I gave her.” 

“Yes—Dreams and Delusions.” 

“You should read it.” 

“Tve read it.” 

“What? You know Montross?” 


“(NF COURSE I do. And Schieffelin, 

and Von Nürnberger, and Schafer, 
and all the leading ultramoderns,” said 
Harriet, not without pride. 

“ And Nietzsche?” he eagerly asked her. 

“No,” she confessed. “I’ve never read 
Nietzsche.” 

“Ah, you’ve missed something,” he 
said. “Old Fritz was the bellwether of the 
flock. Nietzsche, Gourmont, Trietsche— 
I could sing them once by heart. But 
New York knocks it out of you unless 
you're careful. Myself, I always wanted 
to be a great dramatist, and do you know 
what I do for a living? I write one-act 
plays for vaudeville. When I know you 
better I shall give you my imitation of a 
trained seal; and you shall throw me 
fish—I, who once hoped to out-Ibsen 
Ibsen and swallow the world as one would 
swallow a pill.” 

“I wouldn’t care,” said Harriet. “It 
might have been a bitter pill, and I think 
it’s wonderful—your writing for vaude- 
ville. How did you happen to start it?” 

“By accident,” he said. “I’d always 
been keen to get thrills out of life, and once 
after sitting in a situation that was par- 
ticularly exciting, I said to myself, ‘Here, 
Rolfy; this ought to be good for one act.’ 
And it was—a fifteen-minute thriller 
that’s good for ten years yet. But now 
what about yourself, my child? Do you 
work downtown with Selina?” 

“No; I’m in Woodhill & Stearns’ book 
department; have been there ever since I 
came to New York. That’s how I know 
the moderns so well. I live with them.” 

“You haven’t always lived in New 
York then?” 

“No; only since Labor Day. I lived in 
Cedar Falls; dad was the minister there.” 

“Lovely!” exclaimed Rolfe with his 
eager smile. “He wasn’t—your father 
wasn’t Puritan stock by any chance, was 
he?” 

“Yes,” said Harriet, again not without 
pride. “The Brownleys didn’t come over 
on the Mayflower. But they came on the 
next boat—the ——” 


“TOVELY!” exclaimed Rolfe again; and 
if you had been there, closely watch- 
ing him, it might have occurred to you that 
he was getting one of his thrills out of that. 
“Listen,” he said, his eagerness grow- 
ing. ‘‘Let’s have dinner together tomorrow 
night—some place where we can dance and 
discuss the classics.” 

“I can’t—tomorrow night,” said Har- 
riet, her own color rising a little. 

“When can you, then?” 

“Next Tuesday, if you like.” 

“All right; next Tuesday. I'll call for 
you here at six.” 

And after that, of course, they were 
quite old friends, and were already dis- 
cussing the classics in a preliminary way 
when Selina came in at eleven o'clock, 
evidently not in the best of humors. 

“So here you are,” she said, with a 
long, slow look at Rolfe. 

“Talking with Harriet,” he brightly 
nodded. “A clever child. I think as time 
goes on she may even help with your edu- 
cation, Selina.” 

Selina looked at Harriet; but at that 
moment Harriet was smiling at Rolfe, and 
so she didn’t see the smoldering look in 
Selina’s green-gray eyes. 


(Concluded in the October Home Journal) 
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Racing Quaker-Felt Rig has the 


new time-enduring finish of Accolac’ 


HESE new Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs 
prove that smooth-surfaced rugs can be 
beautiful, can be long-wearing, and can be sold 
at a price that is temptingly low. 
Every Quaker-Felt Rug design now on dis- 
lay for the first time at leading stores is new 
in design and coloring. Each new design is 
printed in heavy, clear-toned oil colors over 
a carefully treated felt base. And then eve: 
rug is given a new, special, high-luster finis 
of time-enduring “Accolac”— a superior rug 
lacquer offered by Armstrong’s under their 
own trade-mark. 
You know how the lacquer finish on high- 
priced automobiles keeps its sheen despite ex- 
osure to the weather. You know how fine 
acquered furniture resists the wear and tear of 
daily use. “Accolac”?” gives Armstrong’s 


JÍ CERTIFICATE..No.1642° 10N 


This numbered certificate assures you 
more rug value than you have imagined so 
little money could buy. It guarantees you your 
money’s worth or a brand-new rug. So look for 
it on the face of every Quaker-Felt Rug in good 
department and furniture stores. Or write the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for the names of 
Armstrong merchants near your home. 
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Quaker-Felt Rugs this wear-resisting lacquer 
finish —a lacquer finish that keeps its luster 
even when walked on. 

This gleaming “Accolac” surface resists the 
hardest kind of wear. It can be cleaned jiffy- 
quick with a damp mop. Tracked-in mud and 
spilled liquids wont stain it. The pattern 
keeps looking fresh and new. 

And—the thing that surprises women when 
they first see these rugs is this: While the 
rugs look expensive, their cost is well within 
even “just married” budgets. 

What a pleasant surprise to find that the 


thing you want and like actually costs less Madey te 
Makers of 


than you expect to pay! 


Also NEW! Quaker-Felt by-the-yard with the 
"Accolac’ finish comes in 6-foot and 9-foot widths. 
Your money’s worth of service guaranteed. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW LINE OF FOURS 


LOWER IN PRICE ~- FINER IN PERFORMANCE 


NO 


HESE smart new cars are delight- 

fully comfortable and roomy, 
yet nimble and compact in traffic. 
Much less expensive to own and 
operate—yet the sturdiest and most 
dependable fours Dodge Brothers 
have ever produced. 


They are tastefully lacquered in soft 
pastels, thoroughly equipped, beau- 


ar 


tifully appointed and look far cost-, 


lier than they actually are. 


The new motor is admittedly remark- 
able. Better than anything—regard- 
less of type—in the low price field! 


Simple, powerful and quiet—with 
almost unbelievable smoothness and 
flexibility. 

Hot-spot manifold—standard gear 
transmission—five-bearing crank- 
shaft — single disc clutch — balloon- 
geared steering—new type cylinder 
head—new oiling and cooling sys- 
tems and many other vital refine- 
ments distinguish this greatest of 
four-cylinder power plants. 


Drive one of these cars today and 
appreciate its amazing flow of power 
—its remarkable quietness and its 
unusual smartness of design. 


Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Christianity in Asia Today 


(Continued from Page 42) 


artistic skill of adults who understood the 
significance of it. If there were any police 
about I could not identify them. 

All this public and individual joyous- 
ness without gate receipts and without 
busybody committees wearing badges of 
authority was impressive, but not so much 
so as the absolute cleanliness of the place 
and people, not only in Shimonoseki but 
in all Japan. 

Something over two hundred thousand 
Japanese are Christians, about one-third 
of one per cent of the total population, 
rather equally divided among the Protes- 
tants and Catholics. The explanation of 
the small number is that the present mis- 
sionary movement began only about fifty 
years ago and has been confined from the 
outset to the educated middle classes, ex- 
cept for occasional successful attempts 
at conversions from the official and aristo- 
cratic groups. Almost no effort has been 
made to reach the bulk of the population 
in the agricultural regions and the fishing 
communities. To 75 per cent of the Japan- 
ese people Christianity is merely a foreign 
name, if they have heard of it at all. 

There was an earlier Christian move- 
ment, carried on by the Jesuits, beginning 
in the middle of the sixteenth century and 
lasting nearly a hundred years which won 
over to nominal 
Christianity a much 
larger proportion of 
the population be- 
cause it was the cus- 
tom of the Catholic 
missionaries of that 
period to convert 
the feudal lords. 
Then the thousands 
of followers of each 
such convert auto- 
matically changed 
their religion with 
him as a part of 
their required loy- 
alty to the chief. 

But the priests 
were all driven out 
of the country in 
the middle of the 


seventeenth century ey) 
and sent back to the Wda 7 
Philippines. From 

then on until several 


years after Commodore Perry, of the 
American Navy, opened Japan to Western 
commerce in 1853 there was hardly a trace 
of Christianity in the country. Then the 
Catholics went back, but this time the 
Protestants were with them and on even 
terms as far as the privileges granted by 
the Japanese were concerned. All re- 
maining decrees against Christianity were 
abolished in 1873, and complete religious 
freedom for all faiths was provided for in 
the constitution of 1889. In addition to 
these hospitable official acts of the Japan- 
ese the missionaries have done much to 
advance their own cause. Thirty years 
ago, for example, they had much to do 
with the abolishing of exterritoriality, 
which was a humiliation to Japan, as it is 
today to China. 


War-Time Gonversions 


HE last prejudice against Christianity 

on national or political grounds was 
based on the fear that it would weaken 
the loyalty of its Japanese adherents to 
their country and Emperor. That fear 
vanished in the wars with China and 
Russia in which Japanese Christian sol- 
diers fought as well as the non-Christians. 
The Reverend K. Miyazaki, now head 
of the National Christian Council, told me 
how he had become a Christian himself 
when he was a private soldier in the war 
against China. He went into the war as a 
Buddhist but was converted by what he 
saw and heard at a preaching station 
which the Methodists had established 


b= 


back of the lines. He preached the new 
religion to other soldiers so effectively that 
there were many conversions from the 
ranks. Whereupon Miyazaki was court- 
martialed by his colonel and sentenced to 
prison. But General Kuroki overruled 
the colonel, set aside the verdict and re- 
stored the soldier to his place in the army. 
This was partly because Miyazaki, in 
spite of his Christianity, had fought 
bravely enough to win several decorations; 
partly because as a Christian he had 
greatly increased the health and morale of 
the men in his regiment by his crusade 
against association with prostitutes. 


Influential Pioneers 


EN this present Christian period be- 
gan fifty years ago the earliest con- 
verts were the samurai, the military chiefs 
who had worn two swords and ruled the 
country under the shoguns. But almost si- 
multaneously with the first coming of the 
Protestant missionaries from the United 
States in the seventies and the return of the 
Catholics after two centuries of absence, 
the shogunate was abolished and real 
power restored to the Mikado. All classes 
were declared equal before the law. This 
was a part of the national reorganization 
plan to enable the 
country to carry out 
the new policy of 
learning the ways of 
Western civilization 
in Europe and the 
United States with- 
out running the risk 
of being dominated 
by those countries, 
The samurai lost all 
their military au- 
thority and were 
deprived of their 
swords. But they 
did not lose their 
quality and intelli- 
gence for leadership 
which had come 
from their own ex- 
perience and 
through many gen- 
erations of ances- 
tors. They simply 
needed a new outlet 
for energy and capacity, and the mission- 
aries from America caught them, so to 
speak, in the nick of time. For many of 
them Christianity was the ‘“‘something 
new” that their situation required and 
they became the pioneers among the con- 
verts to the religion from the West. 

In no other country have Christian mis- 
sionaries had such intelligent material 
with which to work at the beginning of 
their enterprise. In India, for example, 
the start was with illiterate coolies and 
has not gone much beyond that phase. 
In Japan the beginning was with educated 
men and women. In its development it 
has gone up but not down. The masses of 
the people in the interior of the country 
have not been reached at all. 

While, as I have said already, only one- 
third of one per cent of the whole popu- 
lation is Christian, the percentages in 
special influential groups are much higher. 
Four per cent of the members in the 
Japanese House of Peers are Christians and 
5 per cent of the House of Representatives 
are of the same faith. One-third of all the 
members of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. are 
actually Christians, and about that pro- 
portion is the rule among the various 
student bodies of the great missionary 
schools and colleges. 

Miss Matsuda, principal of the girls’ 
schools in Doshisha College, at Kyoto, told 
me that one-third of her students were 
Christians, although they were from non- 
Christian families. Their parents want 
them to have the education of the institu- 
tion and do not object if conversion to 
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Frankly, what causes this 


“YELLOW MASK?” 


This Information Defines the 
Major Cause of this Out- 


standing Beauty Blemish and 
Points the Way to Correction 


The natural color of a tooth is a 
beautiful ivory white. 


Look at yours. Are they white as 
a polished pearl, or yellowish 
in hue? 

Provoking! What causes that yel- 
lowish tinge, anyway? 

We'll tell you. In your saliva is a 
“liquid cement.” It flows con- 
stantly over your teeth, thicken- 
ing and hardening. Science calls 
it Calculus, an odd name. But 
this mask of Calculus is queer. 
Though slippery to the touch, it 
is really absorbent . . . and drinks 
in, like a blotter, coffee, food and 
tobacco stains. These elements 
discolor the mask—paint it an 
unlovely yellow. 

Ordinary brushings gloss right over 
this mask—like one piece of içe 
over another. And, much to your 
annoyance, that yellowish tinge 
remains, an irritating bar to 
teeth loveliness. 

But there is a substance that re- 
moves this “ Yellow Mask.” It is 
known as “Tri-Calcium Phos- 


phate.” Your dentist uses it to 
clean and polish teeth . . . and 
its as fine and satiny as face 
powder. Of course, it can’t harm 
the softest enamel, or a dentist 
wouldn’t use it. 


Now here’s the good news! Dental 
science has finally succeeded in 
creating a pleasant, tasty tooth 
paste from this magic “Tri-Cal- 
cium Phosphate.” So that gleam- 
ing enamel whiteness long denied 
you can now be yours. 


The name of this marvelous den- 
tifrice is ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE. We urge you to get a 
tube at the earliest moment. Your 
druggist has it, or will gladly get 
it for you on request. You will 
notice in the first brushing, effects 
that will astonish and delight 
you. Don’t keep beauty waiting— 
invest in a tube of ORPHOS to- 
day or mail coupon below.’ 


FREE 20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L-6 


Please send me, Free 20-time tube of Orphos Tooth 
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Skinners Crepe Satin 


for 
AUTUMN 


Poe says, “Crepe satin leads the silks”. 
The clever woman adds, “And of course 
Skinner’s leads the crepe satins!” So here’s our 
autumn wardrobe— 


A length of the gleaming new rust colour—sun- 
burst tucks—little bows . . . that’s the frock 
at the left. A one-sided neckline—a circular 
skirt—the new melting grey-taupe . . . and 
we have the next one planned. If our figure’s a 
bit maturer—how about number three in ¿lue or 
green? There'll be heaps of green this season, 
worn by the smartest women. As for number 
four—can’t you just see those daring, zigzag 
modernist lines, done in the satin side of the ma- 
terial? Best of all, in that rich Skinner d/ack? 


If you don’t want four frocks in crepe satin, try any 
one of the first three in Skinner’s Crepe. Skinner’s 
Crepe wears wonderfully, washes like new and comes 
in the same smart colours. Like all the other Skinner 
materials, the name is woven in the selvage. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Crepes 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 
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Christianity grows out of their attendance 
there. Miss Matsuda also told me, when I 
was at Kyoto, of a memorable visit which 
the Empress of Japan made at the school. 

“The Empress,” she said, “was im- 
pressed by our school and stood, with the 
rest of us during the religious part of the 
exercises. She was particularly interested 
in the beatitudes and took away with her 
a copy of the Bible which the girls gave 
her. There are several Japanese Christian 
men and women at the Imperial Court.” 

Along with the high degree of education 
and intelligence of the Japanese Christians, 
and probably because of it, there goes 
religious liberalism. Japan is as modern 
in its Christianity as in its adaptation of 
industrial and commercial affairs to West- 
ern standards. 

Because of this high intelligence average 
of the Japanese converts they are more 
able than the native Christians of China 
and India to discriminate between the 
Christian religion and the international 
politics of the traditionally Christian coun- 
tries from which the missionaries come. 
And they do discriminate sharply. Their 
great test in this respect came, of course, 
with the enactment of the exclusion law at 
Washington. It came so soon after the 
splendid aid of America at the time of the 
Yokohama earthquake that the Japanese 
were at first more dazed and bewildered 
than angry. “You gave your millions to 
save us from pestilence and death,” a 
Japanese woman said to me; ‘‘and before 
we could find words to bless and thank 
you, you slapped us in the face.” 

Anger and resentment came later, but 
they have softened to regret and a patient 
hope that sometime there will be a differ- 
ent orat least a modified solution of the im- 
migration question which will not involve 
special and humiliating discrimination 
against a country which the United States 
and all Europe have rated as one of the 
five great nations of the world. In the 
meantime the percentage of Japanese who 
want war with the United States is about 
as great as the percentage of Americans 
who want war with Japan. 

Incidentally, one of the most amazing 
stories that I have heard in Japan was of 
the momentary fear which the people had 
of the American naval vessels that were 
rushed from the Philippines to Yokohama 
with food supplies and with sailors and 
marines to help the victims of the earth- 
quake disaster. The first thought on the 
part of many, even including some officials 
at Tokyo, was that the United States 
Navy had orders to take quick advantage 
of Japan’s utter helplessness and capture 
her ports. That moment of horrible dis- 
trust is the one thing for which Japan is 
contrite in her attitude toward America. 


Self-Supporting Gonverts 


UT to return to the ability of the Japa- 

nese to discriminate between religion 
and politics, the effect of exclusion on the 
missionary cause was limited in both time 
and scope. There was for a while a falling 
off in the number of new converts due 
chiefly to the fact that the Buddhist priests 
were shrewd enough to take advantage of 
the situation to speed up their own work 
of religious propaganda. They success- 
fully adopted some of the Christian 
methods of preaching and organizing to 
win more converts and they made use of 
the exclusion act as an argument that the 
Christian teaching of universal brother- 
hood was insincere. 

But, on the other hand, there was almost 
no apostasy on the part of the Japanese 
who already had become Christian. In- 
stead of deserting their churches they in- 
creased their contributions to hasten the 
day when the churches would be entirely 
independent of financial support from 
the denominational mission groups of the 
United States. The Reverend Dr. S. H. 
Wainwright, a Methodist missionary and 
one of the American executives of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan, assured 
me that one of the marked effects of ex- 
clusion had been in its incentive to greater 
effort on the part of the churches to 


achieve self-support and independence of 
American help. There are some churches 
which had planned to be self-supporting 
within the next eight years. They have 
been able to cut that time limit to two 
years, thanks to the eagerness of Japanese 
Christians to put an end to their sense of 
obligation to American Christians. Never- 
theless these same Japanese Christians 
want the American missionaries already 
in the country to remain and they want 
more to come. They are needed, not to 
manage the churches already established, 
but to spread the faith in the regions 
where it is still unknown. The Japanese 
seem to think that the men and women 
from the United States can do that part 
of the work better than the native teachers 
and preachers. The element of curiosity 
concerning a foreigner and the desire to 
learn the English language from a foreigner 
are important factors in bringing the non- 
Christians within reach of the Christian 
teaching. 


America at Her Best 


S I HAVE said in previous articles con- 
cerning other Asiatic countries in this 
series, the influence of Christianity is far 
greater than is indicated by the numbers of 
baptized converts. That holds good in 
Japan. Although there are fifty million 
Buddhists and seventeen million ancestor 
worshipers, and less than a quarter of a 
million Christians, Christianity is officially 
recognized by the government as one of 
the established religions of the country. 
In all conferences called by the govern- 
ment for the discussion of public educa- 
tional or religious matters the Christians 
have equal representation and influence. 
One of the most effective sources of 
such Christian influences which I ran 
across was Kobe College for Women, es- 
tablished more than fifty years ago. 
America at her best seemed to me to be 
focused there, teaching hundreds of 
Japanese girls through all the school and 
college grades and sending them out to 
have a wholesome bearing on every phase 
of Japanese life. Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Oberlin and various 
other women’s colleges and coeducational 
schools of the United States are repre- 
sented on the faculty. Charlotte B. De 
Forest, of Smith, is the President; Grace H. 
Stowe, of Mt. Holyoke, is Dean. Susan A. 
Searle graduated from Wellesley in 1881, 
was President of Kobe twenty-two years. 
She resigned several years ago because of 
injuries received when she was thrown 
out of a jinrikisha, and became President 
emeritus. But she still teaches fifteen 
hours a week, at the age of sixty-nine, and 
makes a point of keeping in touch with the 
Kobe graduates in their homes. To do it at 
minimum expense to the college, she 
travels about Japan third class. 

A year or so before coming to Japan I 
had visited all the American colleges 
represented at Kobe on another assign- 
ment for the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. At 
Oberlin they told me of the beginning of 
their famous music department, which 
started with the arrival of a teacher in the 
Ohio wilderness nearly a century ago. He 
came on horseback from Boston with a 
violin slung across his back. He got a 
place as teacher at the new college, but his 
violin playing and the inspiration which 
he brought with him from Lowell Mason, 
the New England hymn writer, were the 
foundation of the present conservatory at 
Oberlin. I remembered all this when I 
met Stella Graves, an Oberlin graduate 
now in charge of the music school at Kobe 
College. She told me that many of the 
Japanese girls elected music so that they 
could play in their own homes. One 
student said, “If I can learn to play well 
I will be able to entertain my father’s 
guests and he will not need to call in the 
geisha girl.” 

The teacher on horseback with his fiddle 
rally rode thousands of miles beyond 

hio. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the last article in 
Mr. Selden’s series on Christianity in Asia, 
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HE JOURNAL has so many times been asked to rec- 

ommend reliable cook books that it now offers its readers 
a choice of five, any one of which is sure to please. These 
books were selected only after a careful study of the Gov- 
ernment catalogue showing every cook book in print and 
the purchase and study of dozens more books than were 
finally chosen. Miss Millicent Yackey, head of the Journal's 
Better Housekeeping department, and Mrs. Caroline B. King, 
whose practical cooking articles are so widely followed, 
made the final selection. You can make no mistake in your 
choice. It is only a question of indicating the book or books 
which seem best suited to your particular needs. To be 
sure of getting your choice, order promptly. 


How to Claim Your Cook Books 


For the Boston Cooking-School Cook 
Book or for Everybody's Cook Book 
just secure three Home Journal sub- 
scriptions from people outside 
your family who do not live at 
your home. 

For A Thousand Ways to Please a Hus- 
band, the Home Science Cook Book or A 
Thousand Ways to Please a Family, 
secure similarly only two Home Jour- 


This offer is made only to those 
who want these books for their own 
homes or to present to friends. You 
need not be a subscriber to qualify, 
but your own ‘subscription cannot be 
counted. We will forward the books 
at once to any address other than 
that of one of your subscribers. 


On account of im- 
posts, no orders 


nal subscriptions. can be accepted 
aes for books to be 

Collect only $1 each subscription for shipped to for- 
any address in the United States or eign countries, 


Canada; for foreign addresses, col- 
lect $2.50. 

With your request for the books 
selected, send thesubscriptions accom- 
panied by the money collected for them. 


and for each 
book ordered 
for Canada add 
25C to cover cus- 
toms charges. 


Ladies Home JourndĂ 


937 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania $ 


The Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
For more than thirty years this cook book 
has been used in American homes. This 
latest edition, containing 2667 recipes, 
every one tested in Miss Farmer's Boston 
Cooking-School, gives you time tables for 
cooking by temperature. 
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A Thousand Ways 
To Please a Husband 


By Louise Bennett Weaver 
and Helen Cowles Le Cron 
This volume is not a mere col- 
lection of recipes. Rather it is the 
meal-time “life and adventures” 
of Bob and Bettina. Each chapter 
has its little story along with Bet- 
tina’s recipes. And Bettina is a 

famous cook! 


Everybody’s Cook Book 
Edited by Isabel Ely Lord 


EVERYBODY'S takes its name 
from its universal usefulness. It will 
appeal: 
To the housewife for its sound advice 
about foods, the economy of its recipes. 
To teachers for its accuracy and scientific 
approach. 
To the hostess for its many unusual recipes. 
To the inexperienced for its careful instruc- 
tions. 
To the professional cook for its completeness. 
It contains 916 pages, 76 illustrations. 


Home Science Cook Book 
By Anna Barrows and Mary J. Lincoln 


This 281-page book suggests many cookery short cuts 
that will appeal parcicalatly to busy folks. The proportions 
of the ingredients are frequently given instead olfixed quan- 
tities, so that a recipe may be adapted to families of different 
sizes. Many recipes are given with tempting variations. 


A Thousand Ways to Please a Family 
By Louise Bennett Weaver and Helen Cowles Le Cron 


This successful book will inspire you to make your home, 
husband, and children just as happy and contented as Bet- 
tina’s, and will put new interest and vigor into the business 
of homekeeping. And oh, the delicious recipes for “ slightly 
different” dishes that require only inexpensive ingredients! 
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The impr oved 


HAMILTON 
PIANO 


built by Baldwin 


OW children are inspired by good music! In 

their bright, laughing eyes and twinkling 
feet is the joy of life unconfined when the Hamil- 
ton pours forth its rich and brilliant tones. There is 
many a precious hour for the parent, the budding 
son or daughter and the tiny tot in the ownership 
of a Hamilton. 

A Hamilton makes it easier for young fingers, so 
responsive is its action to youthful persuasion. Its 
beautiful tone pleases the ear and accustoms the 
senses to what good music should really be. Together, 
tone and action stimulate the interest and practice 
so-essential for the attainment of perfection. 

Over 125,000 families own Hamiltons. In almost 
every country you will find them, in thousands of 
music schools and other institutions—giving serv- 
ice year in and year out, standing up under sever- 
est climatic conditions and contributing to youthful 
musical progress as perhaps no other popular piano. 
Certainly, its popularity must be deserved. 

Fifteen points of improvement and superiority 
identify the Hamilton. Let your nearest Hamilton 
dealer explain them, or send for copy of the free 
book entitled, ‘“‘How to Know a Good Piano.” 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Cincinnati,-Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Almost Everywhere 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 
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this in any way; but can you realize what 
it would have meant to me if it could have 
been known? I received the invitation 
from President and Mrs. Roosevelt; they 
were entertaining Joel Chandler Harris, 
beloved for his Uncle Remus. He was a 
very shy and modest man, so no one but 
the family was present at dinner. I ar- 
rived later and was ushered into the Red 
Room to wait. 

I sat there agonized with nervousness. 
Finally, I looked about the room at the 
pictures, and right back of me was a por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln. That picture 
gave me courage. I thought, “You were 
plainandangular, too—but nobody seemed 
to mind.” With these thoughts my anx- 
iety was entirely conquered, so that by 
the time the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
came in I felt quite comfortable. Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, “I am sorry Mr. Harris is 
not going to join us. He said he would 
like to listen from the next room.” 

We went into the Blue Room and I sat 
at the piano and sang and played my 
children’s songs. I was 
singing I Am the Cap- 
tain of the Broomstick 
Cavalry when I saw 
dear Mr. Harris com- 
ing across the polished 
floor. 

As he reached the 
piano and sat down 
close to it he said, “I 
came in because that 
is the kind of music I 
can understand.” 

Among other songs I sang that night 
was one that had these words in it: “It 
ain’t so much the doing, as the way the 
thing is did.” As I sung these words 
President Roosevelt came over to the 
piano, put his hand on mine, stopped the 
song and said, “Mrs. Bond, you will never 
say any truer words than those.” 

My later association with the White 
House was in connection with President 
and Mrs. Harding, whose favorite song 
was A Perfect Day. I have several happy 
memories of hours spent there with them, 
and they never ceased to be my friends. 
At Mrs. Harding’s request my song was 
played at her funeral. 


Playing for Bispham 


'T IS a fairly long story that leads up to 

the night when David Bispham sang 
fifteen of my songs, and I shan’t go into 
details. I had given him some of my songs 
to look over, but had not heard from him. 
Several months afterward I had a cable 
from him from London—and such a cable! 
He was going to give a concert in Stude- 
baker Hall, Chicago, would sing fifteen 
numbers and wanted me to accompany 
him! 

When the time came for me to go to the 
piano, I was sure that my trembling 
fingers would never find the keys. Out 
of the fifteen songs Mr. Bispham was 
to sing there not one was to be used 
in the original key. I had to transpose 
them all. 

After the last song there was such won- 
derful applause as I had never heard. I 
did not raise my eyes, however; I did not 
dream that any of it was for me. I do not 
think I ever thought what it was all about; 
I was merely glad that I had played those 
fifteen songs without a mistake. But 
finally, Mr. Bispham touched me on the 
shoulder and said, “Aren’t you going to 
stand up pretty soon, Mrs. Bond? You 
know this is for you too.” My heart 
seemed to burst with gratitude. 

It was just about this time, I think, that 
the Bond Shop was promoted from a hall 
bedroom on Thirty-first Street to the 
dining room of an apartment at No. 5455 
Drexel Avenue. In spite of what seemed— 
and really was—some genuine success 
with my songs by now, the world at large 


A 


The Hard Roads of Melody 


(Continued from Page 31) 


that buys such songs did not yet know 
much about them. 

I felt justified in asking my son to give 
up his plans for his profession and join 
forces with me. Mine did not seem a 
very big business, but I was making ex- 
penses and about forty dollars a month 
more, and I was positive that the profits 
could be greater if there were someone 
with a business head to look after it. 
That, I felt,sure, my son had, though he 
was still barely more than a boy. 

I can see that dining room now very 
clearly: A busy little warehouse in the 
daytime, its walls lined with shelves 
stacked with music, the big dining table 
a clutter of wrapping paper and string; 
but at night the curtains were drawn 
across the shelves and the warehouse 
had disappeared. 

I could be away from home now with a 
freer heart, knowing that Fred was there 
to take care of everything much better 
than I or anyone else possibly could, and 
that the orders could be handled promptly 
and uninterruptedly. 
For of course I had to 
be away a great deal. 
A year or two before, 
I had begun going to 
California in the win- 
ter. That sounds very 
grandand extravagant, 
but you may be sure it 
wasn’t. This is how it 
came to pass: 

Long before I could 
really afford the luxury 
of hospitals I had to indulge in them. 
My first excursion was to spend twelve 
weeks in the Chicago Hospital, where 
that great surgeon, Dr. Alexander Fergu- 
son, saved for mea life that wouldn’t have 
lasted much longer or been good for much 
without an operation that was extremely 
dangerous and difficult. 


Of to California 


AM not sure that he was telling me the 

exact truth when on handing me a re- 
ceipted bill he declared that he had tacked 
that sum on to the bill of the millionaire 
patient in the next room, who had frankly 
admitted he was so grateful for being 
spared by Doctor Ferguson’s skill that he 
didn’t care what he was charged. I dare 
say that when Doctor Ferguson handed 
me the receipt he knew even better than I 
did what it would mean to me, for a few 
days later he said, “Mrs. Bond, you must 
go away to a warmer climate; that is 
absolutely necessary. You will find some 
way, I am sure.” 

While I was struggling with the prob- 
lem a friend came in to see me and I told 
her what the doctor had said. Once more 
my lucky star was shining. She knew of a 
possible opportunity for me to get to 
California. There were fine chances for 
persons like myself to earn their trans- 
portation and have a few days there with 
all expenses paid. The Santa Fe Railroad 
was opening reading rooms and recreation 
centers for its employes and was making 
this offer to artists in return for a series of 
recitals along the route. 

I think I gave eight recitals on the trip. 
At that time the Santa Fe did not have 
the beautiful reading rooms and little 
theaters it now has for its employes. 
Sometimes I gave a recital in a church, 
sometimes in a public reading room or a 
library; but all the railroad people and 
anyone else who cared to come were 
welcome. It was all free. I remember 
being obliged after every one of those 
recitals to send for a doctor to be looked 
over and straightened out in some sort of 
way for the next lap of the journey. When 
I arrived in California and sent for dear 
Doctor Duffield, an old-time friend, he 
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ET MILK in your baby’s bottle will provide the 
assurance at every feeding time that his food is pure 
and clean and easily digested. The quality of the 


it erfect Assurance 


Pet Milk is pure milk. Not a thing is added. 
i Not a single food element of the milk is removed. 
It comes to the nursery in a sealed, air-tight container, . 
sterilized—absolutely free from anything that can 
disturb digestion or impair health. It is as easily 
digested as mother’s milk. These qualities are the 
essential requisites of safe, wholesome, health-build- 
ing food for your baby. Pet Milk always has them. 


Forv Children, Pet Milk is equally desirable. It is 
safe, wholesome milk for them in all their food. 
And then it will help you to give them the amount 
of milk they ought to have. Because it is always 
pure and sweet, it blends with fruit juices to make 
milk drinks that tempt and stimulate the appetite. 
When children tire of milk alone, they will readily 
drink Pet Milk with orange juice, and other fruit 
juices. The combinations provide refreshing drinks, 
and most wholesome food. 


For Evevy Cream and Milk Use Pet Milk will 
serve your need. Undiluted it serves in place of 
cream, at less than half the cost. It can be diluted to 
suit any milk need. It costs less than ordinary milk. 


Send for our free booklets, ‘“Baby’s Milk” and ‘‘You 
Can Save On Your Milk Bill.” They’ll tell you many 
interesting things about the use of Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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nuine MONARCH package 

e original Lion Head, the old- 
est Trade Mark in the United States 
covering a complete line of Food 
Products of known quality: 


Every 
bears the 


Peanut Butter Asparagus 
Sweet Pickles Sweet Corn 
Sweet Relish Sweet Peas 
Grape Juice ‘Tomatoes 
Ginger Ale Wax Beans 
Preserves Green Beans 
Jellies Lima Beans 
Spices Pimientos 
Olives Succotash 
Olive Oil Beets 
Pastry Flour Okra 

Food of Wheat Carrots 
Jelly Powder Spinach 
Dessert Tapioca fomin: 
Flavoring Extracts Sauer Kraut 
Baking Powder Salmon 


Orange Marmalade Sardines 


Cooked Spaghetti Sty gorimpe 
Tomato Soup bster 
Tomato Purée Tana Fish 
Vegetable Soup Crabmeat 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK - BOSTON - 
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ONARCH 


Quality for 70 years 


Today thirty-five thousand Independent Retail Grocers are serving three 
million American families who find the Monarch “Lion’s Head” trade mark 
a dependable guide in the selection of foods of Purity, Flavor and Excellence. 


COFFEE .: 


Thousand Island Dressing 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard 

Prepared Mustard 
Yankee Beans with Pork 
Pork and Beans 

Chili Con Carne 

Chop Suey 

Chicken à la King 

Boned Chicken 

Sliced Beef 

Lunch Tongue 

Clam Chowder 

Kippered Herring 


TEA - COCOA: CATSUP - 


Royal Anne Cherries 
itted Cherries 


Apricots 

Bartlett Pears 
California Pears 
Yellow Cling Peaches 


Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 


Sliced Peaches Loganberries Seedless Grapes 
Sliced Pineapple Figs in Syrup Grape Fruit 
Crushed Pineapple Fig Jam Fruit Salad 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S.A. 


CHILI SAUCE 


Asparagus Tips 
‘hole Green Stringless Beans 
Early June Peas 
Golden Bantam Corn 
Sweet Crosby Corn 
Corn on Cob 
Red Kidney Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Apple Sauce 
Cranberry Sauce 
Prunes 
Raisins 
Currants 
Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) 
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Service 


MONARCH is the only nationally 
advertised brand of quality Food 
Products sold exclusively through the 
men who own and operate their own 
stores. 


Monarch Teenie Weenie 


Specialties 


Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter 
Teenie Weenie Sardines 

Teenie Weenie Sweet Peas 
Teenie Weenie Early June Peas 
Teenie Weenie Green Beans 
Teenie Weenie Lima Beans 
Teenie Weenie Diced Carrots 
Teenie Weenie Beets 

Teenie Weenie Sweet Corn 
Teenie Weenie Asparagus Points 


PITTSBURGH + WILKES-BARRE + JACKSONVILLE + TAMPA - PHOENIX +» LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 136) 


said he wondered how I had lived to com- 
plete the trip. But some way I always did 
seem to live. 

And now I’m coming to a place in my 
story that will be hard to understand at 
first—the blackest, bitterest period of 
hopeless discouragement in the whole long 
years. You can see as you read that I was 
really on my feet at last, that my battle 
was really won before this, that the very 
day my business outgrew that first little 
hall bedroom my fortunes had turned. 
But I don’t believe it would have been 
possible for anybody to realize that at the 
time. My son and I were working too 
hard, the difficulties were still too great, 
the very growth of the business when we 
had no working capital brought its own 
desperate anxieties and complications that 
kept us so overworked and worried and 
tired out that, as the saying goes, we could 
not see the woods for the trees. And I was 
constantly overtaxing my health to the 
point that it took very little to knock me 
down. I had become acquainted not only 
with hospitals by now but with rest cures; 
or rather a rest cure, for my one rest cure 
was my beloved Cristina Forsythe, to 
whose peaceful establishment I always 
crawled, sometimes with the money for 
only two weeks’ stay in my hand when 
four were needed; and she always made 
me stay the four and the account got 
reckoned somehow. If it had not been for 
my afflictions, illnesses and sorrows I’d 
have been deprived of knowing some of 
the most beautiful characters in the world; 
she was one of them. 

It happens that that word “account” 
is the cue for the circumstance that I hon- 
estly thought at the time would finish me. 
You recall my explaining that good Mr. 
Nelson, who did my printing, never sent 
me in a bill, knowing that I paid him 
something whenever I could. I had worked 
things out with him so long myself that I 
kept on doing that even after my boy 
joined me. It was one day about this time 
that I asked him how much I owed him. 

He went to his desk, took out a little 
book, looked it over, and then said very 
quietly, “A little over fifteen hundred 
dollars.” 

At these words I think my heart 
stopped. I had no idea I was in debt that 
deeply. And I knew that Mr. Nelson 
himself was poor. There was very little 
profit in the kind of work he was doing for 
me. In fact, he was doing altogether too 
good work for the money he got from 
anyone. I simply went to pieces with 
worry. And once more I went to Cristina 
Forsythe. “This time,” I told her, “I’ve 
come to die.” 


Old Friends 


EXPLAINED that I had no money 

saved up, though I knew this never made 
any difference with her. “Put me in the 
cheapest room you have,” I said; “I 
don’t care where it is. And don’t bother 
any more about me, because for the first 
time in my life I am discouraged and I tell 
you frankly I have come to you to die.” 

She put me in a dear quiet room and 
sat by me for hours. We were both too 
heartbroken to speak. She had known 
me and counted on me and believed in me 
for seven years. As we sat there, I finally 
told her just what I wanted her to do, and 
what to tell my son. 

“Haven’t you some old friend,” she 
asked at last, “someone you have known 
longer than you have me, some man who 
would know more about business than I 
could possibly know, and who could help 
your son carry on?” 

But I had not kept up with my friends 
of other days. None of them knew a 
thing about my struggle. I couldn’t have 
borne their sympathy. Yet my mind ran 
back. I remembered a certain dear old 
friend in Janesville whose garden had 
joined ours. We had played together from 
the time we were three years old until we 
married, and her husband took her to 
Chicago. Her husband was Walter H. 


Gale, later one of the partners of the Gale 
& Blocki Drug Company, a man of means 
and position. I had never seen either of 
them since Doctor Bond’s death; they 
knew nothing of my adversities or where 
I lived. But through Miss Forsythe’s per- 
sistence I sent for Mr. Gale. 

He came to the sanitarium at once and 
I told him my story—I was in debt, I was 
sick, and knew I was going to die, but I 
still had faith in my songs and must have 
something from them as an inheritance 
for my son. I had done all I could; the 
path was too rough for me to walk any 
longer; that was all. And since I had to 
tell someone, Miss Forsythe had advised 
me to tell him. Dear Walter Gale asked 
how I had fallen into debt like that and I 
told him, through the printing of my 
songs; that I owed Mr. Nelson. 

He wrote out a check for fifteen hundred 
dollars, and asked, “When may Cora and 
I come to see you?” 

This reunited friendship of so many 
years was wonderful for me, for we began 
again where we had left off in childhood; 
and from that day to their death these 
two beloved friends of mine were as close 
to me as brother and sister. He was my 
silent partner and Cora one of my most 
precious companions. 

In two days I left the sanitarium. Ina 
few days I was able to go downtown. I 
took fifteen hundred dollars to astonished 
Mr. Nelson; and the very next thing The 
Bond Shop came into genuine legal exist- 
ence. We were now Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
& Son, Inc. This was in 1907. 


A Perfect Day 


HAT old reminder that it is darkest 

before dawn never had a better illustra- 
tion than in my business. For at the mo- 
ment of my utter discouragement my songs 
had really at last “caught on” and the 
world began to buy in earnest. That first 
year Mr. Gale made ninety per cent on his 
investment. He never expected that; he 
was a druggist and he did not know any- 
thing at all about music publishing; he 
was more surprised than any of us when 
he found it out. And when a little later 
A Perfect Day was written he came in 
for his share of its success too. 

There have been many different stories 
told of the writing of A Perfect Day, but 
the truth is very simple. The inspiration 
came to me as I was viewing a wonderful 
sunset from the top of Mt. Rubidoux in 
Riverside, California, the glorious spot 
that has been made famous by the Easter 
sunrise services. I had been motoring 
with some nature-loving friends; we had 
been seeing many beautiful sights, but the 
glory of this sunset from that mountain was 
the most beautiful thing I had ever seen. 

I hurried back to the Mission Inn to get 
ready for dinner, and while dressing I 
thought how I wished I could express my 
thoughts to those friends in some little 
way out of the ordinary; and almost at 
once came the words for A Perfect Day. 
I wrote them very hurriedly; I did not 
have time to change a word or a sentence. 
I took them down and read them at 
dinner that evening, then put them in my 
purse—and there forgot them, 

About three months later I was crossing 
the Mohave Desert in the moonlight with 
other friends; and without realizing that 
I had memorized those words, I began 
singing them. My friend, Mrs. Hawks, 
who sat next to me, in whose home I had 
spent many happy days and whose loving 
interest had encouraged me to write so 
many songs, said, “Carrie, you have an- 
other song, haven’t you?” “Well,” I re- 
plied, “maybe I have.” I stayed in her 
home that night, but did not go to sleep. 
I finished the song entirely before morning. 

And that is the true story of A Perfect 
Day. 

One account that has become widely 
known, and which I naturally find very 
interesting, is that I was with my husband 
on my honeymoon; that we were in 
Switzerland and had climbed to one of the 
highest’ peaks in the Alps at sunset; and 
that in my wild enthusiasm—being a most 
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For instance—on dining cars of the Great 
Northern Railway aluminum, cooking uten- 
sils are used exclusively in the preparation 
of approximately one million meals a year 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


In those incredibly compact kitchens which provide the 
best of food and the best of cookery for American rail- 
way travelers, efficiency is the first law. 


That must be why so many railroads use aluminum cook- 
ing utensils—why some of them, like the Great Northern 
Railway Company, cook everything in aluminum. 

For aluminum ware is efficient. It cooks everything 
well, lasts long, is hard to damage, is easy to keep clean, 
and is always safe. 

So now we have all-aluminum kitchens—in homes, in 
hotels, in hospitals, everywhere—kitchens where all the 


cooking is done, more efficiently than ever before, in 
utensils of this light, beautiful, economical modern metal. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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esinol Soap for the 


woman who travels 


gives a sense of exquisite 
cleanliness,while its Resinol 
properties protect the skin 
against dryness and roughness. 


OU are thrilled at the thought of the coming trip. For weeks— 

perhaps months—you have been studying maps and schedules. 
Gowns, hats and all the accessories have been selected carefully to make 
you look your best on all occasions, but how have you planned to pro- 
tect your skin in the strenuous days to come? 


It is so easy to spoil the effect of the loveliest gown by a rough, red, 
grimy complexion. Yet the dust of travel and the daily rush for trains, 
boats, or motors, with little time for the care of the skin, conspire to 
produce just that result. 


There is no space to give to an array of cosmetics, and no time to use 
them if she had them, so the experienced traveller safeguards her skin 
with a product that will meet all the requirements for thorough, yet 
quick and gentle cleansing. She is wise when she selects Resinol 
Soap because— ` 
It quickly yields a rich sparkling lather in practically all kinds 
of water, thoroughly cleanses the tiny pores, and rinses easily. 


It gives a delightful feeling of cool and refreshing cleanliness, 
because of its distinctive Resinol fragrance. 


But, most important of all, it contains the specific Resinol ingre- 
dients so favorably known through the other Resinol products— 
those ingredients which soothe the skin under all conditions, 
protect its natural oil, and keep it soft and velvety. 


All druggists and toilet goods counters sell Resinol Soap. Buy a 
cake today —try ita week, and you will want to enjoy it always whether 
at home or abroad. 


Prove these statements. Send 10¢ with the coupon 
below for the new and larger size samples of the 
Resinol products. 


Resinol, Dept. 5-H, Baltimore, Md. 
For the enclosed 1o¢ please send me the larger size 
samples of the Resinol products and the 
Resinol Soap booklet. 
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erratic musician, one of the sort of whom 
you never know what to expect next—I 
impulsively threw my arms around my 
husband and then pushed him over the 
cliff; that he was killed instantly; that I 
rushed back to the hotel and immediately 
wrote The End of a Perfect Day. 

I have heard a great many other ac- 
counts, enough to fill a big book; but that 
is my favorite. 

I have also heard that it commemorated 
a most wonderfully romantic experience 
which had nothing to do with my hus- 
band. I have had strangers look me right 
in the eye ‘and say: “Mrs. Bond, won't 
you tell us what made you write A Perfect 
Day? Was it really a love affair?” I 
have often thought how terrible 
it would be if something like 
that really had inspired the 
song. I should have had 
to look someone straight 
in the eye and say, “Oh, 
don’t ask me.” 

Of course, because 
you write songs that are 
tender. and sometimes 
songs of love, it does not 
follow, as so many peo- 
ple think it does, that 
every one of those songs is a 
personal experience. People 
with imagination can have a lot 
of fun just thinking about things. The first 
time I played A Perfect Day for my son, 
he said very simply but with conviction, 
“Mother, you have written a success.” 

David Bispham, who never failed to be 
my good friend, was the first to sing it pub- 
licly after myself. I had got into the habit 
of going to him with all my new things and 
he would always encourage me. He was 
interested in everything I wrote and made 
but one little criticism that I recall. He 
said he thought there should be a trifle 
more interlude between the two verses of 
A Perfect Day. I improvised it in his pres- 
ence then and there, he approved of it, 
and I used it. Of course he was just such a 
kind friend to hundreds of others. He al- 
ways had time to help struggling people, 
and always in such a way that one knew 
he was glad to do it. With his death the 
world lost a great musician and I lost a 
noble friend. 

The first really fine phonograph record 
of A Perfect Day was made by Evan Wil- 
liams, if I remember rightly. There have 
been nearly fifty records made of it, I 
think, of one kind or another. 

Here I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of a persistent story I’ve 
met. Just why any publisher should wish 
to claim that he had the chance to publish 
a song that later proved a hit, and rejected 
it because he did not recognize its value, I 
don’t know. But that claim has been 
made by or on behalf of at least two dif- 
ferent houses; one of these publishers, 
who made the mistake of uttering that 
statement to someone whom he did not 
know was a friend of mine, I had the 
pleasure of setting aright myself within the 
hour. The truth is that no publisher but 
myself ever saw that song till it was safely 
copyrighted and on the market. 


A Soldiers Appreciation 


OME time after I wrote my very pop- 
ular song hit I became pretty tired 
of it for a while. I have always hoped I 
was a good sport, but I never properly 
appreciated all the cartoons, particularly 
the kind where a crowd of drunkards fall 
out of a taxi all singing A Perfect Day. 
But as time went on it came to mean 
more and more to me. Strangly enough, 
though it was written as a happy song, it 
has become connected with many of the 
sadder moments of my later life; among 
others the funeral of my dear Walter Gale. 
But it was the war that first made it a 
serious song to me. After singing it in the 
camps I received hundreds of letters and 
many of them from “over there.” I 
should like to quote some of them, but 
here is one: 
Dear Mrs. Bond: Yesterday was a wonder- 
ful and terrible day to me. I went over the 


top for the first time. We were all inspired to 
do it and we never realized anything about 
what it would be to meet the Germans. We 
simply marched on. When I had gone over 
and come back, I remember running as 
fast as I could back to my bunk, and I heard a 
voice, and that voice was singing, and it was 
singing A Perfect Day—and it was my voice. 
I just took time to write this little note to 
you to tell you that that song must have en- 
couraged me to get through the job and back 
again alive. 


And in another letter there was a clip- 
ping from Glasgow from a dear mother 
who said, “My son has made the great 
sacrifice. Jamie has gone. The last time 
we saw our boy he was waving his cap to 
us and he was marching away never to 
come back; and as he looked at us 
he was singing The End of a 
Perfect Day.” 

One night the Gamut Club 
of Los Angeles was en- 
tertaining Ibañez, the 
author of The Four 

Horsemen of the Apoc- 

alypse. At the close 
of the evening Mr. Be- 
heimer, our president, 
said,“ Well, Sister Carrie, 
go to the piano and give 
us A Perfect Day, which it 
has been.” I did, and as I 
sang the song I heard another 
voice singing. When I went back to my 
seat I said to Mr. Beheimer, “Was some- 
one singing with me?” “Yes, it was 
Ibañez; he was singing the words in Span- 
ish. Years ago he had them translated 
and learned the song.” Naturally I was 
happy. 


Friends in Many Lands 


FEW years ago I was in Jerusalem in 
the American Colony Home. It was 
a bright moonlight night and I heard the 
marching feet of soldiers. Soon they began 
singing A Perfect Day. I looked out to see 
about twelve soldiers marching by. In the 
morning I asked my host about it and he 
brought out an old worn sheet of A Per- 
fect Day and told me this story: Two 
American boys had been billeted to the 
American Colony Home and every eve- 
ning during their stay one had played and 
the other had sung that song. When they 
were well enough to leave they left the 
music as a token of their gratitude. 

I think it was on that same trip that I 
was invited to a Turkish wedding in Con- 
stantinople. Asa welcome the gentlemen 
whistled the tune; they did not know the 
words, of course. And only this last sum- 
mer I was sitting ina restaurant at Monte 
Carlo; I was lonely and had gone over toa 
table by myself quite near the orchestra, 
when suddenly they began playing my 
song. After it was finished I went to the 
director and asked him if he knew me. He 
said, “Why no, madame.” I told him I 
was very glad, because I had written the 
song and thought they were playing it for 
me. “We play it almost every day,” he 
said. And that incident, too, made me 
happy. 

I have told a few of these episodes con- 
nected with my song to show how it has 
made friends for me among many peoples 
and in many lands. 

And oh, the radio! I could print thou- 
sands of splendid and interesting letters 
that people have written me after I’ve 
sung on the radio, but I’ve only time for 
one or two. This dear letter, for instance, 
from a poor old soul who said, “I live ina 
big city and too poor to have a real room, 
but oh, the radio! Long nights I stood out 
in the cold in front of the music store 
listening to the radio, and once the man 
said, ‘Written by Carrie Jacobs-Bond that 
lives in Hollywood, California.’ I took a 
chance and am writing on this post card, 
God bless the radio! And your Perfect 
Day. I’ve had some too.” 

And in that same mail, one from a 
farmer’s wife who said, “I live ten miles 
from no place. I have five children and the 
best husband in the world—that’s how I 
can stand living on this farm. But the 
things I have to do, such as getting the 
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children off to school, making their clothes, 
cooking, churning butter and then, today, 
preserving—but all the bottles are filled 
on the shelf! My life would be almost un- 
livable but for one thing—I can listen to 
the radio while I work, But today I had 
to give it up—it was too fascinating, and 
some jelly burned. I turned it off and 
began to pare the tomatoes for some 
catchup. Now the children are all in bed, 
father has gone upstairs, and I was so tired 
I sat down and said, ‘ Just a moment of the 
radio’ when I heard ‘Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
will sing her own song, A Perfect Day.’ 
After listening to it I hurried to get my 
postal and write this note to you and thank 
you, and I wonder if you can smell how 
good this catchup is going to be. Yours 
with love.” 


A Sign That Game Down 


OON after I built my house in Holly- 
wood I moved to California perma- 
nently. And after that it seemed wise to 
move the Bond Shop to Hollywood also, 
maintaining merely a branch in Chicago. 
Thenaftertwo years the music stores found 
the Pacific Coast too inconveniently far 
away for good service, so at last we made 
arrangements with another publisher; and 
since 1921 the actual business has been 
conducted from Boston. I like, however, 
for sentimental reasons to keep the Bond 
Shop in Hollywood open. 

For at last you see, there in Hollywood, 
I saw my long-ago dream come true in 
every detail, that dream started by Elbert 
Hubbard and the Roycrofters. For I 
built that shop myself just as I had pic- 
tured it—and I have in it my pretty old 
furniture and my fireplace and my spinnet, 
and my little make-believe office above, 
and my son has his big real office below, 
with all the things in it one needs for 
wrestling with fractions. 

I now embarked upon an adventure 
which I had always sworn against; one 
experience long ago had seemed more 
than enough. But one day, looking over 
papers in our safe-deposit vault, I came 
across a contract which offered me five 
hundred dollars a week for appearing in 
vaudeville. I took it to my son imme- 
diately and asked, “What in the world 
does this mean?” “Well, mother,” he 
replied, “that offer came some time ago, 
as you will see; almost ten years ago; but 
I never dreamed you would even consider 
it and I knew you were not physically 
able to do such strenuous work, so I re- 
fused it. I kept the contract, however, 
thinking that some day I would tell you 
about it.” I said, “Well, I am astonished. 
I certainly would have done it.” 

Immediately I hunted up the agency 
and made inquiry. I found that now they 
could offer me a thousand 
a week, and would I con- 
sider it? I should think I 
would! So they put me in 
touch with Harry Weber, 
of New York, and I found 
he had chosen me, along 
with Helen Keller and 
Ernest Thompson Seton, 
to start a new line of work 
in vaudeville. “And we 
want you to consider it 
seriously,” he concluded. 

It was a serious thing 
tome, but afterseeing Miss 
Keller and realizing how 
brave shewastoundertake 
anything so difficult, I be- 
lieved I could goon withit. 

I agreed and signed a contract for three 
months. I was in very poor health, but 
every consideration was shown to me. I 
was allowed to work every other week, 
and so I started out with a sweet little 
singer, Miss Lois Bennett, who looked as 
if she might have been my little daughter; 
and with a trained nurse. Of course the 
preliminary work was quite difficult for 
me. My first public appearance was in 
New York, on Broadway. This theater 
had its greatest audience at noon; it was 
really a playhouse for the workers who 
came in at luncheon time. As I said 


before, I knew nothing about the workings 
of vaudeville life, and when I was given 
an hour for rehearsal very early in the 
morning, I was fifteen minutes late, thereby 
losing my chance for a rehearsal, as every 
minute was taken up until one o’clock. 
Part of my program was to play A Perfect 
Day with the orchestra. Now I had never 
played with an orchestra in my life, and 
the thought of trying to do it without a 
rehearsal was more than I could stand, so 
I telephoned to Mr. Weber and said, “I 
am very sorry, but I cannot go on this af- 
ternoon.” “Are youill?” “No, but I was 
not able to havea rehearsal.” “Well, Mrs. 
Bond, you will have to do it or forfeit a 
thousand dollars.” 

It is quite natural to suppose I went. 

Not knowing where the stage door was, 
we drove up to the front entrance, and to 
my horror I saw in big letters, “Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond: The Grand Old Lady of 
Songdom.”” 

I immediately forgot there had not been 
arehearsal. My one thought was to find 
the man who wrote that sign. So into 
the office I went and in fury demanded 
to know who the proprietor was. A very 
gentle young man stepped up and said: 
“I did that, Mrs. Bond,” and adding 
insult to injury, he added, “I meant it 
as a compliment; they call Gladstone the 
‘Grand Old Man.’” But he said they 
would take down the sign, and he did. 


One of my greatest regrets over writ- 
ing this story is that I have not been able 
to mention all the people who have been 
kind to me. But they all know in their 
hearts that I am grateful, even though I 
no longer see them, and perhaps never 
shall again. 


The Path That Leads Home 


OW my simple story comes to an end, 
and I sit at the twilight of my life in 
peace, and full of happiness. I have experi- 
enced probably all the things that were 
necessary for me to experience—great sor- 
row, great poverty, great joy, great friend- 
ships. 

I have a beloved son and a charming 
daughter-in-law and two dear grand- 
children—and my mother and brother. I 
have an income large enough to take care 
of me, living as I live; I have never been 
extravagant and my only wish now is to 
be free from care, just to be free from wor- 
ries at the last. 

Free to rejoice in my little family, free 
to enjoy better health than I have ever 
known, free to love my home, to be glad 
in the knowledge that it is my very own, 
and that it is in my beautiful California. 

Ihave found my work and I love it, and 
hope to be able to write until my last 
day, and that the public 
will not tire of my little 
songs. 

I believe the best way 
to end this story would 
be with a thankful song 
which I wrote one day 
as I walked on my hill- 
top at Grossmont, looking 
into the glorious Pacific 
just as the sun, like a 
great crimson lantern, let 
itself sink into the gray 
mist, while I heard the 
small sounds that come 
from down in the valley at 
eyening—the last chirp of 
a bird, the croon of a 
cricket; and over all, that 
peace which passeth understanding. I was 
thinking how glad I was that I believed 
in God, when these words came to me: 


Dear God, how kind you are to me 

To give me all Earth's beauty free— 
The birds to sing through all my life, 
The flowers to bloom on paths of strife, 
A mountainside where I may roam, 

A little path that leads me home, 

A sky of every shade and hue— 

And then, dear God, to give me you! 


THE END 


— 
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Paris Colors 
are yours with RIT 


FAST DYES OR TINTS 


eae your wardrobe from faded or out-of- 
date colors to the new, warm hues so popular this 
season, with RIT. 

You'll also be fascinated with the rich, lustrous 


W HIE liveliness of RIT black—the deep permanency of 
RIT 
the blues and browns. 
WHITE RIT 


There are countless things which RIT will rebeautify 
—such as hosiery, lingerie, children’s dresses and 
rompers, blouses, scarfs, etc. And, in your home, you 
can change the entire color scheme of each room by 
simply “RIT-ing” your drapes, curtains and coverings. 
For fast-dyeing, a short boiling is all that is required. 
And New Improved RIT is guaranteed to give perfect 
results, and will not injure the finest fabrics, 


Choose from 24 beautiful colors. 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORRORA TION 
1401 West Jackson Boulevard + 7 Chicago, Ill. 


Never Say “Dye” Say RIT 


removes dye 
from colored 
fabrics, also 
spots, stains 
and discolor- 
ations from 
white goods. 
At any drug 
or depart- 
ment store. 
15c per package. 


Harmless as 
boiling water 


d ya 
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| NTERESTING Beprooms in the 


A bedroom in Mrs. LEEDS’ home 


“Kenwood”, at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. A dig- 
nified yet colorful room with green and gold lacquer desk, 
commode and bedside table; yellow damask curtains; and 
a Simmons metal bed, painted green with yellow damask 
counterpane. Of this bed, Model No. 1588, Princess Nina, 
when visiting Mrs. Leeds, recently, said: “My charming 
Simmons metal bed is characteristically American, with 
slender spindles, quite new to me. It typifies your national 
genius for clean beauty of line, for precision in detail.” 


VERY woman adores to plan the bed- 
rooms of her home. More than any other 
rooms they express her personal taste. 

These three delightful bedrooms are typical 
of hundreds of America’s better homes. Their 
schemes differ widely, yet each has individual- 
ity and charm. 

In each room the most important piece is a 
Simmons Bed. Its graceful adaptability, its 
genuine simplicity of design, its softly blending 
color scheme unite all the other furnishings in 
a harmonious and satisfying arrangement. 

Simmons Beds are made by the Simmons 


The Princess Nina of Russia is the sister of the 
Princess Xenia, better known in this country as 
Mrs. William B. Leeds. Both are cousins to the late 
Czar of Russia. Princess Nina, by marriage Prin- 
cess Paul Chavchavadze, makes her home in England 
but frequently visits Mrs. Leeds on Long Island. 


Company, largest makers of beds, springs and 
mattresses in the world. They command un- 
limited resources for creating designs at once 
original and true to the best traditions. So no 
wonder these beds offer wide selection in pat- 
tern. Being of metal they are amazingly dura- 


The Princess 


NINA of Russia 


{ Sister of Mrs. W.B. Leeds } 


ble and so easily kept clean. Their finish is 
perfect—marvelously smooth and fine. 

Simmons Beds offer you as many color 
schemes as the rainbow itself, from demure 
soft greens and parchment tones to the bril- 
liance of lacquer red. And their wood finishes 
—mahogany and walnut—are so nicely grained 
that they present a perfect simulation of the 
natural wood—and avoid its disadvantages. 

In furniture and department stores you will find Simmons 
Beds, from $10 to $60; Simmons Mattresses, $10 to $100; 
Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons.” The 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


SIMMONS 
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homes of WELL KNown WOMEN 


Mrs. 
Rosert T. 
VANDERBILT 


Steichen 
Mrs. Robert T. Vanderbilt is a delight- 
ful hostess of New York's younger mar- 
ried set. Her town home on Park Avenue 


Mrs. VANDERBILT'S bedroom in her Park Avenue home 


is furnished with English antiques. Her in powder blue taffeta and apricot voile. A Queen “They are charming—so small and trim they seem 
country house at Greens Farms, Con- Anne boudoir desk and a Sheraton powdering table to give extra space in my room. Mine are mahogany 
necticut, is Early American in style. combine with full-panel twin beds by Simmons, finish to match my furnishings; and I am ordering 


Model No. 1534, of which Mrs. Vanderbilt says: others in robin’s egg blue for my country home.” 


Ms. 
CAMERON 
“TIFFANY 


t Steichen 
Mrs. Cameron Tiffany, of a leading 
New York family, has just returned 


from a trip around A a Si a 7 Mrs. Tirrany’s bedroom in her country home, “Glen Nevis” 

Cas > A ; s i 

EEE op elad Lat le PEIA to T a two-hundred-year-old farmhouse. The windows finish. Thisbed, Simmons Model, No. 1540, with 

own Rouse and my own Simmons Bed! overlook an orchard, the color scheme is pink, green slim turned spindles and panels with little knots of 

The two poles of comfort are an Indian and white and the furnishings are fine old family  flowers,-is charming with a quaint old-fashioned 
heirlooms with a metal bed by Simmons in walnut canopy of pink-and-green glazed chintz. 


sleeping car and a Simmons Bed.” 


BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 


{ BUTLI FOR SLEEP } 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 


Better Housekeeping 


Conducted by Mitiicent YACKEY 


A Department of Gookery and Flousehold Economies 


All Recipes” 
Printed Here 


Have Been 


Demonstra- 
) tion and Test- 
) ing Kitchen 


Making Church Suppers Pay 


AHAT shall we serve at our regu- 
lar monthly church suppers? 
Will you please give us a menu 


Lima-Bean Soup Clear Tomato Soup and Crackers 


intact in their original position until ready 
to serve. The same idea may be used with 
chartreuse, meat loaf, and so on. 

For the same purpose of simplifying 
last-minute preparation, rolls are often 


}| for a church supper that we can Baked Sausage Cakes Pork and Baked Beans 
PEFR nerve ied cents a person Mashed Potatoes Apple Sauce Sweet-Pickle Relish 
ANO DEKE ONS Y CN AVS VON Any MENUR Cup Cakes with Fruit Sauce Brown Bread 


for church suppers that can be easily pre- 
pared and are at the same time “dressy”? 
Can you suggest a menu for a church 
supper that is unusual and cheap? We 
would like suggestions for church supper 
menus, part of which can be prepared at 
home and brought ready to serve. Can 
you give us some practical suggestion on 
how to make our church suppers pay? 
Our regular congregation is not so en- 
thusiastic about our church supper as it 


Rice and Meat Chartreuse 

Buttered Cabbage 

or Italian Macaroni and Cabbage Salad 
with Sour Cream Dressing 


Noodle Soup 
Corn Soup 


Tomato Sauce Baked Ham 


Apricot Tarts 
Okra Soup or Fruit Cup or Shrimp Cocktail 


used to be. Can you offer us some ideas 
for something different to serve? 

These are only a few of the many types of questions that 
come to us on the problem of making church suppers pay. 
While the extent to which church suppers pay may be in 
the final analysis measured in cold dollars and cents, the 
methods employed to secure the best result are never en- 
tirely a question of economics. This is especially true if 
church suppers are given regularly and the same people in a 
community must be depended upon for patronage. 

The food must not only be satisfying, but must contain. an 
element of interest that stimulates an enthusiastic desire to 
attend the suppers. Too often duty alone is expected to 
guarantee results, and this quality is too variable and un- 
stable a character of human nature upon which to risk thé 
money, labor and time involved in the preparation of food 
for a group of even only fifty or seventy-five people. 


Large-Quantity Cookery Suggestions 


S SOON as we begin to prepare and serve food for fifty or 
more people we are involved in the problems of what is 
known as quantity cookery. The results sought in such cases 
are the same as those sought in home cookery, which is done 
on a much smaller scale, but the methods employed must 
naturally be as simple as possible in order to cut down the 
cost of preparation. Even though this cost may not be so 
serious a question in the preparation of church suppers 
where members usually donate their services, the simplified 
methods often add much in the way of food savings. For 
instance, it takes much less handling to make in one large 
sheet the same amount of cake dough that one usually puts 
in a layer cake made for home consumption. The single 
sheet of cake also is more easily frosted and less time is re- 
quired for the frosting to dry, to say nothing of the servings 


A molded vegetable salad may be prepared in ad- 
vance as may a chartreuse of meat andrice that 
requires only short-time last-minute cooking. 


Fried Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Milk Gravy 
Crab-Apple Jelly and Corn Pudding 
or Corn Fritters 
Head-Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Ice Cream with Chocolate Sauce 


saved that one often sees standing around in the form of left- 
over layer-cake crumbs after church suppers. As large or as 
small pieces of the sheet may be served as tastes demand, 
and if some garnish such as nuts is used, this is easily pro- 
portioned to each individual serving. 

Another practice that has proved very popular with 
patrons of many exclusive tea rooms and of other such in- 
stitutions whose success depends upon pleasing the public’s 
tastes, is to serve pastry in individual pies. This not only 
simplifies the serving and extends the pastry but adds inter- 
est as well. If individual pie or tart pans are not available, 
muffin rings may be used. Another practical idea is to use 
fillings that may be cooked separately and filled into the baked 
shell at the last minute. This shortens the length of time 
required in baking and thus frees the oven space for other 
purposes. Another advantage of baking the shells separately 
is that they may be prepared at home by someone who other- 
wise could not help in the preparation of the supper. 

One of the most difficult problems to cope with in serving 
church suppers is to be ready to serve everyone at the same 
time with the same food, and thus anything that will sim- 
plify the last-minute handling of food and not take up much 
space in the serving room, such as suggested serving of cake 
and pie, is a great help in having the meal proceed in an 
orderly fashion. Instead of carving roasts and baked hams 

while serving, in order to assure hot and juicy 
meat, they may be sliced down to the 
bone, fully completing the cutting of 
each slice, and the slices left 


Apple Brown Betty with Hard Sauce 


Escalloped Potatoes 

Buttered Stringless Beans 

Molded Vegetable Salad 
Pineapple Delicious 


served in place of bread. Of course, if the 
church kitchen is equipped with institu- 
tional electrical devices, cutting a large 
quantity of bread is a simple. matter. 

While these economies of time and en- 
ergy are no doubt helpful, the economy in 
purchase and use of food must be consid- 
ered. The greatest initial saving along this 
line comes in buying in as large quantities 
as possible. This is easily accomplished 
as far as sugar, flour, potatoes, butter and 
such staples are concerned. When church 
suppers are served every day for a week, 
as is sometimes the case, it might pay to 
look into the possibility of buying canned goods in large- 
sized cans—No. 10—as well as in case lots. 

Since the largest outlay of money is often required for the 
purchase of meat, it pays to give some thought to the matter 
of its selection and preparation. In catering toa large group 
of tastes, as is the case in serving the same menu to many 
people, the more unusual kinds of meat are not always 
practical. In using the meats in greatest demand, which are 
consequently the more expensive ones, choose the cuts that 
have much flavor, or else serve the meat with appetizing but 
not necessarily expensive sauces, in order to have the flavor 
very distinct and thus very satisfying. 


Menus Must “Eat Well” 


NOTHER way through flavor to make a meal very satisfy- 
ing is to include coarse bread in some form. I happen to 
know of several tea rooms that place no limit on the quan- 
tity of corn sticks or bran muffins that are served with their 
dinners. The added flavor in this form is not only a help in 
giving character to the meal, but the bulk is often very 
satisfying and makes a more simple or smaller portion of 
salad and dessert possible. 

The preparation of hot breads may be an added problem 
if no electrical mixer is available, but often coöperation 
may be established with a local baker. 

It pays to take great care in planning a menu so that it will 
not only eat well and be satisfying, but so that it will have an 
element of interest as well. If you have some already popu- 
lar menus and do not want to have them become monoto- 
nous, vary one dish each time the menu is used, being careful 
that the substitute is particularly well suited to the rest of 


the menu. (Continued on Page 157) 


A quart of pastry flour and a cupful of shorten- 
ing make about thirty.servings of pastry baked on 
muffin rings. Cooked fillings simplify serving. 
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Balance Your Budget With Dyes 


2g) UMMER days over. Cool evenings and 
early dark bring us indoors to lamp-lit 
rooms. On these frosty nights, more than 
d| any other time of the year, there comes a 
feeling of coziness, of wrapping our homes 
around us, when we draw the curtains and 
relax in our favorite chair. 

= =] But, in order to meet our mood the room 
must respond with warmth in its coloring. Nature gives us 
purple, crimson and gold as she dyes her autumn robes. 

Why not take our cue from Nature? Why not dye our 
dull garments, our faded draperies, in gallant and cheerful 
hues for the less sunny days to come? 

We need not feel because we have established a certain 
color scheme in our rooms that it must be permanent, re- 
gardless of how welcome a change might be. 

Someone might say: “That isn’t a practical suggestion for 
people with moderate means. It costs too much to change 
a room with changing moods or seasons.” 

If you could buy a fifteen-cent magic wand and with a 
wave of it do the deed, would you? 

Perhaps, for fifteen, or thirty, or forty-five cents, you may 
do just that. 

At least there is no harm, and a great deal of interest, in 
considering what can be done with a bit of dyeing. If the 
sun and the laundry have taken toll of colors which once 
were in garments, or hangings and other household furnish- 
ings, new life may easily be given with new color. Thus you 
may balance your budget with dyes. Dull economy wears a 
cheerful face when saving is combined with satisfaction. 

The possibilities of introducing color into our house 
furnishings and our wardrobes through home dyeing are 
really endless, and the interest which women are increasingly 
showing is attested by the large number of kinds of house- 
hold dyes now on the market. Indeed, the variety of these 
dyes and the ways of using them have so multiplied that the 
range of colors and the effects obtainable lend to home dye- 
ing the lure of creative artistry. 

Just to turn to possibilities for a moment: Perhaps we 
need new curtains, but the right color can be found only in 
too expensive material. After all, it is often color that 
counts, more than material. Scrim, marquisette, even good 
cheesecloth, when home dyed will achieve the effect with 
very little outlay of money. 


peas the growing-up daughter needs party dresses, 
and it may be a problem to provide a reasonable number 
to satisfy her desire for variety. The other day at a recep- 
tion a young girl appeared in a lovely green-blue chiffon 
dress. Someone admired it. She laughed: “This is my 
flowered chiffon. I boiled out the colors and redyed it. 
This is the result.” 

Then, by some miracle, the toes and heels of silk stockings 
may outlast the freshness of color, or the color may not be 
right for the purpose. Nothing easier than to wave that 
wand—with a little due ¢are in the waving! 

Even the little folks appreciate a change in their school 
wardrobe. The white and light clothes of summer, the faded 
garments, the familiar clothes of a past winter, may bloom 
into usefulness for the fall season after a dip in the dye kettle. 

Sometimes instead of using dyes to brighten, we use them 
to tone down colors which are too harsh or crude. Cre- 
tonnes may be improved in some cases by dipping in a 
neutral color such as gray or sand, to give a softer effect 
for the sake of 
better harmony 
in the room. A 
color may al- 
ways be grayed 
or softened by 
adding a very 
little of its 
complementary 
color. For ex- 
ample, the 
complementary 
color of red is 
blue green; of 
yellow, blue 
violet, and so 
on. 
Very helpful 
booklets are 
issued by the 
manufacturers 
of the leading 
household 
dyes, in which 
can be found ear 


By ELLEN B. McGowan 


directions for blending to get a desired color, and for choos- 
ing dyes to set up color harmonies. Mothers who make the 
dresses for their little girls often take unbleached muslin or 
Indian Head, and work out lovely and artistic effects. 

So, although dyeing may be utilitarian in its purpose, it 
need not be humdrum. It does not take vast skill to create 
lovely color effects in scarfs, lingerie, negligees, lamp shades 
and a dozen other things, if one is willing to work first with 
simple things and learn by experiment. 

Again we hear someone say: “Oh, yes, I’ve tried dyeing, 
and I never get the results I expect.” Mistakes are not 
fatal, however, since color may be removed. Sometimes it 
is necessary to “strip’”’ the color garment before dyeing. 
For instance, nothing but a darker color, or black, can be 
dyed over one already deep in shade. But by stripping to 
white or nearly so the choice of the new color is almost 
unlimited. Very often enough dye may be removed 
by boiling the article for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a solution of a mild soap. If further bleaching 
is needed, there are two or three products which 
will do this. They are put out by makers of some 
household dyes, and are designed to bleach any 
material which can be boiled in water. Such 
products are of the nature of the “discharge” 
chemicals by which the trade dyer takes out 
dye to produce patterns such as the white polka 
dot ona blue ground. If well rinsed after bleach- 
ing, the material is probably not harmed any 
more than in the above instance. 


N THESE days, when we can either put in or 

remove almost any color, the possibilities of 
home dyeing are alluring. 

And now those who are skilled in the use of 
dyes may disregard what follows. For they 
know cardinal principles must be kept in mind 
from the moment a dyeing en- ‘ 
terprise is planned until the 
finished article is pressed. 

First, there is the 
question of the nature 
of the material to be 
dyed. On this hinges 
the choice of dye, tem- 
perature and method of 
handling. Is it wool, 
silk, cotton, linen, 
rayon—made from 
vegetable material such 
as wood or cotton lint- 
ers—or a mixture? Is 
the silk garment 
stitched with cotton? 
Have the silk stockings 
cotton tops and feet? 

Wool and silk may 
be dyed with a dye for 
cotton, but it is difficult 
to make cotton or any 
other vegetable fiber 
take a dye designed for 
the animal fibers. We 
find, then, in the mar- 
ket, dyes for wool and 


When rins- 
ing water is 
Sreefromdye, 
squeeze the 
garment, 
then shake 
it to hasten 
the drying. 


To avoid 
streaks, roll 
the garment 
up between 
folds of cloth 
until it is 
ready to 
press dry. 


silk, dyes for cotton, linen, and rayon, and what are called 
all-fabric dyes, which are really cotton dyes of a class which 
is also possible for wool and silk. Ifthe cloth is of unmixed 
material, the fuller, richer colors are usually obtained by 
choosing the dye adapted to that material; but if any vege- 
table fibers are blended with the wool or silk, then an all- 
fabric or a cotton dye must be used. 

Second, the choice of color. If the article is to be redyed 
without stripping its present color, then a knowledge of 
color combinations is needed. The instruction books issued 
by the manufacturers are helpful with this. 

Again, is a fast color desired, or merely a tint? Tinting is 
done by merely dipping in the cool color bath; dyeing for 
fast colors usually requires high temperature and consider- 
able time, perhaps thirty to forty-five minutes. 

As to the temperature 

and the method of 

handling, wool 

and silk should 

not have hard 

boiling, but 

may be dyed at 

a low simmer- 

ing point for 

fast colors. 

Rayon usually 

also takes dye 

readily. It 

loses strength 

in water, espe- 

cially hot water, 

so a cool bath is 

preferable, but 

the real danger 

lies in rough 

handling. It 

must be han- 

dled gently 

while wet, 

squeezed rather 

than wrung out, 

and spread to 

dry rather than 

pinned on a line. It 

recovers its strength 

on drying. Wool also 

needs gentle handling 

while wet, as it may 

shrink with rubbing, 

more than from the 

dye bath. Cotton, and 

in a less degree linen, 

will stand boiling, which is necessary 
for producing the fast colors. 


The exact shade 
desired may be 
secured by test- 
ing the dye on a 
sample, Light 
coming through 
wet material 
shows the color. 


IRECTIONS are given on the pack- 

age for the amount of dye required 

in proportion to the weight of the ma- 

terial; but start with too little color 

rather than too much and try the color on 

a sample of the material first. Remem- 

ber that colors appear darker when wet 

than when dry, and that a sample held 

against thelight showsthecolorwhendry. 

The remaining principles of successful 

dyeing may be summed up in a few sen- 

tences. Dyeing will not cover up grease 

or dust spots. Some market dyes are 

combined with soap, and claim to wash as 

well as dye, but too much dependence 

should not be placed on their cleansing power 

if the garment is as soiled as small children’s 

clothing, for instance, is apt to be. Hems, folds, or any 

thicknesses in the material should be opened up to insure 

even absorption of color. Have a kettle large enough to 

carry the goods without crowding, and enough dye bath 

to cover easily. Keep the material under the surface when 

dyeing, but opened and stirred constantly. Be sure the dye 

is.well dissolved and of the right shade before entering the 

goods. Enter the goods damp, so that the dye will penetrate 

evenly. After the dyeing is finished, rinse well in cool water 

until no dye colors the water, then squeeze out the material 

and shake it until partly dry, to prevent streaking. Streak- 

ing is quite sure to occur if the garment is hung to dry while 

wet. It is better in any case to roll the shaken material in 

muslin, keeping folds of the muslin between each fold of the 
goods until it is dry enough to press with a moderate iron. 

Finally, follow directions for the particular dye you use, 

and good fortune attend you! 


TELEGRAM 


Received at 
BIG SPRINGS TEXANA EC 15 
To mas JOSEPH N CHURCH 
18105 oLvm nia EVELAND owo 
FEED HIM EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED », MILK 


Mrs. Joseph H. Church, 
18105 Olympia Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A TELEGRAM 
saved her baby from 


STARVATION 


THREE-WEEKS-OLD baby starv- 
A ing to death! Not from lack of 
food—but from lack of proper food. 
Nothing they tried would agree with 
him. “He was nothing but skin and 
bones.” 


Indesperation, Mrs. Church wired 
her uncle,a baby specialist, foradvice. 
There was no time to wait for letters. 
The specialist wired back: “Feed 
him Eagle Brand Condensed Milk.” 


And then—immediate improve- 
ment. Rapid recovery. Normal growth. 
“ At four months of age, Joseph was 
a perfect specimen of healthy baby- 
hood.” And above you see a pic- 
ture of him today—a sturdy, active, 
happy boy. 

Stories like this pour in to us from 
all parts of the country. Millions of 
mothers who have found nursing 
impossible have turned to Eagle 
Brand—and have seen their frail 
babies grow to splendid childhood— 
to strong, healthy manhood and 
womanhood . . . Eagle Brand is fresh, 
pure, whole cow’s milk, condensed 
and modified with sugar. It is com- 
parable to breast milk in its remark- 
able digestibility. Rich in bone- 
building, growth-promoting elements. 
Alwayssafe—alwaysuniform. Keeps 
without ice. 


As the baby grows older, Eagle 
Brand is usually supplemented by 
other foods—orange juice, cereals, 
cod-liver oil, etc.—now generally 
recommended by medical authorities 
. . . Practical feeding information and 
interesting stories of Eagle Brand 
babies are contained in the two free 
booklets offered below. Mail the 
coupon! 


+ 


+ 
Tue Bornen Company, I-L. H. J.—9-27 
Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of "Baby’s 
Welfare and" What Other Mothers Say.” 


Joseph Church, son of 
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Meatless Vegetable Dinners 


OR a de- 
licious, 
whole- 


some, easy-to- 
serve Septem- 
ber meal I 
know of none 
moretempting 
and satisfying 
than a fresh 
vegetable din- 
ner. The veg- 
etables of the 
bountiful sea- 
son are cooked to 
perfection, arranged 


in colorful array and InP Se 


form the pièce de résist- 
ance of the dinner. As the 
meal is a meatless one, one of 
the vegetables is usually prepared in rather 
hearty fashion; the others, selected with 
due regard to their suitability of color and 
flavor, are grouped in appealing exactness, 
to make them as inviting as possible. 

In my own home I have followed the 
plan of serving vegetable dinners arranged 
on individual plates. I find that vegetables 
served in this way have a greater appeal 
than they ordinarily do, and that this 
method not only simplifies the serving 
but the dish-washing problem as well. 

If, however, one prefers to serve 
the main course of the dinner at the 


Fresh vegetable combinations, if well selected, need no garnish. 


By CAROLINE B. Kine 


SPINACH TIMBALES. Wash thoroughly 
and cook the spinach as usual. When done 
drain well and chop fine. Season with but- 
ter, pepper and salt, and press into small 
buttered timbale molds and place in hot 
water to reheat in the oven just before 
ready to serve. Then turn out on the 
plates and top each with a little chopped 


and one- 
quarter tea- 
spoonful of 
pepper, stir to 
a paste, then 
add halfa cup- 
ful of thin 
cream and 
one-quarter 
cupful of vin- 
egar. Bring to 
the boiling 
point, and fold 
inawell-beaten 
egg and the cab- 
7 bage. Mix welland 
niia serve hot. 


SOUTHERN SWEET POTA- 
TOES. Boil until tender four 
medium-sized sweet potatoes. Peeland cut 
into lengthwise slices. Place in a buttered 
baking dish, dotting each layer with but- 
ter, a sprinkling of brown sugar and a dash 
of nutmeg. Pour over one-half cupful of 
boiling water, then cover and cook in a hot 
oven—450° F.—for thirty minutes. 


FRIED Corn. Cut the grains of corn 
from the ears. For each cupful melt one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
heated frying pan. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and salt to taste. 
Cook gently, stirring occasionally 


table, the vegetables may be ar- 
ranged equally as attractive all on 
one large serving platter or in in- 
dividual serving dishes of varying 
sizes, shapes and colors that lend 
themselves to an interesting ar- 
rangement before the host. 
Several truths about vegetable 


Whole Cauliflower Buttered Whole Carrots 
String Beans with Cream Sauce 
Boiled Sweet-Potato Halves, 
Crumbed and Fried, 
or Sweet-Potato Croquettes 
Raisin Bread 


until transparent and tender, which 
will need about twenty-five min- 
utes. The grains of corn will not 
be evenly browned all over, but 
only slightly colored. 


STUFFED ONION. Use medium 
sized onions for stuffing. Peel, boil 


dinners must be observed to have 
them as successful as possible. In 
the first place, as the main course 
of the dinner is to be composed en- 
tirely of vegetables, the soup or hors 
d'œuvre preceding it should very 


Boiled Rice Spinach Timbales 
Corn Pudding 
Flowerets of Cauliflower, Fried 


Graham Bread 


till partially tender in a large quan- 
tity of boiling water, drain and 
scoop out centers; chop this portion 
fine, mix with buttered crumbs, 
season well and add chopped pars- 
ley and a few broken walnut or 


properly omit vegetables. This per- 
tains to the salad course as well, 
unless it is served with the main 
course. It then would be simpler 
not to repeat the same flavor or 


Hot Slaw Buttered Lima Beans 
Southern Sweet Potatoes Fried Tomatoes 
Rye Bread 


peanut meats for flavor. Fill the 
onions, top with butter and bake 
fifteen to twenty minutes in a hot 
oven—500° F. 


food in the same meal, which is a 
fundamental rule of menu making. 

A hearty dessert with fruit in 
some form “eats well” with vege- 
table dinners. Fruit cobblers, pies, 


Fried Corn Buttered Potato Balls 
Whole Glacéd Carrots Stuffed Onions 
Whole-Wheat Bread 


STUFFED MusHROOMS. Select 
large’ firm mushrooms, allowing 
from four to six to each serving 
according to their size. Merely 
brush the mushrooms well, if they 


cottage puddings with fruit sauce, 
and so on, are good examples. 
Breads of the coarser type always 
seem the most appropriate accom- 
paniment to a vegetable dinner, and 
there are so many from which to 


Stuffed Mushrooms Cucumbers Delmonico 
Baked Potatoes or Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Wax Beans 
Corn Bread 


are fresh and very clean, otherwise 
peel them. Remove the stems and 
chop these fine. For twenty mush- 
rooms allow one medium-sized 
onion, one and a half cupfuls of 
soft bread crumbs, two tablespoon- 


choose that one should have no 
difficulty in making a wise selection. 

Now a word or two as to sauces and I 
will leave the general and hurry to .the 
specific suggestions for delicious vegetable 
dinners. Never, I have found, is it wise 
to use more than one sauce with a vege- 
table dinner; one sauce only and that 
a well-chosen one which adds character 
and flavor to simply prepared vegetable 
dishes. 

In selecting the vegetable combinations, 
one will always find that color harmony is 
an excellent guide to flavor harmony. So 
nicely does Nature proportion things in 
this good old world. 


FRIED CAULIFLOWER. Break a firm 
head of cauliflower into flowerets and cook 
rapidly in boiling salted water in an un- 
covered saucepan ten minutes, drain, cool 
and dip in crumbs, well-beaten egg, then 
again in crumbs. Drop into deep fat and 
fry a delicate brown. Serve with rich 
white sauce. 


hard-cooked egg. White or bechamel 
sauce may accompany the timbales. 


Corn PuDDING. Cut off the kernels of 
four large ears of corn, and scrape out any 
remaining from the cob, using the dull side 
of aknife. Add two well-beaten eggs, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika 
or one canned pimiento cut in small pieces, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and one cupful of rich milk. Stir all 
together well, and pour into buttered 
ramekins. Stand these in hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—till 
firm in the centers, about forty-five min- 
utes. 


Hort Staw. Shred very fine enough 
cabbage to fill a pint measure. Rub to- 
gether two tablespoonfuls of butter, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 


fuls of butter, with salt, pepper 
and paprika to taste, also a tiny 
sprig of parsley. Chop the onion fine and 
brown it in the butter, adding the chopped 
mushroom stalks and the parsley, stir in 
the bread crumbs and brown delicately, 
then fill the mushroom caps, dot with but- 
ter and place in a baking pan. Pour one- 
quarter cupful of stock, tomato juice or hot 
water about them, bake twenty minutes 
in a hot oven. 


CUCUMBERS DELMONICO. Select and 
pare two long, slender cucumbers and cut 
them in quarters lengthwise, removing the 
seeds, then cut each piece into inch lengths. 
Sauté the cucumbers in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter until transparent, then cover 
them with half as much white sauce and 
leave to simmer over hot water until ten- 
der. Stir it into one well-beaten egg. 
Then add a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and half a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley before serving on toast points of 


dry mustard, two téaspoonfuls of sugar, white bread. 
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Another famous artist creates a Martex towel —a design that brings tropic warmth and color to our northern bathrooms 


oral seas inspired W. 6. Heitland™ 
to design this lovely towel 


ANTO DOMINGO — scarlet blossoms 
against a blue-black jungle—dazzling white 
sunlight and turquoise-tinted sea. Here 
W. E. Heitland, famous illustrator, once 

spent long days storing in his memory the bril- 
liant, enamel-like hues, the backgrounds full of 
shadow and mystery, that make his Santo Do- 
mingan water colors so eagerly sought. 


When he was asked to design a Martex towel, 
back to mind came wavering images seen long ago 
beneath the surface of those seas. 


“I’ve often wished I could get into a diver’s suit 
and go down to the sea-bed,” he told us. “The strange 
light filtering down—and those goblin fish with their 
changing colors! It’s a whole new world waiting for 
an artist.” 


W. E. Heitland’s “Coral Seas” is 


one of a series of Martex towel designs 


TORK IS He TOWELS ~ 


WASH CLOTHS ~ 


by famous artists. Other new patterns include: 


René Clarke’s “Bracken,” a fern design 
Elizabeth Shippen Green’s “Perugia,” swans 
Edward A. Wilson’s “Salem,” ships at sea 
Winold Reiss’ “Old Mexico,” an Indiari motif 


All are distinctive and lovely. All have the 
famous Martex underweave, closer, firmer than in 
ordinary towels, that makes them so wonderfully 


MARTE XA 


BATH 


SHEETS ~ 


durable. Yet they cost no more than other quite 
undistinguished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash cloths and bath 
mats at all dry goods and department stores, in all the 
favorite bathroom colors. Every color guaranteed fast. 


JEREB booklet showing the new Martex towels de- 
signed by famous artists. Send the coupon for it and 
enclose 25c for one of the famous Martex complexion 
cloths, especially designed for steaming the face. Your 
dealer will order others for you. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 
go Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send now for | 
free booklet | 
showing 
new designs 
by famous 
artists 7 7 


Please send me free booklet showing designs made 
for Martex towels by famous artists. 


O Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. 


= 


BATH MATS 
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It has enable ; 
women to use ni 
rich, full-cream 4 
milk in their 

cooking 


ions of 
pure, 


vice to American women. It has enabled millions to 
use more of the best country milk—generously and 
unsparingly—in all their daily cooking. 


Bie: Evaporated Milk has performed a great ser- 


But why is it that Borden’s Evaporated Milk, in particular, 
is the preferred brand of a great army of discriminating 
housewives? 


Simply this: Borden’s Evaporated Milk never varies in its 
uniform high quality. Put up in sealed containers instead 
of ordinary bottles, it comes to the kitchen in all its original 
rich, full-cream goodness. Only a part of the natural water 
has been removed, and that you can replace. 


That’s why, all over the country, both housewives and 
cooking experts insist upon Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


By every cooking test they have found that Borden’s Evap- 
orated is “that better milk”— pure and rich. Convenient 
and economical. 


Use it wherever the recipe calls for milk 


It gives that 
cooked-with-cream 
flavor 


[Maceo 
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From Journal cooks across the seas 
Our boats bring goodly recipes 
Guaranteed you all to please. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Spiced Cottage Pudding 


EAT together one egg and a 
cupful of cream, then add three- 
quarters cupful of brown sugar, 
and beat again thoroughly. Mix 
and sift one and two-thirds cup- 
fuls of flour, one and one-quarter teaspoon- 
fuls each of ground cloves, cinnamon and 
cocoa, a pinch of salt and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Combine the two 
mixtures and pour into an oiled tin. 
Bake for twenty-five minutes in a moder- 
ate oven—375° F. Serve hot with caramel 
sauce made by adding a tablespoonful of 
cornstarch mixed with a cupful of brown 
sugar to one tablespoonful of butter, 
melted. Stir over a hot fire until sugar is 
melted, then add a cupful of boiling water 
and cook until thick. 
Mrs. H. C., Oakville, Ont., Can. 


Egg and Gucumber Suprême 


ELT four tablespoonfuls of butter in 

a casserole in a hot oven—400° F 
Drop into it the thin slices of one large 
cucumber, and three onions. Season with 
one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, cover and cook un- 
til tender—about twenty minutes. Top 
with four hard cooked eggs cut into slices 
and one and a half cupfuls of well sea- 
soned medium thick white 
sauce and cook for ten minutes 
before serving. 

Mrs. T. E. M. H., 

Leeds, Eng. 


Dundee Gake 


REAM one cupful of but- 

ter and gradually rub into 
it one cupful of sugar. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating 
four minutes after each, until 
four are used. Add one cup- 
ful of sifted pastry flour and half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, then another cupful of 
flour mixed with two ounces of candied 
orange peel, shredded, one-quarter pound 
of currants, one-quarter pound of Sultana 
raisins, and three ounces of finely pow- 
dered almonds, beating the whole together 
thoroughly. Pour the batter into an oiled 
tin and garnish the top with blanched 
almonds cut lengthwise into strips. Bake 
in one large cake in a moderate oven— 
350° F.—for about one and a half hours, 
or in loaf tins for an hour. 

Miss E. W. F., Bruges, Belgium. 


Baked Ham and Pineapple 


2 Thick Slices of x Copal of Brown 


Smoked Ham 
1 Can of Sliced Pine- 44 Cupful of Pineapple 
apple Juice 


Whole Cloves 


E THE ham is very salty soak it half an 
hour in cold water, then drain, trim off 
the excess fat and put one slice in a baking 
dish. Cover with half inch slices of pine- 
apple, each studded with two whole cloves 


Please greet me to eat 
me. I’m good. 


and dot with small pieces of ham fat. 
Cover with the other slice of ham and 
then with pineapple. Add the pineapple 
juice and bake covered in a hot oven— 
450° F.—for one hour, removing the cover 
for the last fifteen minutes to brown the 
top layer of pineapple. At the same time, 
add about: one tablespoonful of flour 
moistened with cold water. Garnish with 
crisp, cold watercress. If fresh pineapple 
is used, double the amount of sugar and 
let the fruit stand in it an hour before 
using, and add half a cupful of water in 
place of juice. 
Mrs. L. S. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


Gream Cheese Pastries 


¥ Cupful of Shortening 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 3-Ounce Package of ream 
Cream Cheese Jam, Jelly or 
1 Cupful of Pastry Marmalade 
Egg 

REAM the butter and cheese together. 

Sift the flour and work the butter mix- 
ture into it, then add the cream, mixing 
well. Turn onto a floured board and roll 
to one-quarter-inch thickness. Cut out 
with a large round cooky cutter. Wet the 
edges with cold water, put a teaspoonful 
of jelly or jam in the center, then fold over 
and press together. Lay on a greased bak- 
ing pan and brush over with the egg, 
slightly beaten. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and place in a hot 
oven — 425° F.—for fifteen 
minutes. These are especially 
fine for afternoon teas, served 
hot or cold. Mıss E. M., 

Glasgow, Scotland. 


Scotch Shortbread 


IFT 41% cupfuls of pastry 
flour with 14 cupful of rice 
flour and 34 cupful of sugar. 
Place 114 cupfuls of butter in 
a bowl with the above ingre- 
dients and knead well until worked up into 
a firm paste, adding no liquid. Roll out to 
half-an-inch thickness, cut into desired 
shapes, small crescents or scalloped-edge 
rounds are popular, and prick over with a 
fork. Bake on a buttered baking sheet 
inaslowoven—325° F.—for forty-fivemin- 
utes. Thisshort-bread should bemadea few 
weeks before used and stored in an air-tight 
tin. The day before using reheat in slow 
oven until hot, and cool before serving. 
Mrs. C. A., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Sour Cream Filling 


34 Cupful of Granulated 1 Cupful of Sour Cream 
14 Cupful of Chopped 
Nut Meats 


4 Tablespoontul of 
ablespoonful o 
g 1 Teaspoontul of Vanilla 


Cornstarch 
M= the sugar and cornstarch together 
and stir in the sour cream to make a 
smooth paste. Cook for twenty minutes in 
a double boiler, stirring only until thick- 
ened. Add the nuts and vanilla, and when 
cool use between layers ofa chocolate cake 
or as a filling for cream puffs or tarts. 
Miss L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 
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“Hello, there, sweetheart! What, 
another bridge party this after- 
noon? Hard life you lead!” 

“Well, why not? The house- 
work's all done!” 


“What? Really?” 
“Sure! If I've done six hours’ 
work in four,whyshouldn’t! play?” 


‘Poor wives | At least 
they think they are 


By Mary DALE ANTHONY 


E 


Every day I meet women who say: “Oh, I just never 
go anywhere. There’s so much housework to do! I haven’t 
been anywhere for weeks.” 


Poor wives, they pity themselves so, thinking what 
drudgery housework is. Yet, housework shouldn’t be 
drudgery any more, with all the short-cuts which women 
can get to lighten the hardest work. 


For instance, why shouldany woman spend hours scour- 
ing pots and pans when S. O. S. will quickly and easily 
scour even aluminum as bright as new? With a few whisks 
of a soft pad of S. O. S., stains and stubborn burned 
spots simply vanish from any kind of kitchen ware. You 
need no soap, powder or cloth—just S. O. S. There's 
nothing else like it. 


Just thousands of women tell me they have never found 
anything else so quick, so easy to use. And I’m sure you'll 
think so, too, if you will send me the coupon below. 


SSS Via < 
AA 
-N 


AATE 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


: ) The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 


Contains no 
animal fat 


= 
Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg. Co. © 
3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is 10c (or five 2c stamps) for a trial 
package of S. O. $. 


I 

I 

| 

Sold by grocery, hardware, I 
variety, and department I 
stores. Regularly packed in 1 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. | 
1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

i 


S. O. S. MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


S. O. S. MrG. Co. oF CANADA, LTD. 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


© 1927, S. O. S. M. Co. 
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Approved 
for Children— 


this famous Dairy Food 


“AIVE it to the children often. It’s 
splendid for them.” 


That is what doctors are now say- 


ing about “Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese. For they realize its impor- 
tance as a source for two elements 
which are of vital importance in a 
child’s diet, Vitamin A and Calcium. 


Vitamin A is the growth promot- 
ing vitamin. Healthy, sturdy devel- 
opment is impossible if a child’s food 
is lacking in it. Calcium is the chief 
bone making material. Good teeth, a 
strong straight frame are its contri- 
butions. 


Doctors and intelligent mothers 
specify “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
because they know it is always pas- 
teurized, always uniform and made 
with scrupulous care by the Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. 


Give it— 

At the noon meal in place of heavier 
foods. On bread or crackers between 
meals and for the school lunch. With 
jam or jelly as a dessert. Instead of 
cream on stewed fruit, custards and 
jellies. 


A world-famous authority 
on nutrition says 


“ ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese, 
besides being readily digestible, has 
just those nutritive qualities so im- 
portant to the child’s diet which 
supplement and render valuable 
the proteins of cereal foods ... 
Calcium and Vitamin A.” 


cA Phenix 
Cheese 
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(leaning Our Best Furniture 


HEN the house is cleaned in the 

fall and established again for win- 

ter, we are never quite satisfied 
with the results unless something has been 
done to improve the appearance of the 
furniture. To have a professional give it 
the necessary care is not only expensive, 
but involves having it away from the 
house, piece by piece, for a long period of 
time. It is perfectly possible to do some 
of this—often all of it—ourselves. 

Our first concern is to classify it ac- 
cording to surface and finish—is it var- 
nished, oiled, polished, waxed, enameled 
or painted?—so that we may know the 
special treat- 
ment required. 
A shellacked or 
varnished sur- 
face feels slip- 
pery to the 
touch, and when 
the light strikes 
it you are con- 
scious that the 
finish is on the 
surface, forming 
a protective 
layer over the 
wood. If there is 
a surface scratch 
its line is whitish 
and minute par- 
ticles of varnish 
will flake off 
along its edges. 
On an oiled sur- 
face the grain of 
the wood stands 
out and the fin- 
gers cling a little 
as you rub them 
over it; there is 
a polish, but you 
are not conscious 
ofa finish on the top of the wood. As with 
oil, the wax finish enters into the grain; 
but it has a high polish. Paint and enamel, 
being opaque, are easy to distinguish. 
Then, of course, there is the upholstery to 
reckon with. 

The first real work is that of washing. 
Highly polished furniture will respond 
beautifully to washing with a mixture that 
you can easily make of one quart of boiling 
water—warm will not do—poured over 
and mixed well with three tablespoonfuls 
of lemon oil and one tablespoonful of 
turpentine. Do not mix over or near a 
fire. The turpentine and lemon oil, as 
well as the boiled linseed oil and rotten- 
stone that I suggest later, can all be 
bought at a paint shop; and lemon oil is 
usually much cheaper by the gallon. In- 
deed this recipe is a household economy 
for the cleaning at any time of all woods 
that have been neither enameled nor 
waxed. It will make balustrades, floors 
and woodwork, as well as furniture, look 
like new; it even cleans painted or 
stained wicker furniture. To avoid carry- 
ing over the particles of soil and thus 
often causing scratches, it is decidedly 
better to make up a quart at a time, and 
as fast as it soils replace with a fresh 
allowance. 


Gleaning 


NLY a loosely woven soft cloth which 

leaves no lint, such as cheesecloth, 
should be used on furniture. Wash small 
areas at a time—for instance an arm ora 
leg of a chair, or a rung—and wipe 
thoroughly dry. For this, have several 
pieces of cloth at hand so they can be 
used and hung to dry in turn; the point 
in never using a damp wiper is to prevent 
an unevenness in drying which often 
causes streaks. Also keep soft worn-out 
nail brushes and old soft-bristled tooth- 
brushes for use with carved furniture; 
these not only save your fingers but make 
it possible to clean out cracks and crevices. 


Protect the woodwork or upholstery in cleaning 
one or the other. 


By 
L. Ray BALDERSTON 


Wipe the carving with special care, lest 
the oil settle in the cracks and really catch 
dirt—the turpentine will evaporate. 

Is this washing mixture suitable for all 
kinds of woods? Yes—pine, oak, walnut, 
maple or mahogany. If done in small 
areas it will not hurt even the piano, 
though you must keep oil from the keys. 
Sometimes a piece like the top of the 
dining-room table, if spotted with various 
stains and spills, needs special considera- 
tion. For this 
take boiled lin- 
seed oil and rot- 
tenstoneand mix 
them to a cream- 
like consistency, 
for no dry rot- 
tenstone must be 
allowed to touch 
the wood. Usea 
soft clean cloth 
which has al- 
ready been mois- 
tened with oil— 
for a dry cloth 
would absorb too 
much from the 
mixture—and 
with this oiled 
cloth use the 
mixture in light 
even straight 
strokes; light 
and even in pres- 
sure, even and 
straight and 
rather short in 
length, a stroke 
from the elbow 
instead of from 
theshoulder. I admit thata circular rhyth- 
mic stroke is easier, but the straight stroke 
is better for this purpose—and avoiding 
gaps and with plenty of oil for moisture. 
To wipe off the rottenstone, no trace of 
which must be left, gather it all up by 
another going- 
over with a clean 
cloth and plenty 
of oil. 

Perhaps some 
special spots will 
not respond to 
this general 
treatment. Ifthe 
ink spots on your 
desk do not wash 
off, use a cloth 
moistened with 
oxalic acid and 
bleach out the 
ink, then polish 
the whole top 
again with the 
rottenstone mix- 
ture. Water 
spots will be 
cleaned off, so 
long as the var- 
nish layer ré- 
mains, by apply- 
ing to each spot 
a soft cloth mois- 
tened with warm 
water and about 
two drops of am- 
monia. Have a dry oily cloth in the other 
hand and rub quickly; if necessary, this 
may be repeated; but always work 
quickly. Light spots may be darkened by 
adding bichromate of potash—poisonous— 
to warm water to the extent that it will 
dissolve, then applying several light coats 
with a cloth; two or three are usually 
enough. The haze of “bloom” may come 
off with the first hot-water mixture men- 
tioned; but if not, use olive oil and 
vinegar, one to one, and then rub. Polish 
is almost dependent upon rubbing and 


Arrange the equipment conveniently, so you 
can work in comfort. 


then more rubbing. If you feel that this 
takes too long, use a good furniture polish 
or make up a mixture of one to one of 
linseed oil and turpentine. 

When your furniture is thoroughly 
washed and dried, it is ready for a good 
rubbing with a furniture polish—always in 
the short straight lines—or, what would be 
more lasting, for treatment with wax. If 
you use simply a polish it would help, for 
large flat spaces like table tops, to take a 
block of wood or even the handle of a flat- 
top brush and cover it with several thick- 
nesses of felt, and polish with that. This 
not only insures a good grip, making the 
job easier than if you held a soft loose cloth 
in your hand, but it also insures the even- 
ness of pressure needed for best results. 
For spindles and rungs use a padded glove. 
In polishing the wood of upholstered furni- 
ture cover the upholstery with several 
thicknesses of paper to prevent any chance 
drip or spatter of oil. 


Polishing 


HE waxing of furniture requires special 

care, for wax and water are not used to- 
gether, and therefore it is better to wax 
at a later time. Wax is especially suited 
for oak, mahogany and walnut, and will 
give any wood the appearance of an 
antique finish. Each application must be 
very thin, and for that reason liquid wax 
is best to use, and may advantageously be 
spread between two layers of old linen 
handkerchiefs—there must be no trace of 
lint—and then worked through them to 
your wood surface in an even and thin 
layer. There should be much rubbing to 
produce a polish and each coat of wax 
must harden before the next is applied. 
No rule can be. given for the number of 
applications; it depends on the nature 
and condition of the wood how much wax 
it will absorb, and you will have to ex- 
periment the first time. Nor is there any 
rule for the amount of rubbing except that 
there can never be too much; and the 
wood and cloth must be dry. For this 
reason it is better to wear a woolen mit 
or to use a cov- 
ered padded 
block than to 
trust to bare 
hands that even- 
tually get moist. 
Rub in straight 
lines with the 
grain of the 
wood. Wax gives 
the most beauti- 
ful finish of all, 
but will require 
care against 
moisture; re- 
member this in 
deciding to use it 
on the woodwork 
of window sills. 
There indeed, in- 
stead of wax, one 
can use spar var- 
nish; then when 
dry, rub it over 
with rottenstone 
and oil and so re- 
move the high 
gloss. A second 
and third treat- 
ment of varnish 
and rubbing with rottenstone gives a good 
wearing finish and can be rubbed to pro- 
duce a fine soft polish. 

When it comes to painted furniture, 
whether it has an enamel or flat-paint 
finish, it can be easily cleaned, if not very 
soiled, by wiping with a soft cloth wrung 
quite dry out of hot water—water as hot 
as possible for its‘heat serves two purposes. 
Its more rapid evaporation insures the 
furniture’s not getting too wet; and the 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Sryte 15 FoR Boys comes with long 

legs for boys who wear long hose or 

above-knee length for wear with woolen 
stockings 


ARTER’S costs a little more than 

ordinary underwear for children. It 
is worth more. It wears longer, it keeps 
children safer against our difficult climate, 
it is more comfortable. Almost any good 
store has Carter’s and will show you a 
host of new styles. Write for the new 
Carter booklet on caring for infants and 
children. The William Carter Company, 
Needham Heights (Boston District), Mass. 
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Five generations of 
well-cared-for children have worn 
this better underwear 


FEY years is a long time. It 
is an especially long time in 
the history of garments. Most of 
the makes of clothes, all of the 
fashions, that our grandmothers 
knew have vanished. 


Yet through a hundred changes 
in fashions, through a score of alter- 
ations in habits of living, Carter’s 
Underwear has kept constant pace, 
grown steadily greater in favor. 
Today it is probably worn by more 
children than any other make. 
First of all in winning such favor 
is the very definite economy of 
Carter’s. Mothers have learned by 
experience that it washes well, 


Sry.e 1914 For GirLS is made in soft, fine 
yarns which unfailingly wash and wear well. 
Carter yarns are never “scratchy” 


wears long, and is almost proof 
against ripped seams and strained 
fabrics. 

Second come the comfort and hy- 
gienic value of the Carter fabrics. 
Only the softest, strongest yarns 
are used—yarns which never irri- 
tate delicate skins and yet which 
are warm enough for any climate. 


Third is the fact that all Carter 
Underwear for children is designed 
by a woman specialist. Test suits are 
worn by children for weeks, altered, 
re-fitted, re-cut, until the shaping of 
every seam, the determination of 
every dimension is correct. 


Mabe As FINELY as the best Carter's Under- 
wear these new Sleeping Suits are far 
superior to old-style sleeping garments 
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No. 11914. A new and special Carter 
style. Extremely practical for young 
children. Opens “all the way down the 
Sront, easy to put on, short legs, drop seat 


ECOMMENDED to mothers by thousands of phy- 

sicians, used in many leading hospitals, Carter’s 
Shirts and Bands for babies come in all fabrics— 
silk, cotton, wool, silk-and-wool, silk-and-cotton, 
or wool-and-cotton. They are shaped very care- 
fully, made with the greatest care from the world’s 
best yarns, finished exquisitely. Shirts come in 
either single or double-breasted models. The bands 
are patented. They fit the square-fold diapers which 
most doctors now recommend. If you prefer bands 
for triangular fold diapers you may have them. 


| 


Carter’s Underwear 


REGUS PAX OFF 


for all the family 
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25,000.00 


in cash prizes! 


We want to pay you gener- 
ously for telling us just three 
things we want to know 
about 3-Minute Oar FLAKES 
—the only Oat Flakes that 
is Fireless Cooked—at the 
mill—for 12 hours—and that 
cooks thoroughly on your 
stove in 3 minutes—no more 
—no less. 


$1,000 in cash for the 


best answer of all 


It Costs Nothing to Enter 


Just read the simple questions below 
and write the best answer. You may 
win one of the big prizes and be hand- 
somely repaid for your effort. 


1 Fireless Cooked—At The 
e Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of quick- 
cooking oats ever been able to successfully imitate 
the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual quality 
produced in the genuine 3-Minute Oar FLAKES 
by our new and exclusive process— which includes 
fireless cooking—at the mill—for 12 hours? 


2 New Nut-like Flavor 
+ Found in No Other Oats 


What, if any, new and distinctive features have 
you discsvered in cooking and eating the genuine 
3-Minute Oar Frares that have not been 
fully described in our advertising or on the 
package, and is our trade- 
mark sufficiently striking 
and distinctive to avoid sub- 
stitution? 


3 Dowomenwant (¢ 


1,255 
Cash Prizes % 


cookers, where they cook in their own 
moisture and aroma for 12 hours. This 
brings out to the fullest extent all the 
deliciousness of the grain—and imparts 
a new, nut-like flavor to the genuine 
3-Minute Oar FLAKES. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 
25% more than the ordinary method of 
preparing quick-cooking or rolled oats, 
but justifies itself by the extremely high 
quality attained in the genuine 3-Min- 
ute Oat FLAKES. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


- Our new and exclusive process of fireless 


cooking at the mill for 12 hours dextrin- 
izes or breaks down the starch cells—and, 
as a result, the thorough cooking of the 
genuine 3-Minute Oat Frares is com- 
pleted on your stove in exactly 3 min- 
utes. It is this processing that makes the 
genuine 3-MINUTE 
Oar Frakes different 
and distinctive in flavor 
» —the only oat flakes 
that cooks thoroughly 
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Pastry flour is whiter than bread flour, has a smoother and more velvety feeling, and 
packs readily in the hand when gripped firmly, as shown in the left hand above. 


What Do You Know About It? 


O YOU KNOW that while there is a great variety of 
cakes they can all, as a rule, be put in one of two 
major classes? | 


4) THis 1s Wuy cakes are classed as butter cakes, or 
those made with shortening; and sponge cakes, those made 
without shortening and depending upon air for leavening. 

Do You Know that while the food value of cake is usually 
higher than that of bread it varies with the ingredients? 

Tuts 1s Wuy cake should not be added indiscriminately to an 
already heavy meal. 

Do You Know that cake tempts to overeating of sugar and 
to undermastication? 

Tus 1s Wany it is not a desirable food for children. 

Do You Know that flour has a tendency to pack and conse- 
quently decrease in volume? 

Tuts 1s Wuy flour for baking in general should be sifted be- 
fore measuring. 

Do You Know that a flour high in starch helps to produce 
cake with a tender crumb? 

Tuts 1s Wuy pastry flour, which has more starch and less 
gluten than bread flour, is desirable for cake making. 

Do You Know that margarine and cooking oils are excellent 
substitutes in cake making for the more expensive butter? 

Tuts 1s Way “butter” has become a term to indicate the use 
of shortening, rather than the kind. 

Do You Know that the addition of chocolate or nuts in- 
creases the fat in a cake mixture? 


Tuis 1s Wuy these ingredients make a richer cake. 


i First Prize... $1,000.00 t ) 
premiums or Second Prize 500.00 in exactly 3 minutes. 
our highest quality? Third Prize 250.00 
Fourth Prize. 150.00 
In your opinion, do women Fifth Prize. . 100.00 A Sample Package 
want premiums or coupons | Fifty res of sga 23:00 ae 
with each package of oat One Hundred Prizes o! 2.50 In order that you may inti- 
flakes they buy—or do they One Thousand Prizes of. 1.00 mately acquaint yourself 


Wi wil in Februar 

want us to do our utmost to anea i be mrna In the event 

prepare oat flakes with the Sal eaat the Yall senate of tie price 

new nut-like flavor, quick ore e a 
Rees s zes wi awa y the ni 

digestibility and superlative judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, formerly U. S. 
g F pi 

quality produced only in the 


Sec’y of Agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, Pres, Mercantile Trust 
genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Frakes by fireless cooking 


with the vast difference be- 
tween the genuine 3-MinuTE 
Oar Frares and ordinary 
quick-cooking oats, we will 
gladly send you a sample 
package to try in your own 
home. Merely tear out and 


Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Harry M. gene: 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ioh 


Rules of Contest 


= ‘iP; ? 1. This contest is open to anyone except |)... 
at the mill—for 12 hours? employees of the "Three Minute Cereals |" gend’us the coupon with 3¢ 
coer 


2. Any entrant can submit any number of to cover mailing charges and 


This New Process Im- answers. 


parts a Deliciously Dif- 3. Answers, must not exceed 200 words in we will forward your sample 
ferent Flavor to Oats or or both sider ofa single sheet standard: package and our interesting 
; size paper — che: ; : 
Selected plump white 4. No inquiries will be acknowledged, asthis | booklet immediately. 
advertisement explains all conditions of 


oats—still in their hulls contest. 


: 5. Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927. 
—are placed in huge 


Tee Minute Cereats Company, 711 16th St., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Turee Minute Cerears Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Mrnute OAT 
Frares and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 


Package bearing this 
Gade met A genta 
Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 


Except in Far West and Canada 


My Addiess...s:cuscseces sevareneatesenssaesvaeciecsanse 


i 

1 

1 

[i 

! 

| My Name 
| 

| 

H My Grocers Naina as aiascanesaac.y rouse se EST 
I 
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My Grocer's Addless E E O 


Do You Know that the lightness of sponge cakes depends 
somewhat upon the fact that the mixture clings to the pan? 


Tuts 1s Wuy pans used for baking sponge cakes should not be 
greased. 

Do You Know that the flavor of butter can be detected in the 
crust more quickly than in the crumb of cake? 

Tuts 1s Wuy it is advisable to grease the cake pan with butter 
even if it'is not used in the cake itself. 

Do You Know that when butter is used for greasing a cake 
pan the salty sediment sometimes causes the cake to stick? 

Tuis 1s Way in greasing a pan with butter, it should be 
melted, and only the oil from the top used. 

Do You Know that cake will absorb moisture from other food? 

Tuts 1s Way it should not be kept in the box with bread. 


Food-Faéts Information Service 
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Your prettiest = | 


Ir’s the one you look at last as you leave your mirror . . . is groomed 
and dainty . . . fresh asa June rose. The problem is: to keep it that way 
always when you're busy and social . . dancing, working, or engaged 
in outdoor sports. 

One help is a Face Powder that really lasts. Preserving your good 
grooming longer. Protecting you from that age-old and unfashionable 
worry—vshiny-nosel 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is popular for this very thing. Its 
power és a tiny bit of Cold Cream which makes the Powder cling to the 
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ARMAND—Des Moines 


Please send me free trial sample of Armand C 

Cream Powder and the new Armand Eau de 

Cologne Cleansing Cream. I enclose 2 cents. | 
| 


| 


“ae 
| 
| Name mm | 
f 
d 


skin... 
pure, delightful in texture and scent, tinted delicately to give a flattering 


with a surprisingly soft and becoming finish. Hygienically 


coloring . . . it is ideal for every-day use and practical because it keeps 
you at your best longer. At leading toilet goods stores. Price $1.00. 

Face Powder can make all the difference in the world in your appear- 
ance! Try Armand—for good grooming and the safety of your skin. 
Send coupon below for free trial sample. (We will also send a free sample 


of the new Armand Cleansing Cream —the only Face Cream made with 
refreshing, fragrant eau de cologne.) Armand, Des Moines. 


FROELICH 


In the pink and white 
checked hat box | 


Maman | 


Cold Cream | 
Lowder 
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In a Reo Flying Cloud 
R E O HEN the tang of the year’s turning makes travel more 
alluring, point the prow of a Flying Cloud toward the 

FLYING CLOUD lanes where the leaves are flaming. Sail over the paved roads, 
SA the hills, and the back roads, in floating comfort. Loiter 


v7 el along at a sight-seeing pace or hasten home when the day is 
BROUGHAM done, and learn what “sailing” on a highway really means. 
SPORT COUPE There’s a Flying Cloud near you. ‘Try it out. 


ROADSTER REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY r , Lansing, Michigan 
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Readies] DOOR from The Jayne Studio 
No led us in, and the light and glow 
=v of it fairly caught one’s breath. 

VASA It’s a symphony in white and 

iS =) black. Whiteéyerywhere, with 
touches of black. Black woodwork, white 
ceiling and walls daintily stenciled in black. 

Some places speak distinctly, and this 
country-home kitchen, with its early 
American chairs, invited us to sit and feast 
our eyes, while our hostess, the artist 
home maker, went on working. With her 
brushes and vegetable colorings she was 
decorating a white birthday cake with 
pink roses to match the candles. 

“Your kitchen’s a work of art,” we ex- 
claimed. ‘How was it accomplished?” 

“I painted it all myself,” she smiled. 
“T made and applied my own stencils. 
The flat-white ceiling and walls have 
proved very practical, being so easy to 
wash; they can even be scoured without 
injury. The black, too, is economical; it 
requires so little to renew it.” 

The windows, smartly curtained with 
black-dotted cloth, bordered in black, 
were east and south, letting in the dawn 
orsunshine. Between the eastern windows 
hung a wall pocket made of a deep, slen- 
der tin can, painted white, with the black 
heavily dripped from the upper edge. It 
was very effective filled with branches 
ladened with white spring blossoms. 

Below, was a long black worktable cov- 
ered with white oilcloth; beneath it, the 
wood box—a thing 
of joy on rollers; 
its white sides 
elaborately sten- 
ciled in black. 
With scarce an ef- 
fort she wheeled 
it to the kitchen 
range, replenished 
the fire, and ran it 
back to its place. 

The supporting 
brackets and sur- 
rounding wood- 
work of the white- 
enameled sink 
were painted 
black. And close 
by, near the 
kitchen range, 
were low, wide 
shelves, for pots 
and pans, cur- 
tained with art 
crash. Everything 
so close at hand 
saved many steps. 

Along the west- 
ern wall was the 
kitchen shelf. It 
held an artistic 


A birds’ crumb shelf is outside of this window sill. 


The dish cupboards are on either side of the breakfast table in the north end of the room. 


An Artists (ountry Kitchen 


By M. E.O’ DavaLen 


tray made of a shallow tin pie pan, pur- 
chased for five cents; treated to flower 
stencil, the background black, leaving the 
polished tin for the design, giving the color 
effect of silver deposit. A tin box had been 
decorated in the same manner. On the 
opposite end of the shelf a vase of golden- 
brown pottery introduced a note of color 
in harmony with the room; as likewise 
did the picture on the wall, framed in nar- 
row black—a study of a young girl, day- 
dreaming in a golden light; her yellow 
dress strongly brought out by the black 
high-backed chair in which she reclined. 
On the north side, between two large 
cupboards, stood a small round breakfast 
table; its cover of art crash, white, with 
black stenciled border. Breakfast there 
would prove interesting, as it faced the 
southern window, and just outside was a 
crumb shelf—‘“ A feeding place for birds,” 
she explained. “During the spring bliz- 
zard, when the snow lay heavy for days, 
many juncos, robins, and even the timid 
cardinal fed there. They looked so cold 
that I raised the window, letting the 
warmth out to them, and a robin hopped 
inside, surveyed the room, and seemed to 
like it. He came and went frequently dur- 
ing the storm, and even ate crumbs from a 
plate placed on the table.” As we arose to 
leave, she said: “‘Let me show you my 
latest acquisition,” taking us out a side 
door, There, in a sheltered corner of the 
porch, snuggled down in a nest of cotton 
she’d made for 
them, were two 
young bunnies. 
She added: 
“They looked 
so cold and wet in 
their nest under 
the garden 
bushes — their 
mother had been 
away so long I 
feared some dog 
had caught her— 
so I bundled them 
in cotton and 
brought them 
here; but there she 
is now—I must 
take them back.” 
Saying good-by 
to us, picking up 
bunnies, cotton 
and all, she went 
into the garden 
across stepping 
stones; when she 
put them down 
they suddenly 
jumped and 
skipped to meet 
mother rabbit. 


i 


smiles ata 
sulky drain! 


HERE was a time when a sulky drain was 
more a matter for weeping—all the mess and 
bother and expense of it! But that was before 
Drānofoundapermanenthomeonherpantryshelf. 


Now, when a drain slows up, she merely shakes 
Drāno into the pipe—adds a little water and 
immediately Drāno begins to bubble and boil as 
it dissolves the grease, lint, vegetable matter or 
what not that has clogged the drain. 

Then another rinse of water and the drain is 
as free running as ever—scoured clean and 
sterilized on the inside. 

She always keeps a can of Drāno handy 
and uses it regulárly in every drain in the 
house, for it cannot harm enamel, porce- s T 
lain or plumbing. 
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And she finds other uses... a 
Many housewives find Drano excellent for scouring eee a 
caked grease from iron pans and oven glassware. “pots and pans W 
They sterilize and deodorizegarbagepailswith Drano  pissotveoneta. W 
—use it to clean the garage floor—to open leaf- Plespoonful of -E 
choked downspouts—to purify the icebox outlet. Water to cover a 

È utensil in dish- 
Put Drāno on your pantry shelf and keep it there. pon: Pop eitra - 
Buy a can today at your grocery, drug or hard- apige until m 
ware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized, convenient thoroughly. a 
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ives infinitely more 
appetizing tang to pickles | 


AS A RELISH—Mustard with cold meats 
has new deliciousness when you use fresh 
mixed Co/man’s Mustard. Mix with water 
to consistency of thick cream—let stand ten 
minutes. Its tangy flavor piques the jaded 
appetite! 


f Y On y in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, grows the mustard that 
gives this tantalizing flavor. 
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USTARD pickles this month— 
chow chow, apple chutney, 
celery relish, too. And all your 

time and labor for nothing if they 
haven’t that bright mustardy flavor that 
makes them so appetizing. 


You’re certain of getting the rac 

8 y 
flavor you want in your relish when 
you use Colman’s Mustard. 


The zest and tang that are character- 
istic of Colman’s Mustard lie in the 
mustard seed itself—the famous seed 
of Lincolnshire. 


A century ago Jeremiah Colman 
discovered that the light rich soil of 
Lincolnshire produced a seed that is 
infinitely superior in flavor. To this very 

day—the sons of those old-time 
yeomen-farmers of the district 
spend their lives in the planting, 
cultivating and harvesting of the 
now famous Lincolnshire seed. 


This is how the flavor of Colman’s 
Mustard was achieved. This is why 
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Free Recipe Booklet 


Musrarp PICKLE 
Picca 
Dixie RELISH 


tells how to make: 


APPLE CHUTNEY 
Curit Sauce 
Cuow Cuow 


Musrarp OIL PICKLE 
Green Tomato PICKLE 


no other mustard can possess it. Notice 
its golden purity—its velvet pungency. 
See for yourself the difference in your 
pickles! You will enjoy them as you 
never have before. 


Use Colman’s as a relish, too, on 
meats and sandwiches. Brighten all 
your favorite dishes with its distinc- 
tive touch. 


It adds new zest and tang to salad 
dressings—this rare flavor. Put it in 
your mayonnaise—in all your dress- 
ings. Send coupon for a free recipe book 
which tells you how to have the most 
delectable pickles! 


It also tells of new ways to prepare 
meats, lively new salad dressings, en- 
trées, cheese dishes and relishes. These 
unusual recipes will teach you new 
seasoning secrets and help you give 
home menus that “different” touch 
you have often envied. 


Better clip the coupon right now 
and send it today! 


CFREE— 


mail it today. 


MAYONNAISE— Three level 
teaspoons Colman’s Mustard, 1 
teaspoon each salt and powdered 
sugar, added to 2 raw yolks of 
eggs and thoroughly beaten; 2 
tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
juice added and beaten, and 1% 
to 2 cups of salad oil added grad- 
ually. Beat constantly. 


BOILED DRESSING—To 
X4 cup of cream, heated, add 2 
tablespoons of flour, 4 table- 
spoons sugar, 2 level teaspoons 
of Colman’s Mustard and 14 
teaspoon of salt, stirred smooth 
with ¥4 cup of milk. Cook in 
double boiler until thick, then add 
2 egg yolks and 14 cup of vinegar 
beaten together. Cook for three 
minutes more. When using dilute 
with whipped cream if desired. 


Booklet of unusual and most appe- 
tizing recipes. Clip this coupon and 


J. & J. Couman (U. S. A.) Ltd., Dept. J-6, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please send me free your booklet of recipes for new 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées, and relishes. 


By appointment to His Majesty The King 
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Making Church Suppers Pay 


(Continued from Page 144) 


The following recipes may be of assist- 
ance in doing this. Each recipe provides 
for twenty-five servings: 


Vegetable Soup 


1 Quart of Chopped 
mions 


7 Quarts of Water 
2 Quarts of Shredded 


Cabbage 14 Cupful of Chopped 
1 Quart of Sliced uC Celery Gti 
otatoes 4 Cupful of jopped 
1 Quart of Chopped Green Peppers 
Carrots 4 Cupful of Drippin; 
1 Quart of Chopped 3 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 
Turnips 1 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
2 Leeks chopped 4 Fresh Tomatoes 


UT the vegetables through a food 

chopper, add the seasoning and water, 
and boil rapidly ten minutes, then gently 
for an hour. Add the potatoes and to- 
matoes, skinned and minced, and cook 
forty minutes longer. 


Baked Ham 


1 Twelve-Pound Ham 3% Pound of Brown Sugar 
Whole Cloves 
OAK the ham for an hour, well covered 
with cold water. Drain and cook two 
hours in fresh water, then remove the skin 
and score through the fat an inch apart 
in both directions. Stick a clove in the 
center of each square and rub in the brown 
sugar laid on about an inch thick. Bake 
in a moderate oven—400° F.—with a little 
water for an hour, basting frequently. 


Chartreuse of Meat and Rice 


24 Pounds of Ground 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Round Steak ‘Chopped Parsley 
2 Teaspooniuls of Salt 2 Eggs 
4% Teaspoonful of 44 Cupful of Fine Bread 


Pepper rumbs 
14 Teaspoonful of 3 Quarts of Cooked Rice 


Onion Juice 

IMMER the meat with enough water 

to keep it from sticking. When it loses 
its color, season and mix with crumbs, 
beaten egg and enough stock to make it 
pack easily. Butter a dripping pan and 
place in it two layers of rice the full length 
of the pan, one inch thick and about four 
and a half inches wide. Top with a thick 
layer of meat, leaving an inch border of rice. 
Pack the top and sides well with rice one 


inch thick and brush liberally with melted 
butter. Bake in a hot oven—500° F.—for 
thirty minutes. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Molded Vegetable Salad 


244 Quarts of Shredded 1 Cupful of Cold Water 
Cabbage 1 Cupful of Lemon 
2 Cupfuls of Finely uice 
Diced Celery 114 Cupfuls of Vinegar 
1 Cupful of Finely 2 Quarts of Boiling 


Diced Carrots Water 
1 Cupful of Sliced 24 Cupful of Sugar 
Stuffed Olives 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
6 Tablespoonfuls of 4% Teaspoonful of 
Gelatin Paprika 


OAK the gelatin in the cold water, then 

dissolve it in the boiling water and 
add the vinegar and lemon juice, sugar, 
salt and paprika. Chill until slightly 
thickened, then stir in the vegetables and 
set to mold in a shallow pan. 


Apricot Tart Filling 
114 Pounds of Apricots 34 Cupful of Cold Water 
744 Cupfuls of Water 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
34 Cupful of Sugar 
$4 Cupful of 
Cornstarch 
‘ASH, then soak the apricots over- 
night in water. In the morning sim- 
mer gently until plump. Drain carefully 
so that the fruit does not lose its shape. 
Mix the cornstarch and sugar and add the 
cold water, making a smooth paste; stir 
into hot apricot juice and cook for fifteen 
minutes, stirring occasionally. When cold, 
add the apricots and fill into the pastry 
shells. Garnish with whipped cream. 


Orange Juice 
1% Teaspoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 


Apple Brown Betty 

4 Quarts of Sliced Apples 
5 Quarts of 34-Inch Cubes 
of Bread 1 Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 34 Cupful of Water 
IX the bread cubes and the melted 
butter, and arrange in an oiled drip- 

ping pan having three layers of bread 
cubes and two of apples sprinkled with 
cinnamon and sugar mixed. Add the 
water mixed with the lemon juice and 
bake in a moderate oven—380° F.—for 
about forty minutes, keeping covered the 

first thirty minutes. 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cinnamon 


(leaning Our Best Furniture 


(Continued from Page 150) 


heat helps dissolve some of the surface 
grease film which comes from daily use. 
But if a more heroic treatment is needed, 
make a jelly of pure white soap and, with 
an old sponge or cloth, apply it to the 
heavily soiled spots as if it were a salve. 
And remember that appliqué patterns like 
decalcomania cannot stand much rubbing. 

Another recipe for special service is to 
dissolve a quarter cupful of white soap, 
shaved or chips, in a pint of very hot 
water; as soon as entirely dissolved, stir 
into this soap solution, which will soon be 
a jelly, three tablespoonfuls of whiting, 
which comes by the pound in paint shops 
and hardware stores. To blend thoroughly 
beat in the whiting with an egg beater as 
the jelly is hardening. A jelly like this 
should be very, very soft, and as the whit- 
ing does not scratch you have an excellent 
cleanser; use the cloth as if you had just 
clear water, and rinse carefully. But keep 
in mind that matter of rubbing in straight 
lines and with equal pressure so that no 
untouched spaces remain and no streaks 
appear. 

With upholstered furniture the fabric 
calls for great care even after all the 
brushing and vacuum cleaning has been 
done. And remember first to protect 
whatever wood surfaces there are against 
water or cleaning fluids. Carbon tetra- 
chloride can be used for the fabric and 
with success, if you apply the cleaning 
fluid very evenly and are equally regular 


in the even strokes of the cloth or brush. 
A short stubby brush is always best. Or 
one can have quite good results in cleaning 
cretonne, heavy tapestry and needlepoint 
by making such a soap jelly as was sug- 
gested—without the whiting—and when 
the soap solution is cool and like shaving 
lather, going over all the fabric; but 
quickly and lightly, so that only the sur- 
faces get really wet, and only small sec- 
tions at a time, and these to be rinsed and 
wiped immediately, quickly and thor- 
oughly. This-rinsing calls for the use of 
many bowls of clean warm water con- 
stantly at hand for the quick removal of 
the soiled suds. It is much more easily 
done if two people work together. 

The daily care of fine wood surfaces calls 
for a clean dry soft cloth of silk or cotton 
that does not lint. Crumbs or grit should 
be brushed off with a soft-hair brush, and 
not dragged across the surface with a 
duster. A duster lightly and evenly oiled 
helps preserve oil or varnish finishes, but 
if heavily or irregularly oiled is worse than 
useless. One good way to oil a duster is 
to put a tablespoonful of oil into a quart 
of warm water, and to wring out the duster 
in this; on its drying you will find that 
enough oil has remained on the cloth. The 
one great don’t in everyday care is: Don’t 
wipe the furniture or wood finishes with a 
damp cloth. It is apt to leave water spots 
on varnished woods, and is sure to cloud 
an oiled or waxed finish. 
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Sprnacu Saran: Pack 2 cups of cold boiled 
spinach into individual molds. When firm, 
turn out, sprinkle with cinnamon, serve on 
lettuce garnished with olives. Use 1 cup of 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise, 
mixed with 2 minced hard boiled eggs. 


“Better flavored than 
any we can make 


—say thousands of enthusiastic women 


yo can buy the freshest eggs, 
pure oil, delicious aromatic 
spices— 

You can mix these ingredients 
according to a good recipe— 

But you cannot blend them a4 
ways perfectly by hand. Perfect 
blending is the result of a long, 
even beating too uncertain, too 
fatiguing with a fork or egg beater. 

Working with ingredients of the 
finest quality, Richard Hellmann 
followed a treasured old recipe to 
make a rich, golden mayonnaise 
with a flavor like perfect home- 
made. And in unfailing smooth- 


ness—infinitely better! Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise he called it. 

Quickly its fame spread from New 
York to San Francisco! Women 
everywhere delight in its fresh- 
ness, its round richness of flavor, 
its unvarying smoothness. Today 
it is the most popular salad dress- 
ing in the whole country! 

, r , 

Ask YOUR GROCER to send you a jar of 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise today 
and serve it on the salad you are planning 
for dinner tonight. The half-pint size is 
only 25c anywhere in the United States. 
Other sizes—3!% ounces, pint, and quart 


jars. Richard Hellmann, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York. 


Hellmann's 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 


Ricuarp Heimann, Inc., Dept. A-6 


Long Island City, N? Y. 


Please send me the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Salad-Idea Booklet containing 50 recipes for salads and 
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Avoid putting on weight 


this FALL and WINTER 
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keep your summer figure 
with a summer diet -- - «+ 


OULDN'T it be glorious to go 
through the winter withoutadding 
an ounce of weight! Yet many women— 
or men, for that matter—do just that 
without going ona “starvation diet.” And 
who wants to undergo such punishment? 
It is much better to eat sensibly—that 
is, the right kind of food and plenty of it. 
With most people, too much weight is 
due to overeating of heavy and hearty 
food. This is especially true of sedentary 
people, who do little or no hard muscular 
“work. They should eat more fruit and 
salad and green vegetables, and less of 
fat meat, bread and butter and pastry. That 
is a simple rule and enables you to eat a// 
you want. 

If you wish to keep your summer fig- 
ure and still eat until 
you are satisfied, just keep 
right on with a summer diet 
and you can snap your 
fingers at avoirdupois! 


It is a big mistake to keep food, 
even in cool weather, without 
ice. The weather is too change- 
able, Whenever the tempera- 
ture gets high enough, food 
begins to spoil. It may stay fit 
to eat, but the delicate fresh- 
ness is gone, the quality which 
makes flavor. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


What's more, it will help you keep your 
complexion fresh and clear, your whole 
body atingle with health. 

Avoid too much dressing on the salad. 
Makeit delicious by having it crisp,served 
ice-cold. Chill your fruit. Serve fruit ices. 
Surround your olives and celery with 
cracked ice. Your meals will be much 
more appetizing. 

You can do so much with ice, besides 
keeping food from spoiling. Justas warm 
food should be served hot, so cold food 
should be served cold. That puts snap into 
any menu. Tepid drinks and lukewarm 
food are never appetizing. 

Why should your table not be as invit- 
ingasthatinany club orgood hotel? There 
you find ice in the drinking water, on the 
butter,around the olives, 
under the grapefruit. 
That makes all the differ- 
ence between just food 
and appetizing relish. 


During the fall and winter 
months ice is extremely inex- 
pensive, costs a mere fraction of 
what you pay during the sum- 
mer months. Write for booklet 
“Why We Refrigerate Foods” 
by Dr. M. E. Pennington, 
Home Refrigeration Expert. 
Sent free upon request. 


163 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Janey 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Miss O. B. Chatham sat at her broad, 
shiny expanse of desk trying to appear 
very busy. Tony was no whit deceived. 
He had breezed into her office with his 
usual cheerful insolence. Olive wondered, 
sometimes, at her friendship with Tony— 
Anthony Austin. Had she not known 
that his careless, humorous manner con- 
cealed a dogged perseverance, a clarity of 
vision, and a flaming sense of leadership 
that made him one of the most successful 
young men of the times, she 
would not have tolerated him 


Olive weakly consented and sent the 
small royalty ahead to talk to Tony, wait- 
ing in the living room. She dressed slowly, 
luxuriously. The new evening dress. Janey 
had been with her when she bought it. It 
was a beautiful thing, the most feminine 
article she had ever worn. She fixed her 
hair a new way, off her ears and low on her 
neck. She did have nice ears. Guiltily 
she put a soft flush of rouge to her smooth 
skin, a touch of red to her mobile mouth. 

She stood in the doorway, 
screwing up courage to enter 


for an instant. As it was, 
Olive wished him at the ends 
of the earth. It is very dis- 
concerting to have a man sit 
and grin at you, especially 
when you feel guilty, and you 
do not know whether he is 
laughing with you—or at you. 

“Well?” said Tony. 

“Well?” repeated Olive in- 
nocently, and then had the 
grace to blush. 


HE blush was vastly be- 
coming, Tony noted. Tony 


theroom. Tony and Jane were 
sitting in front of the open 
fire Olive loved, laughing and 
chattering. Inwardly atrem- 
ble, she moved forward. 
Janey was the first to see 
her. She shut her mouth in 
the middle of a laugh, 
sprang up and cried, 
“Aunt Olive! You're 
bee-oo-ti-ful!”” 


ONY rose slowly 
like a man in a hyp- 
notic trance. His eyes 


was a very observing young 
man. He proposed to Olive 
every time the idea occurred 
to him, which was often, and 
was politely but firmly refused. He was 
never abashed by his failures. ‘‘ Well, well,” 
he said intelligently. 

“Oh, Tony, don’t be an idiot!” Olive 
pushed her chair back and frowned at him. 

“Darling, don’t be peeved,” murmured 
Tony soothingly. He knew how it irri- 
tated her to be called “darling.” That, 
however, was not why he used the term so 
frequently. ‘‘Since my very leading and 
tactful remark went by the board—what 
are you going to do with the che-ild?” 

Olive rose and walked to the window. 
She stood looking down at the street far 
below. If Tony laughed at her she’d kill 
him. She turned. “I’ve gotten her a gov- 
erness. I’m sending her to a day school. 
She’s going to stay with me, Now laugh!” 

But Tony, as we have said, was an ob- 
serving young man. “Laugh?” He rose 
and came to her. “Dear child”—he was 
exactly five years older than Olive—‘“‘I 
think it’s perfectly splendid of you.” 

She tried to laugh easily. “Janey isa 
dear. I’m sure you'll love her.” 

“Im sure I shall,” said Tony, and 
opened his mouth to say more. 

Olive stopped him with a hasty “Oh, 
not again, Tony!” 

“Yes, again,” a trifle grimly; “again, 
always and forever, until you sweetly and 
meekly whisper the proper answer into my 
waiting ear.” He bowed gallantly and ex- 
aggeratedly over her hand, and left her 
forthwith. She stared after him with 
troubled eyes. Tony was nice. . . . But 
love, marriage! Sealing oneself into un- 
happiness—tying oneself to a man, closing 
the door on one’s own sweet personal 
life—love, honor, obey . . . no! 


JANE and Tony took to each other like 
kindred souls. Olive was secretly a lit- 
tle jealous. Janey liked Uncle Tony, she 
told Olive, because he twinkled. He made 
her feel good all over. Tony formed the 
habit of dropping in at the apartment, 
where the household was all feminine— 
Olive, Mam’selle, black Lucinda and 
Janey. Janey. How the child had crept 
into her life, Olive thought. How she had 
revolutionized everything. 

It was the night of Janey’s birthday! 
It had been a glorious day, and to make it 
perfect, they were going out to dinner, the 
three of them. A real, dress-up, grown-up, 
late dinner party! Janey was delirious 
with joy and importance. Aunt Olive 
would wear the new dress. She had to, 
’cause today was Janey’s birfday, she was 
the birfday girl, and Aunt Olive had to do 
whatever she, Janey, commanded. 


as they met hers were 
deep and glowing. 
“Olive!” he breathed. 
It was like a shout. 

For the first time in her life Olive felt 
shy. “Janey made me buy it,” she said 
childishly. ‘Do you like it?” 

For a moment he did not answer. “Like 
it!” hesaidslowly. ‘Why, you’readream, 
a silver dream.” Then at sight of Janey’s 
rapt face, he caught himself up. “Perfect, 
my dear, perfect. Miss Thompson, may I 
congratulate you upon your complete and 
unerring good taste?” 

He shook Janey’s hand gravely. Her 
burst of delighted giggles cleared the at- 
mosphere. 

It was a wonderful dinner, an uproari- 
ous dinner. Tony was at his best. Janey 
openly adored him. Then, when she gave 
up hope of ever seeing the bottom of her 
ice-cream plate, and when even the beau- 
tiful dancing girls could not keep her head 
from nodding and her eyes from closing, 
they drove home in Tony’s car. Janey 
shamelessly fell asleep in his arms. At 
home, Janey turned over to the capable 
care of Mam’selle, Olive and Tony settled 
down, with two tiny cups of coffee and two 
very active minds, in front of the softly 
hissing logs. To Tony it was a foreglimpse 
of heaven. He felt he would choke from 
sheer happiness. When, at last, the dying 
embers told him of receding time he rose 
reluctantly. Olive pulled herself to her 
feet. So, for a moment, they stood to- 
gether on the hearth. Then, inadvert- 
ently, she raised her dream-filled gray eyes 
to the adoring brown eyes of the tall Tony. 
He drew a quick, deep breath. Catching 
her up in his arms, he crushed her to him 
and kissed her hungrily and thoroughly. 

Olive tore herself from his grasp, slapped 
him soundly, threw his things at him, 
flung open the door, slammed it after 
him—and burst into tears. A proceeding 
most unlike her, you must admit. 

But later, when a drowsy Janey pat- 
tered into her aunt’s room, she found her 
seated before the dressing table, gazing 
into the mirror raptly and dreamily. 


HE next morning brought a huge sheaf 

of roses, with a card: “Like a certain 
famous young lady, I ought to be sorry— 
but I ain’t.” 

Olive grinned. Just the same, Mr. An- 
thony Austin was going to pay dearly for 
that k—that stolen privilege. 

A voice, thickened somewhat by an in- 
judicious application of oatmeal, piped, 
“Uncle Tony likes you lots, doesn’t he, 
Aunt Olive?” 

“Why, what makes you say that, 
Janey?” 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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©Beyond 
the cradle-- 


WHAT? 


TURDY little legs—cheeks 

like poppies—glowing with 
health from the tips of his pink 
toes to the top of his curly little 
head. A wonderful job of 
motherhood—so far! 

But beyond the cradle—what? 

How well he grows . . . how 
well he thrives . . . still depends 
on you—on the help you continue to 
give him in feeding. 

Beyond the cradle—when milk 
alone is no longer sufficient— 
your baby needs, and must have, 
a solid food. Happy the mother 
who chooses this food wisely! 


Doctors, nurses and child-health authorities 
make this choice easy. They now say: ‘‘Give 
your baby a well-cooked whole-wheat cereal with 
milk.” 


Nature provides, in whole wheat, the 
ideal food for the growing child. 


With what marvelous understanding nature 
fashions whole wheat for growing children! 


From her great storehouses—the earth, the sun, 
the clouds and the air—she draws protein for blood 
and tissue; carbohydrates for warmth and energy; 
minerals for strong teeth and bones; vitamins for 


The ideal breakfast for children 


For pre-school age: Orange—Wheatena with milk— 
toast and butter. For children of school age, 
the addition of 1 or 2 eggs, 2 or 3 strips of bacon, 
and jam or marmalade on the toast, is frequently 
desirable. 


Wheatena is also a splendid food for a child’s lunch 
or supper. 
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vigorous growth and vitality; cellulose (including 
the bran) for safe, wholesome regulation. 

All these vital elements—each in its right pro- 
portion for strong, healthy growth of brain and 
tissue—are retained in Wheatena, the unrobbed 
whole-wheat cereal. 


Wheatena has all the goodness nature 
pours into the sun-ripened wheat. 

Even the golden heart of the wheat, so rich in 
vitamins, is in Wheatena. And how delicious and 
appetizing is its toasty nut-liké flavor! Children 
actually call it ‘‘dessert.”’ 


The delicious unrobbed whole-wheat cereal 


Equally important—Wheatena 
is so easily digested and assimi- 
lated that doctors and dietitians 
recommend it as a strength- 
building food for invalids. Also 
as a warmth and energy food for 
persons in the ‘‘winter of life.” 


Ready for the milk 
or cream in 3 minutes. 
Actually costs you 
less than 2 cents a pound. 


No matter how you prepare 
Wheatena—whether you cook it 
3 minutes or 20 minutes—it is 
delicious, easily digested and chock-full of health- 
giving, strength-building nourishment. Doctors 
recommend that Wheatena, for infants, be cooked 
for 2 hours and then strained. 


Why not give your entire family the benefit of 
unrobbed whole wheat? Children especially—from 
cradle to college—need: this nourishing unrobbed 
whole-wheat cereal in the morning. You can start 
them on this good-health habit at tomorrow's 
breakfast by getting Wheatena from your grocer 
today. Or, if you would prefer to test the delicious 
flavor of Wheatena, just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 


MOTHERS— accept this offer today 


If you would like a trial package of Wheatena, we 
will gladly send you one FREE. Also an illustrated 
book of recipes. Just write your name and address 
below and mail to The Wheatena Company, Wheatena- 
ville, Rahway, New Jersey. 


L.H. 3.927 
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It is not strange that a man should 
have a deep and abiding attachment 
for a watch that he has wound and 
consulted daily for any great length 
of time . . . For around that watch is a mist of 
intimate and glorious memories . . . its hands have 
marked, and perpetuated, the “crowded hours” of his life. 
If you own such a watch, you cherish it, and rightly, for 
its loyalty and fond associations, but you probably over- 
look the fact that in the eyes of others, less kindly and 
more critical, it is an anachronism . . . a splendid time- 
keeper perhaps but very much out of key with the times. 
é You regard that watch as an old and faithful servitor; they 


LGIN 


© Elgin 1927 


As YOUR PRESENT WATCH 


IN STYLE WHEN “UNCLE TOMS CABIN” CAME TO TOWN ? 


accept it, hastily and subconsciously, as 
a gauge of your business and social 
status ... Surely, a new and modern 
Elgin Watch would be a far more 
honest reflection of yourself. You will know your Elgin is 
wondrously fine the very moment you first cradle it in 
your hand, for it has the “feel” of excellence and refine- 
ment. And it will stand guard over your minutes and your 
hours as only a good and true sentinel can. You will ever 
have faith in its accuracy, and pride in its flawless dignity 
and charm. Elgin is conceded to be the world’s standard 
for watch integrity, and to such efficiency is wedded exqui- 


site beauty of design. 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, in a case of 18- 
karat solid white gold, is priced at..... $85. 


THE MAN’s watcu may be had in 14-karat gold- 
filled case of white or green tone. Sells for.. $40. 


Prices in Canada slightly higher. 


Your dealer will show these and other Elgins to 
you gladly, No other watch is offered in so generous 
‘an assortment of styles nor at a price range so liberal 


September, 1927 
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(Continued from Page 158) 


“Oh, I dunno.” Silence. Then, “You 
like Uncle Tony, don’t you, Aunt Olive?” 

“Why, yes, I guess so.” 

“Lots?” continued this merciless in- 
quisitor. 

“Watch your spoon, Janey. You almost 
slid that oatmeal into your lap,” said 
Olive hurriedly. But leaving the table, 
she dropped a butterfly kiss on the top of 
Janey’s head. 

Tony consciencelessly called that after- 
noon, bearing, after the well-known 
fashion set by the Greeks, an enormous 
box of sweetmeats. Olive shut herself in 
her room. So it evolved on Janey to do 
the honors. Which she did to the gratifica- 
tion of both parties concerned. 

“Aunt Olive’s got a headache,” she an- 
nounced. Olive never had a headache in 
her life. “So I’m going to be hostess.” 
Only she said “‘houstess.” 


T never quivered an eyelash, but 
rose and ‘bowed profoundly. Janey 
wriggled with delight and ran to him to be 
hugged. They sat in a big armchair, the 
hostess so deplorably forgetting conven- 
tions as to sit on the visitor’s knees. In 
the midst of a remarkably inventive tale, 
Janey grasped Tony’s ears, one in each 
fist, and swayed his head gently. 

“I know something I won't tell,” she 
chanted. 

“Ah-ha!” cried Tony. “A secret, hey? 
Out with it, younker, or by your little pink 
toe, out the window you go.” 

Janey gurgled, then became serious. 
“Uncle Tony, you do like Aunt Olive?” 

With a seriousness that far eclipsed her 
own, Tony nodded as much as the pulling 
hands would allow. 

“Lots?” 

“More than you can know, Janey.” 

Janey folded her hands in her lap. 
“Well,” she sighed pensively, “then that’s 
all right. ‘Cause Aunt Olive likes you 
too—lots.”” 

He shot up to an erect sitting posi- 
tion, causing Janey to clutch frantically. 
“What!” he almost shouted. 

“I asked Aunt Olive, did you like her 
lots ——” 

“You wretch,” murmured Tony. 

“Don’t interruck”—severely. ‘‘And 
she asked me; why did I ask that? And I 
said, did she like you, and she said she 
guessed so, and I said, ‘lots?’ and she got 
all red-y and she kissed me. So I guess she 
does.” Janey finished triumphantly and 
drew a long breath. 

Tony caught her up. “Oh, Janey, 
Janey, Janey, you're a darling.” 


ANEY went on. “And yesterday night 

I waked up and went in to Aunt Olive’s 
room, and she hugged me tight, and her 
cheeks were all red, and her eyes were all 
shiny. ‘Why, Aunty Olive,’ I said, ‘you 
look like you’ve touched a star.’ ‘Maybe 
I have, Janey, maybe I have,’ Aunt Olive 
said, and she laughed. Oh, Uncle Tony, 
her laugh made me all cryey and laughy, 
in here.” Janey pointed one stub finger 
at her stomach. ‘But what did she mean, 
Uncle Tony?” 

The man gave no answer, but held her 
tight and let his head fall to her shoulder. 
Janey put a hand to his face. 

“Why, Uncle Tony, you're crying !” she 
accused indignantly. 

“Of course not,” he said, and dumped 
her unceremoniously to the floor. A glo- 
rious rough-house followed. Janey’s shouts 
and peals of laughter rang through the 
house. Olive, in her room, ground her 
teeth. Would he never go? 

The slam of the door and the ensuing 
silence announced his departure. Small 
feet pat-patted down the hall, there was a 
gentle knock on her door, and Janey 
slipped into the room. 

“Uncle Tony said he hoped you're get- 
ting rid of your headache,” she recited in 
the high voice of a child delivering a mes- 
sage, “and he left this candy for you, and 
I was to give you this.” 

“This” was a note neatly done up in a 
cocked hat. Upon unfolding it Olive saw 


that in the center of the paper was written 
with a flourish, “Out of the mouth of 
babes.” 

What on earth? “Janey, what did you 
say to Uncle Tony?” 

And Janey calmly and collectedly pro- 
ceeded to repeat her entire conversation 
with Uncle Tony. 

Let there be a hiatus. 


Days flew by. Olive, outraged, met 
Tony’s advances with a cool indifference 
that absolutely put him outside the pale 
of her friendship. Meanwhile, Janey went 
serenely on, absolutely unconscious, be- 
yond a curious question as to why Uncle 
Tony didn’t come any more, of the cloud 
she had raised. 

One thing was certain. Things could 
not go on'as they were much longer. 

Then: Janey took the thread in her two 
little hands, as she had done with such 
disastrous results once before. 

Olive came home one twilight to find an 
ashen-faced, trembling governess, wildly 
wringing her hands and having hysterics. 
What was it—what was the matter? 
Janey could not be found! Could not be 
found? That was ridiculous! What did 
she mean? Stop crying! The child could 
not disappear just like that. 


B: that was just what Janey had done. 
Mam’selle and Janey had returned 
from their walk. Janey had been teasing 
all afternoon to be taken down to her 
aunt’s office. When they arrived home 
she had announced her intention of going 
alone. Mam’selle had laughed. Zut! that 
child. Later in the afternoon she had no- 
ticed that Janey in her room was very 
quiet—too quiet. She went to look for 
her. No Janey—anywhere. And the leetle 
wraps were gone! 

Olive made a furious tour of the apart- 
ment. What to do? What to do? Her 
brain—why wouldn’t it work? She must 
shut the terrors from it, must think. . . . 
Tony! Tony would know what to do. She 
flew to the phone. 

His strong, deep voice came over the 
wire. For a moment her tongue clove to 
the roof of her mouth. 

“Tony,” she gasped. At the other end 
a man’s heart leaped. “Tony, come, 
quick! Janey! I—I need you.” 

“Steady, dear. I'll be right there.” 

Oh, the dear, dear voice! She drew a 
long breath. Everything would come out 
all right once Tony were here. Oh, she’d 
been blind, she’d needed something like 
this to bring her to her senses. Why, love 
wasn’t the thing she’d thought it. Love 
was near, real. Part of one’s life. How 
could she have acted as she had? Life 
wouldn’t be worth the candle without 
Tony. Oh, Janey. Janey. 

Tony found her pacing back and forth, 
back and forth. Two minutes later he was 
at the, phone, speaking to police head- 
quarters, giving information, crisply and 
decisively. There was nothing more to 
do—but wait. Olive sat staring straight 
ahead of her, eyes wide and dry. Tony 
held her hands, trying to compel her to 
believe that Janey was safe. Suddenly 
there was a joyful scream. Mam’selle 
rushed into the room. She was found! 
Janey was found! She had been here— 
in the house, asleep! On the top’ shelf in 
her closet! She had climbed up there to 
get her best hat—and fallen asleep! Oh, 
joyousness! Oh, happiness! Oh, la mé- 
chante! 

Without a word Olive went into Tony’s 
arms. 


TEES happy people sat before the 
fire. Two of them sat on the sofa, 
heads close together. The third sat in a 
little heap at their feet. Two of them 
smiled into each other’s eyes. The third 
gazed tactfully into the fire. Two of them 
wore the blissful expression of those who 
see dreams come true. The third wore the 
bland expression of the cat that swallowed 
the canary. 

There was a peaceful, brooding silence. 

Janey heaved a sigh. “Well, anyway, I 
did it,” she said. 
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LINEN DAMASK 
TABLECLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
ARE NOW THE STYLE 


EANA 


IT ISA JOY TO PLAN A 
..when the table 


us attractive 


Onty a housewife can appreciate 
what it means day after day to plan 
meals for the family—how easily 
it can become an endless monotony. 
And yet there are some housewives 
who find planning their meals a 
joy and a real delight. 

It is always a joy to plan meals 
when the table is attractive, and the 


MEAL 


wy 


secret of the attractive table is in 
the choice of table covering. The 
knowing housewife uses tablecloths 
and napkins of Linen Damask. 


THE SECRET OF THE ATTRACTIVE TABLE IS LINEN DAMASK 


The soft, smooth expanse of white 
brings a freshness and loveliness to 
the table. China and glassware that 
may possibly have become quite 
familiar at each meal, seem to glow 
with new beauty on a background 
of Linen Damask. 

For every meal, Linen Damask 
tablecloths and napkins are sure to 
make your table attractive. And 
these cloths of Irish and Scottish 
origin are far less expensive than 
their reputation implies. 


Informative Booklet 25¢ 


This booklet contains an introduc- 
tory chapter on table coverings by 
Emily Post, author of “Etiquette”, 
the Blue Book of Social Usage. It 
explains the correctness of Linen 
Damask and contains many pictures 
of table settings with descriptions 
of color effects that will suggest 
many new ideas to the housewife. 
Send 25c to The Irish & Scottish Linen 


Damask Guild, Inc., 260 West Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Dept. 9-J. Use coupon. 


> ELIE WAM ASI. 


TABLECLOTHS 


GW" NAPKINS 


t Ampressivedy Contec, JS 


I enclose 25c for which please send me your 
booklet on table coverings and color effects. 
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Makeroomslook larger 


‘OU can weave a spell of space, cheer 

and charm over that small dark room 
that is furnished with odd pieces. Light 
colors add the spaciousness—bright col- 
ors the cheer—and Sapolin Enamels the 
charm. 

The charm of Sapolin (for the 15,000,000 
families in 52 countries who use it) is its 
absolute reliability. 

Every batch of Sapolin Enamel must 
endure a“ glass test” in our laboratories! 

(1) For smoothness, because grit shows up on 

glass. (2) For covering qualities and ease of ap- 

plication, because streakiness shows up on 
glass. (3) For correct color, because slightest 
variation can be detected on glass. (4) For dry- 
ing, non-sticking, and hardening qualities, be- 
cause Sapolin must dry 4 times as fast as ordi- 
nary oil enamels; and must be hard and dry as 
glass in 24 hours. 

Test it and you will find that Sapolin 

dries so hard and smooth it feels like 

glass; and that it cleans like glass. No- 


tice its gorgeous perfection of color. Try 
it on a piece of glass. See and feel for 
yourself. 


Can of enamel — FREE 


Senp ten cents for packing and mailing 
and we will send freea quarter-pint (regu- 
lar 25¢ size can) of Sapolin Decorative 
Enamel (designed especially for use on 
furniture and woodwork). 

Choose the can you wish sent from 
black, white, cream, old ivory, silver- 
gray, vermilion, cardinal red, mahogany, 
deep orange, sky blue, azure blue, ultra- 
marine blue, light green, dark green, oak 
brown or walnut brown. 

Print your own (and your dealer’s) 
name and address, together with color 
desired, on the white corner of this ad 
and mail it with ten cents. We will also 
send color chart and booklet “ 167 things 
you can do with Sapolin.” 


SAPOLIN CO. Inc., Dept. L-5, 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 
VARNISHES—WAXES—POLISHES—LACQUERS 6 ,.., 


Sapolin Co. Inc. 


over her open dressing case. When she 
spoke, it was still without seeing him. 

“T remember the moment when ma- 
dame must have put them in the sleeve 
of my jacket. Immediately after she left, 
Nicolle came in. She examined the bag. 
She pressed the suit down carefully. She 
must have felt the pearls and guessed all.” 
Etianne’s eyes came to life again and en- 
veloped Burlew. “What do you wish me 
to do?” she asked. 

“Youarea plucky 
one!” laughed Bur- 
lew. “No hysterics, 
once you know what 
you're up against. I 
don’t wish you to do 
anything except 
help me to trace Nic- 
olle so that you can share in the reward.” 

“T cannot take money for that sort of 
thing,” said Etianne promptly. “I will 
tell you the little I know. Nicolle told me 
to write to her Poste Restante at Thirty- 
third Street. She said she would address 
me in the same manner.” 


“FTRHAT’S all you know about her in- 
tended movements?” 

“All. It is certainly worth no share in 
any reward.” 

“That depends,” said Burlew, turning 
to go. 

“One moment,” cried Etianne rising 
and stepping doubtfully toward him. 

“What is it, mademoiselle? ” 

“Don’t call me mademoiselle; my name 
is Marie.” 

“T will not call you Marie,” declared 
Burlew. “Beautiful and beloved, if you 
like, but never Marie.” 

“Ah,” murmured Etianne with a sud- 
den upward curve of the corners of her 
mouth, “so the stoker still lives.” 

She was not prepared for the electric 
effect of her words. In an instant he had 
swept her into his arms, and there was no 
doubt as to his intention this time. He 
meant to kiss her, and it frightened her 
to feel that she wished him to. In spite 
of his ambiguous identity, her pride re- 
fused to support her further, and she felt 
her whole self melting against him. To 
her utter amazement, his body grew rigid 
and his hand, creeping to her throat, be- 
gan to choke her. Her eyes gave him a 
terrified glance as her head was forced back. 

“Tell me the address,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Understanding poured through her in a 
flood as she caught sight of Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney in the doorway. Burlew must 
have seen her approach in the cheap little 
mirror on the wall. Etianne felt an over- 
powering inclination to laugh. She choked 
hysterically; but an increased pressure 
from Burlew’s fingers on her throat quickly 
transformed her mirth into a desperate 
gurgle. His fingers loosened cautiously. 

“ Poste Restante,” she gasped. ‘‘Thirty- 
third Street.” 

“At last!” he growled and hurled her 
from him. 

Remembering the location of the bed, 
she let herself go in a wild gyration which 
landed her headlong upon it. Face down 
in the pillows, her body twitching con- 
vulsively, she gave way to a paroxysm of 
sobs alternating with laughter. 

“Hysterics,” grunted Burlew, and 
turned to show great surprise at the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Stephan Courtney. ‘What 
the deuce are you doing here, Estelle? 
Didn’t I ask you to let me handle this 
alone?” 

“I wouldn’t have missed it for any- 
thing,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney, lick- 
ing her lips. “That’s the sort of thing she 
needs, only I wish you had gone further.” 


XIII 


‘WO uneventful days succeeded; at 
least they were comparatively un- 
eventful to Etianne. Somewhat to her 


surprise she was permitted to go and come 
as she pleased, provided she was on hand 
for Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s elastic dress- 
ing and undressing hours. Her liberty, 
however, was only apparent in two senses 
of the word. In the first place, she was 
imprisoned by circumstances. With no 
friend and very little money at her dis- 
posal, what could she do in so strange and 
vast a city? Fortunately it was laid out 
in squares and num- 
bers, which enabled 
her to walk around 
one block, then two, 
then three, and find 
her way back to the 
house. Farther than 
that she dared not 
go, for, in the second 
place, she was deterred by an uneasy feel- 
ing that she was being constantly followed. 

In the meantime Mr. Burlew had not 
been idle. It took him only a few hours to 
learn of Nicolle’s movements up to the 
moment of her leaving the Grand Central 
Station. By noon of the next day he had 
ascertained that her ticket had not been 
taken up by any conductor and that her 
trunk remained unclaimed. It was easy 
to deduce that in all probability she had 
not left the city, although the evidence 
was by no means final. She could, of 
course, have gone on another ticket or by 
any other route, but where else would she 
find as ready a market for her stolen wares 
as in New York? He called his faithful 
serving man into conference. 


“(XELESTIN, do you remember Nicolle, 
Madame Smith’s maid?” he asked 
as a starter. 

“Nicolle is not easily forgotten,” mum- 
bled Celestin. 

“Do you, by chance, know where she is 
at the present moment?” 

Celestin glanced at the clock. “She is 
probably dressing Madame Smeet’s hair.” 

“This is serious business, Celestin,” 
said Burlew sharply. ‘‘She quarreled with 
Mrs. Smith on the way from the boat. 
She continued to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion alone, bought a ticket and checked 
her trunk to Albany, but apparently did 
not go herself. I believe she is in the city. 
If you can locate her promptly without 
her knowing she has been located, I will 
give you two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“T will take it in fifties by tomorrow 
night,” said Celestin, starting for the door. 
“I am naturally excused until then?” he 
added over his shoulder. 

“Celestin !” 

He stopped and turned. ‘‘Monsieur?” 

“It’s a serious affair and I trust you. 
You understand?” 

“Monsieur’s confidence is well placed. 
Discretion is my watchword. I shall see 
many old friends, but while they drink I 
shall only appear to do so. Loving to talk, 
I shall permit certain of my compatriots 
to do the talking. Have I gathered 
monsieur’s meaning?” 


“JOU have indeed,” replied Burlew ap- 

provingly. “I only trust the young 
woman of our quest misses her step in one 
way or another. She is so exceedingly 
clever a person that you seem to me a 
trifle over-confident.”” 

Slightly more than a day later he was 
paying Celestin the promised money in 
fifty-dollar notes. ‘‘Correct?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and easily earned.” 

“Give me the details.” 

“She has taken a room in the basement 
of Baston l'Etoile, who makes his living 
in an illicit manner. She has gone out but 
once in daytime to an unknown destina-, 
tion, but takes the air at night when all 
honest people should be sitting late over a 
dinner graced with Baston’s excellent 
though illegal wine.” 
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THE CRAS so? BeALE Re oF INE Pe TION 


One of the best known foot 
specialists in the Middle West 


writes as follows: 


“‘Here is one good reason why no layman ever 
should pare a corn: Many people, unskilled in 
using a razor, misgauge the depth of acorn. This 
results in cutting into the flesh. Then foreign 
bodies enter... and there is havoc to pay, with 
consequences sometimes most serious.” 


Dr. Cart Israet, 
17 N. State St., Chicago. 


If you prefer to treat- your corns by the paring 
method, let a chiropodist do it. That is the advice 
which Blue-jay advertising has always given. 

But if you would end your corns at home . . . use 
Blue-jay. Because it is the safe and the gentle way. 

Safe ... because you cannot ‘‘over-treat” the 
corn with medication. Each Blue-jay plaster con- 
tains just the right amount of the medication to end 
the corn, Never too much nor too little. 

Gentle . . . because the cool and velvety Blue-jay 
pad instantly relieves the pressure and pain . . . while 


FAMOUS FEET 


Dainty MAE Murray says: “1 regard 
a corn as excess baggage . . . as silly as 
the troubles carried by the Old Man of 


the Sea. With Bluesjay at the corner 
drug store, there is no alibi for a corn.” 


EveLyN Law says: “A corn is hardly a 
luxury for anybody ... But for a danc- 
er it is agony ... When I notice 
any suggestion of callus on the toe, I 
immediately apply a Blue=jay plaster.” 


the magic wax gently proceeds to loosen the corn. 
The new 1927 Blue-jay offers you several new 
refinements. A dainty white pad, instead of a blue 
one. A more flexible disc to fit even the odd-shaped 
corn, And a sprightly new package, to charm the 
fastidious. Your druggist now has the new and 
better Blue-jay at no increase in price over the old. 
For calluses and bunions . . . get quick relief and » 
comfort with Bluesjay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


@B. & B., 1927 
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Slenderizing fashions 
for stout women and misses 


SIZES 36 TO 58 BUST 


LADIES’ HOMI 


À 


This STYLE BOO 
1S yours FREE! 


ANE BRYANT’S new Fall Style 
Book is to be yours Free! One 
copy is reserved here for you—wait- 
ing for you merely to fill in your 
nameand address on coupon below. 
This season you, too, are to have 
your choice of Fifth'Avenue’s best, 
most beautiful, and becoming styles— 
all re-designed by Lane Bryant, all 
given slenderizing lines to add to 
the charm of every stout woman. 


The Styles Approved by Seven Cities 


Lane Bryant’s seven Large Retail 
Stores in seven cities give us a com- 
plete opportunity to see and toknow 
exactly what the most stylish women 
are wearing. The big Style Store of 
Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth 
Avenue’s shopping centre, caters 


to New York’s best dressed stout 
women. And so your Lane Bryant 
Style Book brings you your choice 
of all that Fifth Avenue approves. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 


A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant is'the world’s largest producer 
of Styles for Stout Women. These garments 
are all not merely larger sizes—but are re- 
designed styles, re-proportioned not only 
to fit, but to slenderize the stout figure. 

Every woman of full figure, every stout 
miss, should see for herself the new 
beauty that comes with Lane Bryant Styles. 


Lower Prices—A Large Saving 


Lane Bryant’s service and skill in design- 
ing for the full figure are offered to you ata 
saving in price. Send for your Free Style 
Book. See the latest Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Shoes, Hats, and all dress accessories. 


fane Pryant 


39th STREET AT FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 


Lane Bryant, Dept. 52, 39th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
“PLEASE mail me my free copy of the new Lane Bryant Fall Style Book. 
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“What you tell me is of great interest,” 
said Burlew. “Has your friend, Baston, a 
family?” 

“ A wife and two camels of daughters, of 
a size and age to do a man’s work each.” 

“In that case ——” began Burlew and 
stopped. “Sit down, Celestin.” 

“What!” cried Celestin, amazed at the 
order. 

“Sit down,” repeated Burlew calmly. 
“Tt is a sign that I am going to make you 
my friend for a day or two.” 

“T am honored,” said Celestin, seating 
himself on the extreme edge of a chair. 

“My friend,” continued Mr. Burlew, 
“T regret to inform you that the young 
woman, Nicolle, is doubtless carrying 
about her person fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of pearls which belong to Madame 
Stephan Courtney. You show little, if 
any, surprise. Did you know about it?” 


“NTO,” SAID Celestin coolly, “I did not 

know about it; but I am far beyond 
feeling surprise once the name of Nicolle 
has entered into any matter. What is your 
suggestion?” 

“I dislike the police ——” began Bur- 
lew. 

“So do I,” interjected Celestin. 

“In fact, they are unavailable in the 
present case,” continued Burlew. “I sug- 
gest that you get the pearls without any 
unnecessary fuss. From the nature of the 
place in which Nicolle is staying, I doubt 
if she dares leave them behind when she 
goes out.” 

“Tt is highly improbable,” agreed Ce- 
lestin, his eyes narrowing. 

“There will be a reward of which you 
will receive half,” continued Burlew in a 
level tone. “The other half will go to a 
certain person who has given me aid. 
Why don’t you inquire the amount?” 

“Because the satisfaction I will take in 
despoiling Nicolle makes the money a 
secondary consideration, monsieur,” re- 
plied Celestin, rising and starting to go. 

“One moment,” said Burlew. “There 
is another matter of equal importance and 
perhaps greater difficulty. I would like 
you to get from Nicolle the full name of 
the young person who is acting as Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney’s maid.” 

“You mean Marie Robert?” 

“That is only part of her name; for the 
rest of it I will give you a thousand dollars. 
Added to the twenty-five hundred which 
would be your share of the reward, you 
will be in possession of quite a nest egg.” 

“Expect me, monsieur; if not before 
midnight, then shortly after,” said Ce- 
lestin as he hurried toward the door. 

By making use of the Subway he ar- 
rived while the evening was still young in 
that maze where Fourth Street crosses 
Eleventh in a most astonishing manner; 
where Waverly Place jumps a block or 
two and then continues, apparently in- 
different to its broken back, and where one 
may confidently walk west on a certain 
street and presently find oneself heading 
east. 

This neighborhood is the bane of present- 
day New York cab drivers, but makes the 
foreigner feel strangely at home. 


ELESTIN’S eyes were exceptionally 
good and spied Nicolle at a great dis- 
tance the moment she issued from Baston’s 
basement. He watched which way she 
went and five minutes later contrived to 
meet her in the most natural manner just 
as they were passing under a street light. 
Though their shoulders all but brushed, 
he kept on for a step before turning his 
head and crying in great surprise: “But 
it is Nicolle! Nicolle, my dear.” 

She stopped and turned, also showing 
great surprise. “Why, Celestin! What 
are you doing here?” 

“What should I be doing but looking 
for the burrow of that rascal Baston? I 
feel the need of some of his homemade 
Burgundy. Come help me find it, and we 
will drink together for old times’ sake.” 

“You know I never drink,” said Nicolle 
pleasantly, “but I can tell you which way 


to go. Follow this street to the corner, 
turn right and watch for steps that go 
down instead of up. That is Baston’s 
place.” 
“Oh, I know it well enough, once I see 
it,” said Celestin, “but why not join me?” 
“I can’t tonight,” said Nicolle, still 


speaking in sugared tones. “I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“A rendezvous,” cried Celestin jeal- 
ously. 


“No, no,” laughed Nicolle with a wave 
of her hand and started to walk. 


E FOLLOWED her, speaking in im- 

passioned gasps. “Ah, Nicolle! To 
others always, but never tome? One kiss, 
one pressure of the hand, one faint promise 
that you will see me again, if only to 
torture me.” 

“Of course,” she cried gayly, stopping 
in the black shadow of the church on 
Eleventh Street. “When and where shall 
we meet, you dear wicked Celestin?” 

“The kiss, the pressure first,” cried the 
valet hoarsely, taking her in his arms and 
half lifting her off her feet. 

Finding herself forced to kiss him, 
Nicolle did it with a thoroughness which 
made his hair stand on end. For a mo- 
ment he almost forgot his mission, but not 
quite. Hard pellets beneath her blouse 
pressed through to him with an electri- 
fying message, and his hand, creeping up 
her back toward the nape of the neck in 
the most approved hungry-lover fashion, 
soon found confirmation that she was 
wearing a necklace of sorts. If the pearls 
were real, of course there must be two 
knots guarding each of them and he could 
consequently break the string without 
fear of loss. 

While he kissed, his fingers bit into the 
smooth muscles of her back. The blouse 
was one of those foolish ones with an 
opening at the top, held by a bow of 
ribbon. Through it his index finger caught 
the string, wrapped it round, gave it a 
quick twist, broke it, and dragged out a 
slithering snake of moonlight. 

As Nicolle attempted to scream. he 
jammed his mouth against hers with a 
violence which bruised her lips and almost 
broke her teeth. Holding her head fixed 
in that smothering position with one 
powerful hand, he thrust the pearls into 
his trousers pocket with the other. She 
writhed, and when he felt her sinking to 
her knees, he let her go. 


ANDS to her throat, she knelt at his 

feet, gasping for breath. “Celestin,” 

she whimpered finally, “divide with me.” 

“Divide!” he cried with feigned sur- 

prise. “I don’t want your silly beads. 

All I ask is the true and full name of 
Marie Robert.” 

Nicolle stared up at him unbelievingly, 
her jaw fallen open. She struggled to her 
feet and took a staggering step toward 
him. ‘“ You mean you'll give them back?” 

“Why not?” 

“Her true name is Marie Etianne 
Roberte Descaux de la Presmontaigne. 
She is the daughter of the widow of Count 
Roni de la Presmontaigne, who lives in 
the Maison de l’Etang Fleuri just off the 
Rue de l'Annonciation.” A 

“Marie Etianne Roberte Descaux de 
la Presmontaigne,” repeated the valet 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” confirmed Nicolle with an eager 
nod, 

“What is her little name? I mean what 
do they call her at home?” 

“Etianne. I have told you all, Celestin. 
Now give me back my beads.” 

“You interest me,” said Celestin, frown- 
ing. “I don’t know why you attach so 
much importance to your bauble, but 
since you do perhaps it will enable me to 
collect from you at least one of half a 
dozen broken promises. When is your 
next night off?” 

“Now,” replied Nicolle promptly, her 
eyes coming to life. “I will go with you 
wherever you say; not tomorrow or next 
week, but now.” 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Imperial Salad 
Sony Recipe book, page 14 
x i 


Chase the appetite blues 


AA Put zest into your summer menus 
with the variety and delicacy that 
asparagus gives you~at such little cost 


“Too hot to eat” —" tired of food”—how many times have 
you felt that way? 


And really it is so unnecessary. For California Canned 
Asparagus will tempt the laziest appetite. 


Dainty appetizers and cocktails—cool, refreshing salads— 


Write for this FREE Book there are dozens of delightful asparagus dishes that you can 
Scores of delightful recipes to give your make in a moment. 
meals new variety. Address Dept. 122, F n r 
Canners League, 451 Montgomery Street, For here is a delicacy, ready-to-serve,—and economical, too. 
San Francisco, ‘California. No trimming, no waste, and today it costs less than it has 
for years. 


So add asparagus to your menus. Take advantage of the 
C ALIFORNI A healthful variety it offers. It will give your meals new zest, 
E and you'll outwit the appetite blues—every time. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 122,—451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Packed in 3 sizes of cans- 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans 


Yankee Asparagus Salad 
Recipe book, page 13 


Salmon-Asparagus Salad 
Recipe book, page 14 
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Like a Film of Flexible Glass 


Johnson's Liquid Wax is recom- 
mended by leading automobile 
manufacturers for polishing and 
preserving lacquer- finished cars 


Hot dishes and liquids do not mar 

the beautiful, thin, glasslike protec- 

tion given by Johnson's Liquid Wax 
the greaseless furniture polish 


Johnson's Liquid Wax never be- 
comes soft and sticky even in the 
hottest weather. Consequently, it 

does not gather dust and lint 


It Protects and Beautifies 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax will fill a real need 
in your home—cleaning, preserving and beau- 
tifying all finished surfaces. It is so hard, dry 
and greaseless that a thin coat spread on 
floors, furniture and woodwork is like encas- 
ing them in flexible glass armor. 

Johnson’s Wax instantly cleans off all soil 
and grime—polishes easily to a gleaming, 
deep-toned lustre—and preserves the original 
finish whether it be of varnish, lacquer, wax 
or paint. 

Don’t deny yourself any longer the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction given by waxed floors. 
The new Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment 
makes it easy for every woman to have them, 
thus enhancing the charm of her home simply 
by giving the rugs and furnishings a back- 
ground of gleaming waxed floors. 

Besides being beautiful and decorative, 
waxed floors have many practical advantages. 
They do not show heel-prints and are not 
slippery. Then, waxed floors require but 


S. C. JOHNSON © SON ‘The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


Canadian Factory: 


half the care and practically no expense. 
Costly refinishing can be entirely eliminated. 


All you do is to spread a thin coat of John- 
son’s Polishing Wax over the present finish. 
Then run the Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
over the surface. Instantly—like magic—the 
floors take on a rich, lasting, wear-resistant 
lustre. There is no stooping, kneeling or soil- 
ing of hands. The Polisher requires not the 
slightest effort—it runs itself—you just walk 
along and guide it. 

Progressive merchants, neighborhood 
stores and painters furnish their customers 
Rental Service on Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
ishers by the day or half day. Take advantage 
of this new, easy, electric way to wax-polish 
all your floors in less time than it takes to do 
a single room by old-fashioned hand methods. 

Make an appointment to rent a Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher from your nearest gro- 
cery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or 
department store. Its easy operation and 
beautifying results will delight you. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
BRANTFORD 


PASTE or LIQUID ~~ CLEANS~-POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 
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(Continued from Page 164) 


For an instant Celestin was taken aback, 
but he recovered his poise almost im- 
mediately. “All right, my girl. A prom- 
ise is a promise, but I assure you this one 
is going to be different from all the rest. 
Let’s find a cab.” 


XIV 


INTINUING the réle of eager lover, 

Celestin helped Nicolle deferentially 
into a taxicab and gave the driver his 
master’s address. During the long ride 
uptown Nicolle became more and more 
smitten with her escort’s charms and 
seemed bent on drugging him with her 
kisses. His right arm encircled her, but 
his left fist, thrust into his trousers pocket, 
was closed solidly around the mass of 
pearls. Although he knew her intention 
as certainly as if it had been blazoned in 
letters of fire, he could not help feeling a 
species of numbing ecstasy under her 
caresses and uttered a sigh of mingled 
regret and thanksgiving when the cab 
suddenly drew up to the curb. 

“Where are we?” demanded Nicolle, 
startled and angry because she felt that a 
few minutes more would have made her 
mistress of the situation. 

“Hush, my dear,” murmured Celestin 
earnestly. “‘It is my master’s apartment. 
In no place in the city could we be assured 
of more comfort and greater privacy. At 
this hour in the evening it is impossible 
that monsieur should be at home.” 

“I am afraid,” said Nicolle, her eyes 
widening as she remembered the friend- 
ship between the true owner of the pearls 
and Mr. Curtis Burlew. “Let us go else- 
where.” 

“Nonsense,” said Celestin, releasing 
himself roughly from her clinging hands 
and stepping from the cab. “Wait here 
while I make sure that the coast is clear.” 

He was gone. Nicolle sank back in an 
attitude of tension and despair. Her 
hands worked and her eyes flickered from 
side to side as her mind leaped from one 
possibility to another without ever finding 
a sure way out of her troubles. 

Celestin, having composed his hair and 
his emotions in the lift, walked calmly into 
the presence of his master and found him 
attended by three men, two of them in 
uniform. They were not policemen, but 
even so, Celestin was instantly on his 
guard. Like a startled cat he drew him- 
self into a springy bunch of tensed muscles, 
mumbled an apology, and turned to go 
out. 


“TT’S all right, Celestin,” laughed Bur- 

lew. “Out of my great confidence in 
you, I sent for these inspectors and an ap- 
praiser. Come forward and show us your 
prize. I know by your footwork that 
you've certainly got it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Celestin, advancing and 
laying the broken necklace in his master’s 
outstretched hand. 

Burlew spread the string on the table 
beneath a lamp and counted. “According 
to the person interested,” he declared, 
“there is one pearl missing.” 

“What!” cried Celestin, and plunged 
his hand into his left-hand trousers’ 
pocket. “Are you sure, sir?” 

“I am positive,” said Burlew, “for one 
can see that the string does not balance 
from the master pearl. However, don’t 
let that worry you, Celestin. You have 
done admirably and are fully entitled to 
your full share in the reward.” 

“No, no,” cried Celestin, frowning and 
distracted. “If there is one missing it 
must be in her clothes. I shall go and 
get it.” . 

“One moment,” said the appraiser, who 
had picked up the necklace and was study- 
ing it curiously. “Tell your man to wait, 
Mr. Burlew—outside.” 

“You heard him, Celestin,” ordered 
Burlew. “Wait in my bedroom. We may 
need you for something else.” 

As soon as the valet had left the room 
the appraiser drew from his pocket a tiny 
machine built on the principle of a minia- 
ture stereopticon. He attached the cord 


with which it was provided to a lamp 
socket and placed the necklace in such a 
manner that one of the principal pearls 
received the full strength of an incandes- 
cent beam. Kneeling down, he glanced 
through the finder, and then rose promptly 
to his feet again. He lifted the pearls and 
balanced them in his hand. 

“The weight and texture are perfect,” 
he said calmly, “but only the ruby in the 
clasp is real.” 

“What?” gasped Burlew. 
sure?” 

“There can be no mistake,” confirmed 
the appraiser. “This is a copy made by 
the greatest expert in the world. It cost in 
the neighborhood of eighteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“What would be the duty?” asked 
Burlew after a long pause. 

“One thousand and eighty dollars.” 


“Are you 


GAIN there was a long pause, during 
which Burlew tied his brows into a 
knot with the intensity of his concentra- 
tion. He had had his plans carefully laid 
out, but the amazing turn of the wheel 
of fortune had subjected them to drastic 
readjustment. 

He not only had to find himself in the 
confusion, but he had to reweigh a whole 
set of ethical values and balance certain 
probabilities against a regiment of pos- 
sibilities. What were the chances that 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney would ever find 
out how she had been duped unless he 
told her? What good would it do her if 
she did find out? Would he be justified 
in making her pay the reward she had 
promised for the return of this identical 
necklace? That was the crucial question, 
and he settled it in his own mind by a 
compromise. 

“Will you accept my check for the duty 
and give a receipt?” he asked of the ap- 
praiser. 

The man turned to the elder of the two 
inspectors with an inquiring glance. 

“Sure,” said the senior inspector. “The 
chief’s orders were that owing to the 
peculiar circumstances Mr. Burlew was to 
be allowed to pay the duty and we’d give 
him a clean bill. Of course, we thought it 
was going to run into a lot more money, 
but the case isn’t changed, as far as I can 
see. We don’t usually take checks, but the 
chief said to do it from you, Mr. Burlew.” 

Burlew wrote his check for the required 
amount and received a specific receipt, 
giving an accurate description of the string 
of pearls. Celestin was then summoned. 
The men accepted some clandestine hos- 
pitality and withdrew, leaving Burlew 
alone with his valet. 

“Well, Celestin, I congratulate you,” 
said Burlew. “We’ll attend to the col- 
lection of the reward tomorrow. Did you 
have much of a struggle?” 

“Yes,” said Celestin fervently. ‘‘An- 
other ten minutes and she would have had 
the best of me. Nevertheless, if you say 
the word, I’ll go downstairs.and get the 
other pearl.” 

“Downstairs? I thought you said it 
was in the lady’s clothes?” 


“TT MUST be. She’s in a cab outside 
F I waiting for me to tell her if the coast 
is clear for her to come up. Perhaps that 
would be the best way, monsieur. You 
could hold her while I get the pearl.” 

“No. Wait a minute. What about the 
other matter—the name of the girl?” 

“She is Marie Etianne Roberte Descaux 
de la Presmontaigne. Mademoiselle 
Etianne is what they call her at home.” 

“Why, she must be a niece or cousin or 
something to Prince Raoul.” 

“She is his niece, monsieur. Her father 
was Comte Roni.” 

“Good old Roni! 
him?” 

“He’s dead—been dead for six years. 
The girl lived with her mother at the 
Maison de l’Étang Fleuri, in that cul-de- 
sac off the Rue de l'Annonciation. Prob- 
ably she was on the verge of starvation 
when Nicolle put it into her head to be a 
lady’s maid.” 

“Nicolle?” 


What’s become of 


ROXBURY 
Greylock Rugs 


COLOR... 
the magic means 
of creating beauty 


Can you imagine a world without color? How 
drab! How monotonous! How altogether de- 
void of charm! 

Color is the keynote of modern decorating. 
Through its use the home is being transformed. 
The old air of formality and sombreness is giv- 
ing way to a new spirit of cheerfulness and 
friendliness. Now each room expresses the 
individuality of its owner plus a joyous and 
sympathetic appreciation of color and color 
harmony. 

If you are looking for rugs that are colorful. . . 
and distinctive... rugs in keeping with modern 
decorative tendencies, ask your dealer to show 
you the new Roxbury Greylocks. They are 
almost sure to please you, as few modern rugs 
can equal their beauty. 

An interesting booklet on home decoration, "The Lure of 
Color,” will be mailed free on request. Use coupon below, 
ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Mills at Saxonville, Mass. 


Like walking on 
Springtime turf 


ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Yes, you may send me, without charge, the 
Roxbury booklet on home decoration. 


Name. = — 


Street — = = 


City and State. 
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C fhe way of a Maid 


with a man, a woman and a tradesman 


There are three moods, modes or manners, in which 
one writes letters . . . There is the Feminine Mood— 
one’s letters to a man. The Social Mood —one’s letters to 
awoman. And the Business Mood —'‘Enclosed please 
Jind check!’’. . . Each requires a different and ap- 
propriate paper, just as surely as a dance, a tea 
and a shopping trip have each their appropriate 


gown .. . From among the many Montag 
Fashionable Writing Papers we suggest — 


For THE FEMININE Moop—an exquisite paper— 
Montag’s Penistone Weave in lavender, blond, white 
or gray (lower illustration). 


For THE SOCIAL Moop—a smart, gay paper— 
Montag’s Tweedette in blond, lavender, gray or 
white (upper illustration). 
ForTHE Business Moop—afine, simple paper 
— Montag’s Old English Crushed Bond in white, 
gray, orchid or blond (middle illustration). 


These and other Montag papers are sold by 
stationers and department stores at prices 
ranging from$1,00to$2.50perquire box. 
If not on display near you, send 25¢ 
for The Generous Mood Portfolio 
A de luxe sampler-assortment of six 
different exquisite papers and en- 
velopes for your selection and use, 
offering a choice of personal writ- 
ing paper for every mood. An 
excellent bridge prize, vacation 
or guest room supply. Sent 
postpaid for 25 cents—four 
for a dollar. Interesting Mood 
Brochure, free upon request. 
MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. 
Deer. H. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 


Fashionable 


Etiquette Demands 


Writing Papers 


the Personal Letter 


“Yes; she attended the Comtesse de 
la Presmontaigne while there was still 
money.” 

“I begin to understand,” said Burlew. 
“Get me Mrs. Stephan Courtney on the 
telephone.” ' 

A moment later he was speaking over 
the wire. “Hello, Estelle! I think I can 
promise that you’ll have your necklace 
back tomorrow, perhaps with a pearl or 
two missing, but there is a little matter 
that needs clearing up. I’ve got to talk 
to Marie again. Has she gone to bed?” 
There was a pause; then he continued: 
“All right; I’ll be around in a quarter of 
an hour. And don’t thank me; it was the 
reward that did it.” 

He left the instrument and turned to 
Celestin. “Go down and get rid of 
Nicolle. Take her away before you tell her 
she can raise the roof for all we care.” 

“Monsieur is no longer afraid of the 


Celestin as he hurried out. 

Burlew gave him a few minutes’ start 
before he went down to the street himself, 
hailed a taxi and gave Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney’s address. 


E WAS not surprised that at that 

late hour she should open the door to 
him in person. “Hello, Curt,” she said 
feelingly. “Thanks awfully. Marie is ex- 
pecting you in her room.” 

“Her room?” repeated Burlew with a 
frown. 

“Yes; I don’t think it’s wise to give her 
a chance to bolt. You remember the way, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Burlew. 

He left his things on a chair in the main 
hall and went up to Etianne’s room. Re- 
assured by seeing a streak of light gleam- 
ing along the crack under the door, he 
knocked. There was silence and then, as 
he knocked again, a startled voice said: 
“Come in.” 

He opened the door and stood transfixed 
on the threshold. Etianne, with a book on 
her knees, dressed in Nicolle’s best chemise 
de nuit and propped high on the pillows, 
stared at him with sudden welcome and 
then with growing terror in her eyes. 
“What do you want?” she whispered. 

A surge of fury welled up through Bur- 
lew’s veins as he realized the trick that 
had been played on him. “I was told you 
expected me,” he said coldly. “I see it 
was not true.” 

“No,” replied Etianne, never taking her 
eyes from his face and drawing the covers 
up with trembling fingers. “It wasn’t 
true. Please go away.” 

“Don’t look at me like that,” cried 
Burlew irascibly. ‘‘Nobody’s going to 
hurt you, least of all me.” 

“Oh, thank you,” stammered Etianne, 
on the verge of tears. ‘Please go away.” 

“Poor kid, you are frightened. Listen. 
I’ve got to talk to you. I'll stand just out- 
side the door while you put something on.”” 

He did as he promised, and a little later 
barely caught the sound of a small voice 
saying: “ You may come in now.” 


‘TIANNE was standing in the center of 

the floor draped in Nicolle’s peignoir, 
which was both too broad and too long for 
her. She had wrapped it almost twice 
around her body, and it hung in a double 
flounce just above her bare toes. With her 
hands crossed on her breast to hold the 
dressing gown, head erect and slender 
form, she presented an entrancing picture. 
“Tell me what you wished to see me 
about,” she said. 

“Tt is this,” he complied, his gaze glued 
to her feet. ‘Through your assistance 
the pearls have been recovered, and to- 
morrow you will be offered half the re- 
ward. I wish you to promise to take the 
money and return at once to France.” 

“I can’t take money for what I did,” 
said Etianne without hesitation. 

“I don’t think you quite understand 
the situation,” continued Burlew pa- 
tiently. “Either you are a voluntary agent 
of the law entitled to compensation, or 


you are open to the suspicion of being an 
accomplice. If you prefer the latter, you 
will probably find yourself deported within 
twenty-four hours as an undesirable alien.” 

“How can they do that when I’ve never 
had an affair in my life?” she asked with 
spirit. “I’m not married, and I’ve scarcely 
ever spoken to a married man.” 

“There are many kinds of moral turpi- 
tude, mademoiselle. In the eyes of the 
law it is just as bad—or worse—to steal a 
string of pearls as it is to borrow a hus- 
band. Naturally, if you are rewarded for 
helping to recover the stolen property, it 
will occur to no officer to prosecute you 
as an accomplice. On the other hand, even 
with the money you should not stay here 
a moment longer than necessary.”” 

“Why?” 

“You will have at least two redoubt- 
able enemies.” 

“You mean Nicolle and madame?” 

“Yes,” 

“I do not like to run away.” 

“JOU won't be running away. You'll 
be fighting with your wits as they 
fight with theirs, Do you promise?” 

“You leave me no choice.” She paused, 
then continued solemnly: “I promise on 
condition that you go at once. Tomorrow 
I shall have my shoes on.” 

“I can’t go,” he replied as gravely, let- 
ting his eyes travel upward until they met 
hers. “I couldn’t move if the house was 
on fire. You are more than just beautiful; 
you are adorable. You stir things in me 
I didn’t know were there. I believe I’m in 
love with you.” 

“You—in love with a lady’s maid!” 

“Why not? Do you think you couldn't 
love a stoker?” 

She made a quick movement as if draw- 
ing herself together. ‘‘That is another 
matter, a forgotten matter.” 

“Ts it?” he insisted, stepping close and 
laying hold of her wrists lightly. “If that 
is so, why are you trembling?” 

“Tm trembling because I’ve been so 
horribly lonely. You don’t know how 
terrible it is to be alone.” : 

“That isn’t quite true,” said Burlew, 
tightening his hold. “You're trembling 
because you're in love with a stoker, an 
ex-stoker, to be exact.” 

She met his eyes squarely. “I don't 
deny,” she said, steadying her lips, “that 
I could have fallen in love with the stoker. 
It was a shock to find that such a thing 
was possible to me; but it is true, so I ad- 
mit it.” He started to draw her to him. 
“Wait!” she continued. “That’s quite 
different, however, from giving one’s heart 
to a masquerader, a jumping jack, a per- 
son who is one thing today and another 
tomorrow. Monsieur—since you call me 
mademoiselle I will take the privilege of 
the servants’ hall and call you monsieur— 
I'll thank you to leave my room at once.” 


“T WEAR no mask,” replied Burlew. “I 
am a member of the stokers’ union 
and hold a certificate of discharge without 
a black mark. It testifies to my only pro- 
fession. Would you like to see it?’’ 

“I remind you that you are no longer 
talking to your mistress’s lady’s maid.” 

“The person to whom you refer,” said 
Burlew, coloring with temper, “never was 
and never will be my mistress in any sense 
of the word. As for you, you are merely 
Etianne de la Presmontaigne—a woman; 
and I am merely Curtis Burlew—a man. 
Wherever you go or whatever you do, you 
can’t get away from that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that it is my fortune to adore 
you, Etianne; as it is your destiny to love 
me for adoring you.” 

“You are impertinent, overbearing, in- 
solent—just like the stoker,” she cried, 
fell to her knees, buried her face in her 
arm, and burst into hysterical sobbing. 

Burlew gathered her up, and at the 
lightness of her a dazed look came into his 
face. He carried her to the bed, laid her 
down carefully and knelt beside her. 

“Good night,” he whispered. 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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Hets..a feminine stance 


Feet firmly planted : - graceful legs in smart sport hose - - not a professional stance 


- - but a charming feminine one! McCallum sport hose cling to the contour of the 


leg. Their weave of two-toned silk gives them sheen, sleekness. It is a combina- 
tion that makes for wear on the golf course or on the daily rounds of shopping. In 
colorings, there are shades of McCallum to match or complement any sport frock. 
You may have the choice of all-silk hose with novelty ribs or of silk-and-wool 
with slenderizing clocks. You may have an infinite variety - - all with the beauty 


and perfection that is McCallum. The price range of McCallum begins at two dollars. 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


McCallum sport hose include styles of 
heavy all-silk, silkeand-wool, and No. 287 
in a weave known as snake skin. 


For shadings, for style, for prices send 
for the compact little book .. McCallum 
Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass. 
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(œ~ JEN fondly remember the 
cooky jar of the 
“good old days”? along 
with the ‘‘swimmin’ 
hole” in the creek. They think 


with pleasure of the ‘baking days” 
of a long time ago. Grandmothers, 
too, remember the ‘‘baking days” 
—with pleasure that they're 
gone. But children to-day have 
no less joy in life, for mothers 
now get from grocers’ shelves 
dozens of things in packages, 
cans, and glass which even the long 
days of work in grandmother’s 


time could not provide. 

The wonder of to-day. So 
many things can now be bought 
which once required a lot of labor. 
And we now know so much more 
A little 
while ago people thought that dan- 


about the food we eat. 


ger lurked in food in cans. We Q 
now know that food sterilized in 
sealed cans is, of all foods, most 
surely safe. Only now have we ©) 
learned how important it is for 

We have 
only lately learned how important it is, and how we can be sure, 
that milk shall be always pure and absolutely clean. 

We now know how to be sure. Evaporated Milk is the 
modern form of pure milk that is absolutely safe. It is sterilized 
in sealed cans—scientifically clean. Not a thing is added to the 
pure milk. Not a thing is taken from it but part of the water. 


everyone to have a liberal amount of milk every day. 


By removing water, the milk is brought to the definite standard of 
richness fixed by the Government. The sterilization in the sealed can 
is an absolute guarantee that it is safe, wholesome milk. It comes 
to your pantry fresh and sweet and absolutely free from anything 
that can harm the health which nature designed it to promote. 

Milk is called “Nature’s most perfect food.” 
milk—when it contains all the food 


But it is 
that only when it is “whole” 


elements which nature puts in milk. Evaporated Milk a/ways 
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The charm of ) 
other days 


There 


is no cream line in Evaporated Milk. 


contains all those elements. 


The cream never separates as in 
ordinary milk. It is kept in the 
milk by the homogenization process 
—the breaking up of the fat globules 
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drop is always uniformly rich in all 


the food elements of milk. 
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water added, 
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(Continued from Page 168) 


She put out one hand gropingly, found 
his hand and drew it down for an instant 
beside her own. Then she pushed it away 
violently, sobbed “Go away—please go 
away!” and turned on her face, her arms 
outstretched in a gesture of abandon. 

He arose, tiptoed to the door, hesi- 
tated, looked back, and then left the room 
in a panic of haste. 


XV 


N THE following morning Mrs. 

Stephan Courtney’s establishment 
was astir at an unwontedly early hour. The 
lady herself was up by nine o’clock and 
out by ten, on some errand she could not 
intrust to a deputy. She had not dressed 
alone, however. She had summoned her 
maid and watched her with a curious, 
greedy look throughout the period of her 
ministrations. 

“You are pulling my hair, Marie. You 
seem a little nervous this morning.” 

“Tam sorry, madame. I shall take more 
care.” 

“Mr. Burlew kept you up rather late 
last night.” Etianne flushed and bit her 
lip, but did not reply. “I hope the inter- 
view did not disturb your monumental 
complacence. It struck me as being rather 
odd that he should have telephoned a re- 
quest to see you alone at such a late hour.” 

“T have no doubt that he explained to 
madame exactly what happened.” 

“Oh, no. He’s always discreet. I can 
assure you, you have no cause to worry on 
that account.” 

“Am I to assume that madame is in a 
position to give references?” 

Mrs. Stephan Courtney flushed in spite 
of herself. “Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or you'll find yourself in the streets, 
where you belong,” she retorted angrily. 

“T am beginning to believe that there 
are worse places,” said Etianne quietly. 
“In the streets I would at least be on 
guard. I would be safe from the sort of 
treachery madame practiced against me 
last night.” 

“Treachery? What a big word for a 
servant girl to use! Do you think I should 
have had him announced by the butler?” 

“There is nothing to be gained now by 
discussion. I can only say that if the key 
to my room is not returned to me at once 
I shall not spend tonight in this house.” 

“Indeed! Where do you think you will 
go? You talk as if you had heard from 
Nicolle. If it is to her you wish to go, I’m 
sure no one will stop you.” 


Y HALF-PAST TEN Mrs. Stephan 

Courtney had returned from her er- 
rand, and at eleven Mr. Burlew arrived, 
accompanied by Celestin, who remained 
in the hall while his master was shown 
into the drawing-room. E 

“Have you the pearls?” asked Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney without preliminaries. 

“Yes,” replied Burlew, “all of them. 
Only the string is broken.” 

“Give them to me.” 

“Onemoment. Did you get the money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me see it.” She produced from her 
reticule a roll of notes of large denomina- 
tions and tossed’ it disdainfully on the 
table. “Now,” continued Burlew, “please 
send for Celestin, who is out in the hall, and 
for your maid.” P 

“Marie?” she asked, surprised. 

“Yes.” Burlew turned toward the door 
and raised his voice. “Celestin !” 

The valet appeared. “Yes, monsieur,” 

“Find madame’s maid, Marie, and 
bring her here.” 

As Celestin withdrew, Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney moved slowly toward Burlew, her 
brows drawn in a puzzled frown. “What’s 
all this about, Curt? Why all the theatri- 
cals?” 

“I do not wish to be under suspicion of 
profiting from the return of your jewels.” 

“How absurd! By the way, have you 
decided to let me off paying the duty on 
them?” 

“Ina way—yes.” 

“In a way? What does that mean?” 


“The duty is paid.” 

“Curt! Did you do that? For—for 
me?” 

Never had her voice or her person been 
more: melting. Burlew drew back sud- 
denly, for a moment off his guard. He was 
on the point of blurting out that she ex- 
aggerated the favor, when Etianne came 
into the room closely followed by Celestin. 

“Ts it by madame’s orders that I am 
here?” she asked, her eyes quickly sweep- 
ing the room. 

“No,” said Burlew, picking up the notes 
from the table and beginning to divide the 
sum they represented in two equal parts, 
“itis by mine.” He turned to Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney. “Estelle, you see before you 
the two who are really responsible for the 
return of your necklace.” He handed her a 
fistful of glimmering pearls. “Will you 
please identify it? Is it your necklace, and 
is it complete?” 

“Yes,” she answered after a moment’s 
examination. 


“XOU are wrong,” said Burlew, fishing 

a crumpled envelope from his waist- 
coat pocket. “Here is one more.” He 
handed her the missing pearl and then 
gave one mass of notes to Celestin and the 
other to Etianne. 

“I—I can’t,” she stammered, staring 
at the money in her hand. 

At that instant a violent commotion 
arose in the hall. A moment later the 
door was thrown open and a policeman 
stepped in, followed by a customs in- 
spector and Nicolle. 

“I don’t care who you are,” raved the 
butler in their rear. “You can’t breal¢into 
a house without a warrant.” 

“Show him the warrant,” said the in- 
spector to the policeman without taking 
his fascinated eyes off the necklace still 
dangling from Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s 
hands. “We seem to have arrived.” 

The policeman fished a document from 
his pocket and passed it over his shoulder 
to the butler, while Nicolle took a step 
forward as if eager to miss no detail of the 
drama of her vengeance. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney, panic-stricken, of the 
officer. $ 

“TIl thank you to show me a receipt for 
the duty on those pearls, madam,” said 
the inspector, stepping forward. “Either 
that, or hand them over and get ready to 
take the consequences.” 

She glanced desperately at Burlew, who 
was searching through the papers in his 
pockets. “Let the inspector examine the 
pearls, Estelle,” he ordered. “When he 
gets through I’ll have a surprise for him.” 

She obeyed; the inspector studied the 
necklace carefully, weighed it in his hand 
and then turned to Burlew. “Well, mis- 
ter, what’s the surprise?” 

“This,” said Burlew, passing over the 
receipt he had acquired on the previous 
evening. 


‘HE man read it carefully, held it up to 

the light, examined the signature again, 
raised his eyes slowly to Burlew’s face, and 
winked. ‘‘Does the lady know about this 
receipt?” he asked. 

“Not altogether,” replied Burlew caba- 
listically and with an answering flutter of 
his left eyelid. 

“T see,” said the inspector, returning 
the paper to Burlew. “Well, anyway, it 
lets me out.” He turned to the policeman. 
“Come along, cap. We're in the wrong 
church.” 

“One moment!” cried Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney, fully recovered. “While the 
officer is here he'll please arrest that 
woman.” 

She pointed at Nicolle, whose face had 
become a study in chagrin and dismay, 
but who had the presence of mind to turn 
and rush for the door. The policeman, 
however, was too quick for her. He thrust 
forward a huge hand with amazing alacrity 
and seized her arm. “What’s the charge, 
lady?” 

“She stole my ——”’ began Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney and stopped with a gulp, only 
to continue rapidly: “She stole my maid’s 
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dressing case and is now wearing one of 
my maid’s suits.” 

“Don’t say nothing you'll be sorry for 
later on, dearie,” said the policeman, giv- 
ing Nicolle’s arm a nasty twist, “but did 
you do it or didn’t you?” 

Nicolle’s mouth opened and shut twice, 
but uttered no sound. 

“Come on, now,” growled the police- 
man, giving her arm another turn; “speak 
Te 


“Don’t do that to Nica!” cried Etianne, 
springing forward. 

“And who may you be?” asked the 
officer, turning admiring eyes upon her. 

“I'm madame’s maid, and what she 
said is false. It is true that this girl and I 
exchanged bags, but if she is wearing one 
of my suits, I am wearing one of hers.” 

“I knew it,” cried Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney angrily, and would have continued if 
Burlew had not stopped her. 

“Be careful, Estelle,” he warned her. 
“Leave this matter entirely to me or 
you'll be sorry.” He turned to Etianne. 
“ Are we to understand that whether Nic- 
olle took your bag or not, you have no 
intention of entering a complaint?” 

“None,” said Etianne. “Whatever she 
has done, I could not bear to have her 
arrested.” 


“THAT lets you out, doesn’t it?” said 
Burlew pleasantly to the policeman. 

“Tf it doesn’t, I'll telephone to your chief 

and get him to explain the law to you.” 

“What’s the use of making a fuss?” 
said the officer, releasing Nicolle, who 
promptly slipped through the door. “Gee, 
we didn’t come here because we were 
hankering to break into a family party.” 

“Come on, cap,” said the customs in- 
spector soothingly. ‘‘I told you we were 
in the wrong church.” 

Burlew turned to Etianne. “Please go 
with Celestin at once. He has my instruc- 
tions.” 

She started toward the door and then 
paused to give Burlew a long questioning 
glance. “You mean ——” she began. 

“He'll tell you what I mean,” inter- 
rupted Burlew, and turned his back on her. 

She went out, frowning and troubled, 
followed respectfully by Celestin. “Are 
mademoiselle’s things packed?” he asked 
as soon as they were in the hall. “I have 
a cab at the door.” 

“Yes, but why do you call me made- 
moiselle?” 

“Out of respect for my once master, 
Prince Raoul de la Presmontaigne. Made- 
moiselle does not realize that she is speak- 
ing to Celestin Savaton.” 

When they were sitting face to face in 
the cab she sank back listlessly for some 
time, but finally broke the silence. ‘“‘Ce- 
lestin, since you know who I am, would 
you mind telling me who is Monsieur 
Curtis Burlew?”’ 

“Not at all. He is merely an American 
gentleman.” 

“But he assured me he is a stoker by 
profession.” 

“That also is true and is easily ex- 
plained if mademoiselle will reflect that 
I am Celestin Savaton, prize fighter, and 
to my misfortune, master of the lost art 
of the savate.” 

“Tt explains nothing,” said Etianne, 
rolling her head from side to side. 

“Tt explains everything. To thrash me 
he needs to keep in the prime of condition, 
and to do that he finds he has to be a 
stoker.” 


“T BEGIN to understand. It was for him 

you used to wait with a bath robe in 
the passageway, and it was you who gave 
him that black eye.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“But he is no gentleman.” 

“T assure you he is.” 

“Tsay no; for if he were a gentleman he 
would not have sent me to the ship with 
his servant.” 

“Forgive my presumption, mademoi- 
selle, but he is doubtless engaged in your 
benefit. He will at least keep Madame 
Stephan Courtney from mischief until you 
are safely away. I am instructed to give 


you your ticket,” replied the grisly valet 
as he handed her an envelope. 

“T must pay you out of this horrid 
money. How much was it?” 

“I am instructed to say it is part of the 
reward.” 

“I can’t accept that sort of gift. How 
much?” 

“Mademoiselle will find that she is 
obliged to accept it whether she wishes or 
not, so the matter need not be discussed.” 

“Celestin?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“Do you think you could find Nicolle?” 

“Find Nicolle, find Nicolle. Somebody 
is always asking me to find Nicolle.” 

“You have not answered my question.” 

“Doubtless I shall find her.” 

“Then give her half this money, Celestin. 
She will need it desperately.” 

“Do not trouble, mademoiselle. When 
I find her I wish her to be desperate.” 

“Why?” 


“DECAUSE she is a woman after my 

own heart, and attainable. I shall 
marry her. But here is the dock, made- 
moiselle, and there’s no time for me to go 
aboard. You must hurry.” 

Etianne was all but overwhelmed when 
she found she had been assigned a pleas- 
ant cabin with a large window and a bath. 
She had gathered an inkling of what such 
quarters cost even on a slow boat, and not 
waiting to see her luggage delivered, she 
hurried out on deck with a vague idea of 
either recalling Celestin or of going in 
search of his master if there was yet time. 
She was distracted to find that she had 
probably been the last passenger to make 
the ship, as a crew of longshoremen were 
already hoisting off the gangway just be- 
low her. She was about to return to her 
cabin when she caught sight of a familiar 
figure hurrying along the dock. 

Scarcely thinking what she did, she 
turned, pushed her way rudely down the 
companionway to the deck beneath, and 
rushed to the rail. She was too late; the 
gangway was in midair and the ship was 
drawing by inches away from the dock. 
Someone shouted her name. She looked 
wildly over the throng of faces and then 
away from them to a flaming torch of red. 
It was Burlew, standing on the stringer 
outside the shed and waving a huge bunch 
of roses. She ran as near to him as she 
could come and he hurled the flowers up 
at her. She caught one rose but the cluster 
was not tied; the others fell separately in 
a stream of color to dot the greasy waters 
with their beauty. 

“Good-by!” she gulped, clutching the 
one rose to her breast and leaning far out 
in a gesture of disclosure and surrender. 
She could see his lips move in answer, but 
she could not hear what he said. Forget- 
ful of the curious people about her, she 
dropped her face on her arms and wept. 


XVI 


HEN Etianne returned unheralded 

to the scaly House of the Flowering 
Pond, just off the tortuous Rue de l'An- 
nonciation, she almost killed her mother 
with the shock and manner of her sudden 
coming. The ineffectual countess was dis- 
tressed to see her daughter looking so wan, 
but was far more deeply moved when it 
developed that Etianne, her baby girl, had 
saved something over sixty thousand francs 
during the few weeks of her absence. So 
trained was the poor lady to the usages 
of a hard world that she actually dared to 
ask no questions and thereby suffered 
many needless pangs. She would not touch 
the money, but directed the stunned Su- 
zette to drop it in one of the large urns 
which still stood on the mantel. 

“Why do you do that?” asked Etianne 
listlessly. “I give the money to you. You 
can buy the food you like, order a gown or 
two, and have the house repainted.” 

“Oh, my darling baby!” sobbed the 
countess. “If I had only known!” 

“What is it, maman?” asked Etianne, 
more surprised than touched. “Have you 
missed me so much?” 

“Missed you, my dear child! If I had 
only taken you at your word and sent you 
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to the convent, this would not have hap- 
pened.” 

Etianne sprang to her feet and stared 
incredulously at her mother, who was 
holding her arms across her middle and 
swaying from side to side in the agony of 
her self-accusation. 

“Maman!” she screamed. “Stop that! 
You allow yourself to believe unthink- 
able things without even taking the trouble 
to ask me how I got that horrible money,” 
said Etianne rapidly. “You are my 
mother, but you are also a fool.” 

“Why, my dear, how did you get it?” 

“Not by selling myself, you can be 
sure; but further than that, I’ll never tell 
you.” 

“Tt is enough, 
deep sigh. 


” said the countess with a 


HE next morning the small household 

was thrown into consternation. A 
lackey, belonging to the entourage of the 
Prince de la Presmontaigne, appeared 
shortly before noon bearing a missive from 
his master. The countess took it for the 
annual notice that she could occupy the 
family seat for a specified week, and tossed 
the letter aside unopened, only to learn a 
quarter of an hour later that the servant 
was waiting for an answer. She tore the 
envelope open with nervous haste, and a 
moment afterward was calling frantically 
for Etianne. 

“What is it, maman? I thought the 
house must be on fire.” 

“It might as well be,” 
countess. ‘‘Read that.” 

Etianne read in her phantom uncle's 
own crabbed handwriting: 

Chérie: I shall do myself the honor of 
calling on you this afternoon at three, ac- 
companied by a young friend whose ac- 
quaintance I desire you to make. I trust 
that your charming daughter, Etianne, is by 
this time returned. Will you please let me 
know by return messenger if the hour I have 
chosen is convenient? RAOUL 


“What do you think it portends?” 
asked Etianne. 

“A formal presentation of an eligible 
young man,” murmured the countess 
reverently. . 

“In that case I shall not be at home,” 
said Etianne. 

“Not be at home!” cried her mother, 
astounded. “Etianne, what are you say- 
ing? Raoul is the head of our house and, 
whether you like it or not, there are ways 
to force you to accept his commands.” 

“You can answer him as you like,” con- 
tinued Etianne, “but as for me, I shall 
lock myself in my room the moment he 
passes the gate. If he and his young 
friend wish to look me over with a view to 
sale and purchase they will have to batter 
down the door.” 

“ All right,” replied her mother with sur- 
prising firmness and spirit, “if necessary I 
shall see that it is done.” 


gasped the 


Y TWO o’clock Etianne decided that 

flight was the better part of valor and 
dressed herself to leave the house. It 
never occurred to her that the countess 
without a sou was quite a different person 
from the countess with something over 
sixty thousand francs at her disposal. Her 
awakening was sudden, but not as dis- 
tasteful as it would have been, had not 
Suzette intercepted her on the stairs. 

“You are too late, mademoiselle. 
Two men are stationed at the gate to turn 
you back.” 

“It is an outrage,” declared Etianne. 
“They will not dare to touch me.” 

“They will indeed,” chuckled Suzette. 
“One is my nephew, Jean; the other is 
your father’s old coachman. They have 
been told you refuse to see the prince, and 
naturally they believe that you are mad.” 

Etianne turned and slowly climbed the 
stairs. She would watch at the window 
until the moment of the visit, then she 
would go to her room and lock herself in. 
Let them break in the door at her mother’s 
orders—at least the stranger would know 
what sort of girl he would have to deal 
with, and her phantom uncle would doubt- 
less be glad to return to the shades from 
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new handy 50c size. Sold at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, 
or by mail prepaid from us. The 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, N.Y. 


Selling Agent: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, New York City 


FROSTILLA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Soothes skin parched and reddened by sunburn ~ 

Soothes tired, burning feet >» Protects from windburn 

and chapping ~ Satinizes dry, scaly skin > Softens 

rough hands and finger-tips ~ Ideal for Powder-base 
a Refreshes after shaving 


Useful Sample Package 


Frostilla, in a sample size, is fine for 
trying and keeping. The trim, flat 
bottle fits into purses, grips, desk- 
drawers, It’s yours for a dime—along 
with a handy 64-page Address and 
Information Booklet entitled “Keep 
Your Dates.” . Use the coupon. 


3 


The Frostilla Co., Dept. 421, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle 
of Frostilla—and the useful Memo Book- 
let, “Keep Your Dates.” I enclose 10c, 
stamps or coin, 

Name. 
Street. 
E TERRE . State 

(In Canada: 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 
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WHITTALL RUGS do honor 
to their Originator --: 


Marriew J. WuHITTALL, who founded 
this association of rug weavers, would be 
proud indeed of the fulfillment of his 
ideas and ideals as represented by the 
Whittall Rug of today. 


Always a superior product, as the many 
old Whittall Rugs still in use attest, 
Whittalls have sought ever for new per- 
: fections of yarn blends, weaving and col- |g 
orings. And so well has this principle of 
progress been carried forward that Whit- 
tall Rugs have grown better with each 
passing year. 
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HI To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents a 
little more in first cost than many a 
cheaper grade. Yet, it is just this “little 
more” which makes these rugs a real in- 
vestment — paying dividends in service 
and satisfaction throughout the years. 


aS 


When a dealer suggests that your rug pur- 
chase be a Whittall he offers you that 
greater value which he knows will make 
of you a permanently satisfied customer. 
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Look for the name 


EWE 
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woven into the back of the rug you buy 


Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request 
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which he had arisen to interfere with her 
affairs. Such were the thoughts still run- 
ning through her head when she saw a 
smart car draw up at the great gate with- 
out even attempting to make the sharp 
turn planned long ago only for carriages. 
Two gentlemen descended; one was in- 
dubitably her uncle, as she could tell even 
at that distance by the Presmontaigne 
nose; the other was as certainly Mr. Curtis 
Burlew. She rushed to her room. 

“There she goes, madame,” called 
Suzette shrilly. ‘Shall I call the men?” 

“Etianne!”’ wailed the countess. “Ah, 
Etianne, I beseech you!” 

“Don’t make a scene, maman,” cried 
Etianne over her shoulder. “Iam only go- 
ing to change my dress.” 

Fast as she ran, she was thinking faster. 
One frock she had decided was altogether 
too dainty for a girl in service and alto- 
gether too smart to expose to Nica’s 
covetous gaze, so she had left it behind. 
Had it become spotted or creased? What 
would she do if it needed pressing? She 
opened her wardrobe with trembling fin- 
gers; the dress was gone! No; it couldn’t 
be. She entered bodily and found it hang- 
ing in the very depths of the closet, where 
she herself had hung it as far out of sight 
as possible. She ripped the paper away 
in which it was draped, lifted it carefully 
from the hanger, and carried it out to the 
light by the window. It was more than 
fresh; it was alive; it smiled at her. 


HE laid it carefully on the bed, and 

with her heart pounding at a furious 
rate, tore off her suit and began to do for 
herself all those embellishing things she had 
so often done for Mrs. Stephan Courtney. 
The procedure was exactly the same, but 
even Etianne—Etianne least of all—could 
not perceive how immeasurably different 
was the result. At that, she felt a glow of 
satisfaction as she stole the time to 
pirouette once in front of the mirror before 
opening her door and stealing down softly 
to the main floor. On an occasion of such 
formality there was no doubt as to where 
Madame la Comtesse would receive her 
visitors. 

Etianne stood poised in the doorway to 
the great reception hall, and stared at the 
strange picture made by the countess in 
her best gown, flanked on either side by a 
gentleman in correct afternoon attire. 
The group of three reminded her of an 
oasis in a desert, so stripped was the huge 
apartment of everything that could be 
sold for money without leaving it as empty 
asaswept barn. The luster chandeliers re- 
mained and so did the tapestry chairs, but 
the parquet flooring was bare and the 
hangings in the high windows could not 
be drawn for fear they would fall in a 
shower of rags. At the moment of her ar- 
rival a glassy stare was growing in inten- 
sity in her mother’s eyes, her phantom 
uncle was hemming and hawing to kill 
time, and Mr. Curtis Burlew, of New 
York, was sitting far forward, almost in 
the position of one about to start a race. 

“You say she will be down at once?” 
yawned the prince. 

“She is down,” gurgled the countess, 
her eyes suddenly growing moist and a 
flood of color reviving the pallor of her 
cheeks. ‘Behold her.” 


‘HEY turned their heads, and saw a 
slim vision in pale green illuminating 
the high, shadowy arch of the entrance to 
the room. It was one of Etianne’s mo- 
ments, one of those times when a blind man 
could have felt the radiation of her beauty. 
She did not move; she waited with one 
hand straight down at her side and the 
other caught lightly against her breast. She 
did not wait long. As Mr. Burlew arose 
his hat and gloves fell to the floor. As he 
stepped forward his stick somehow got 
mixed with his legs and went skittering 
across the room. Strangely enough, he 
did not seem in the least embarrassed by 
these incidents; he was moving forward 
at increasing speed, and he continued to 
do so. 
“Beautiful and beloved!” he mut- 
tered gravely as he approached Etianne. 


She gave him one startled look and fled; 
he followed. 

“Never before have I witnessed such 
a performance,” gasped the countess. 
“Your young friend is crazy.” 

“So is your father,” murmured the 
prince. 

“What did you say, Raoul?” 

“So is your old man,” he corrected him- 
self hastily. “I always get it wrong.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the 
countess severely. 

“What I mean is that I used to be crazy 
like that, years ago—once, perhaps twice, 
but some say it can’t happen twice. The 
young fools are in love, my dear. They 
met while Etianne was valeting Mrs. 
What’s-her-name.”” 


N THE meantime Burlew had cornered 

his quarry in the hall. “Excuse me,” 
he stammered, “but I meant it.” 

“T don’t know you when you are so 
solemn,” said Etianne, holding him off. 
“You are neither the stoker nor Mr. Cur- 
tis Burlew. Who are you, and how did 
you get here?” 

“T’m just a poor devil in love, and I got 
here on the fastest steamer afloat. I 
stoked a full watch and offered to do an- 
other, but they wouldn’t let me.” He 
advanced on her. 

“No!” she cried and slipped through 
the front door. “You were very rude to 
my mother.” 

“I know,” said Burlew contritely. “But 
can’t we go somewhere? Let’s get into the 
motor and beat it.” 

“Without hats?” 

“I don't need a hat. Do you?” 

“You are being foolish,” declared 
Etianne. “We can’t go for a ride anyway, 
because there are two men at the gate 
with orders not to let me out.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

She laughed gayly. “It seems funny 
now, but I had told maman I wouldn’t 
see the young man my uncle was bringing 
at any price.” 

“Why wouldn’t you see him? Because 
you thought it couldn’t be me?” 

They were under the great plane tree, 
around it, in the corner of the wall. Above 
them was a canopy of branches and broad 
leaves, and at their backs the huge, 
friendly trunk, encircled by the same 
bench on which Etianne had sat with Nica 
to plan escape. 

“Yes,” said Etianne, suddenly aban- 
doning her gayety, “that was the reason.” 


T SEEMED to him as if all the kisses 
he had known were melted into nothing 
and forgotten at the mere touch of her lips. 
He was hers, now and forever, and she was 
his for as long as he could hold her. 

“Chéri!” she whispered breathlessly, 
“Tm frightened!” 

“What about? Haven’t we got each 
other?” 

“That’s it. How can a girl like me ever 
hope to hold a man like you?” 

He laughed a short, quick laugh which 
turned into deadly seriousness as he lifted 
her bodily to him. Then they drew away 
from each other and stared vacantly at 
the phantom uncle, who was placidly 
lighting a cigarette within a few inches of 
their noses. 

“Sorry, Curtis,” he said dryly; “I 
didn’t want to hurry you, but I hated to 
leave without paying my respects to my 
charming niece.” As he made a courtly 
bow Etianne recovered herself. She 
stepped forward, curtsied, raised his hand 
and kissed it. “I mean it, my dear,” he 
continued, taking her by the shoulders. 
“Charming! Of course, he had told me all 
about you, but a man never takes the 
word of another in such matters. He’s a 
lucky dog, and if you say the word, we’ll 
shine up the Castle of Presmontaigne for 
the wedding.” 

“Uncle!” she gasped, throwing her 
arms around his neck. 

“ As you perceive, Raoul,” said Burlew 
complacently, ‘‘nothing is too good for 
her. We say the word.” 


THE END 


—— 
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in 10,000,000 homes- 


This is just such a Push Broom 
as women want. It saves time 
and effort on every floor in the 
house. Its special hair and fiber 
mixture is fine enough to 
gather tiniest dust particles, 
yet sturdy enough to last 
a long time—everlastingly 
gripped in steel. It has a 
etachable handle, is easy 
J to clean and is rubber-pro- 
tected to safeguard mop- 
boards and furniture from 
mar and scratch. 


we 
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Another reason why the 
FULLER MAN is welcome 


T has a big, fluffy head, double 
tea size. The soft, fluffy, 
dust-absorbing strands are 4-ply, 
long staple yarn. Chemically 
treated, they pick up all the dust 
and hold it until the mop is 
shaken. There is no grease to soil 
rugs and the mop can be washed 
when soiled without losing its 
dust-absorbing qualities. This 
strong, soft yarn will make this 
mop last you for years. 


r m 


JE detachable swivel handle 


is a feature. No matter in 


TO get this map or any otber phase of Fuller Service before she next regular call of the Fuller Man, do this: 
Phone The Fuller Brush Company Branch Office in your city. Or write The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.) “The 
Cleaning Problems of the Home”, a new booklet, will also be sent free anywhere, upon request. 


what position you hold the 
handle, the mop lies flat upon the 
floor. So, you can clean under 
low furniture, in room corners, 
along baseboards. It makes quick 
work of dusting over doors and 
windows, too. 


IKE all Fuller helps to home- 
keeping, this mop may easily 

be kept clean and wholesome. 
Wash it. Rinse and run it through 
the wringer. Shake it, dry it in 


the sun and it’s ready for use, 
clean and fresh. 


roa A 


omen in ten million homes 

discuss their cleaning prob- 
lems with the Fuller Man. For 
twenty-one years the Fuller or- 
ganization has been at work de- 
veloping modern cleaning, 
methods to meet the needs of 
modern homes —to permit 
women more time for other things 
than housework and endless clean- 


ing. 


Genuine 
FULLER PropucTs 


FULLER BRUSHES 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC 


carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gulley 


Look for both! 
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More chairs, says the mode in living room decoration 


A new and delightful dictate has come from interior deco- than the most gracious words and manners of a hostess. 


rators; in a word, “chairs.” 


They need not follow any set design. In the most interesting as you can be sure that its value and inner quality are beyond 
rooms, related periods are mingled with a free hand; fabrics doubt. Foron itsunderframe youwill find the mark that guides 


are pleasingly varied, colorfully decorative. And so 
lovely and livable is the effect that there is no ques- 
tion that the mode has come to stay. 

Assuredly you know of at least one corner or spot 
in your home that seems to be waiting for one of 
these occasional chairs by Karpen. It will reflect 
new charm on its surroundings, will be a comfort- 
able companion when you are alone with it and a 
book, will welcome your guests more eloquently 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE.» > 


You may be certain that your friendship for it will last, just 


the wise purchase of all furniture for living room, 
library, sun room, or hall—the Karpen nameplate. 
May we send you the name of the nearest Karpen 
dealer and a colorful book that hundreds say is the 
most interesting, helpful story ever written on furni- 
ture, The Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing (LS)? 
Mail the coupon below to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Jazz Enthroned 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Magda jumped to her feet. “Now, 
Clem, don’t assume your Grand Festival 
manner so early,” she said sharply. “A 
little lowbrow music would be good for 
you.” 

Clementina marveled at such waspish 
hatred and answered gently, “Why, of 
course I’ll go, Magda. Be glad to. Stop 
your strumming, Burke,” she said as she 
arose to ring for her car. “We're going 
slumming for the good 
of your soul.” 

Thirty minutes later 
they groped through 
darkness in a slit of a 
theater where hideous 
advertisements shivered 
on the screen. Clemen- 
tina sniffed daintily as 
the queer odor of places 
perpetually darkened m 
reached her,and stepped 
carefully over a peanut- 
eating boy to reach a seat. Magda wiggled 
out of her white coat. “ There’s the orches- 
tra,” she whispered, nodding at a small 
shadow at the piano. ‘‘She hops from the 
piano to the organ, and for battles and 
wild rides to the rescue she uses a crashy 
piece with lots of rumbling in the bass 
and ——” 

Her protégé interrupted with detached 
insolence, “Most program music uses 
rumbling in the bass to describe such 
things.” 

An hour later, leaving the theater, 
Burke said, “That pianist was a wonder, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” contradicted 
Clementina, sharply forestalling ridicule. 
“She’s just an honest little soul ——” 

“You know her?” 


KNOW who she is,” evaded Clemen- 
tina. ‘‘She’s the niece of a rather ec- 
centric old lady, one of those incurable 
believers in get-rich-quick schemes, who 
died last winter and left this child that 


rather charming out-of-repair house cov- , 


ered with crimson ramblers—you know 
the one, halfway up Snake Hill—and a six 
months’ grocery bill.” 

“Really,” interrupted Magda, 
nitely bored. 

Clementina continued inexorably. “The 
girl paid the bill, and is supporting the 
ramblers with this job.” +} Clementina 
ignored the truth that the perfect secre- 
tary under instructions had secured it for 
her. Clementina never mentioned her 
benefactions. 

“But ——” 

“Her name is Edgecomb—Helen Edge- 
comb, I believe, and while she is a fairish 
pianist she is not ——” 

“But I thought she was great,” the boy 
interposed eagerly. “Why, when she 
played April Showers when the tramp was 
caught under the water spout—it was 
crude, of course, but sound travesty nev- 
ertheless. And you know it showed a 
darned good understanding of mob 
psychology where she stopped dead there 
once or twice and killed the laughs.” 

Clementina was stunned and slightly 
humiliated at his astuteness. The boy had 
discovered a satirist, deftly scorning the 
world, where she had seen only the pro- 
verbial Cinderella in the ashes. She mur- 
mured something and he expostulated, 
“But she’s got ideas. Only a person ——” 
The car curved into her drive and the 
blue gravel crunched softly under the 
heavy wheels. “I wonder,” the boy said 
absently, “what she looks like.” 


infi- 


FTER Clementina had sent them on 
their way with polite phrases, she 
watched the ruby tail lights slide down the 
path. She hoped Magda would not aban- 
don all decent pride and make a scene with 
her protégé. The light winked out as the 
car turned into the highway and she de- 
cided she must ask the infatuated creature 


where it was that she had discovered the 
boy “‘prostituting his art.” It might ex- 
plain many things. She smiled at the night 
and admired the dark mass of a tall spruce 
pointing to heaven. It marked the en- 
trance to the white rose garden that spread 
fragrant beauty below the windows of 
her study. She must speak to her head 
gardener about new roses on a trellis. 
Crimson ramblers were old-fashioned, 

but then— “Sentimental heroine, 

indeed,” sniffed the great Miss 

Binks as she marched through the 


arched doorway. 
The next day the final prepa- 
rations for the great festival en- 
gulfed her, and roses and heroines 
and the dual personali- 
ties of composers were 
forgotten. 
ma Three weeks later, her 
nerves frazzled, she fled 
her secretary and pro- 
grams, conferences and auditions and long- 
distance phone calls, to climb a quiet trail 
that led under tall elms over Snake Hill. 
The silent trees calmed her, and white 
clouds, marching sedately in the heavens, 
pleased her fancy. 

The trail bent itself around a curve and 
two people walked toward her in deep talk. 
She stared at them moodily. Abruptly 
the male stopped short among the scorched 
grasses to make some vehement statement, 
and the slim girl with him received it with 
a frown. 

T paces from them, Miss Binks called 

coolly, “My dear Burke, do you always 
argue rudely with females, even when 
they’re young and pretty?” 

The pair whirled at the amused voice 
and the boy looked caught. He stuttered, 
“Why, Miss Binks, I ——” 

Clementina interposed. “But I didn’t 
know you knew Helen.” She smiled at 
his companion, who was considering the 
new dean’s hot discomfiture with mischief. 

“Oh, but he does, Miss Binks,”’ the girl 
laughed lightly. “So well, in fact, that 
he’s just been telling me how badly I do 
certain things.” 

“For instance?” Clementina raised her 
eyebrows slightly. 

“That ballad, An Old-Fashioned Gar- 
den, for one thing,” she explained. “He 
says when I jazz it : 

Clementina took pity on his scarlet 
confusion. “‘By the way, Helen, I’m add- 
ing a hedge of ramblers to my white rose 
garden, and I’m afraid my gardener will 
make it hopelessly formal if left to himself. 
Won't you come over Thursday afternoon 
and see that he makes it like that hedge 
of yours—a sort of tumbled profusion?” 

“Oh, I’d love to,” said the girl, her 
eyes pleased. 


URKE can bring you,” added Clem- 

entina. Presently she left them and 
resumed her walk. As she strolled, her 
eyes admired dignified spruces marching 
beside the trail and her mind solved the 
summer’s puzzle for her. But how had the 
girl found the answer so quickly? Was it 
because the boy —— Clementina sud- 
denly pitied Magda. 

On Thursday the girl walked into the 
white rose garden and gave the infatuated 
gardener grave instructions. Burke 
ground a heel into the gravel and listened 
to her chatter moodily. Clementina, 
observing his sullenness, wondered if they 
had been quarreling again. Helen sent 
the gardener for a spade and turned to 
Miss Binks for approval of some plan for 
a low trellis. Her recital of its merits was 
interrupted by the perfect secretary, who 
appeared on the brick-paved terrace above 
them to deliver a message. ‘“‘ New York is 
calling, Miss Binks,” she announced 
evenly. 

“Just a minute, Helen,” Clementina 
said, and was halfway across the terrace. 


A New Wonderful 
Game of Health! 


At the 
Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man de- 
serves special credit for paying 
a bit more for Thompson’s 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk so as to serve you 
with an extra quality malted 
milk drink, Look for the 
Thompson’s serving jar at the 
soda fountain. 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 210, Waukesha, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


[J Please send me your solid aluminum Individual Shaker large enough 
a 3-day sample package of Thompson's Sweet 


for one serving and 


Chocolate Flavored “DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk for which 


Please send me your 3-day sample package (without shaker) for which ] 


I enclose 10c. 


Name. 
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“DOUBLE 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 
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Thompson’s 
Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED 
MILK at home 


Children and grown-ups love it. It is the most pop- 
ular, healthful game ever played. Seven million 
children are now shaking up Thompson’s Chocolate 
Malted Milks for the whole family, in “real pro- 
fessional” style. Put two spoonfuls of Thompson’ s 
into a shaker, add milk and shake! Like magic, out 
comesa rich, creamy, bubbly, Chocolate Malted Milk. 

Three glasses of milk a day is fun this new way. 


Why Thompsons Is So Popular 
Thompson’s will dissolve in cold milk without lump- 
ing. That is because it is “DOUBLE MALTED.” 
Quickly digested, Thompson’s helps digest other 
foods. You pick up health and energy when you 
drink it for breakfast or during the day. When you 
drink it at night, it induces restful sleep. 


Ask Your Children 

They will tell you all about it. Then ask for 
Thompson’s Chocolate Malted Milk at any drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s, Every 60 cent pound package 
makes thirty drinks. With five pound packages, 
you get a large 75 cent value aluminum shaker free. 
Or if you wish to try it out, send coupon for the 
two biggest coupon values we have ever offered. 


IF IT’S THOMPSON’S Ir S “DOUBLE MALTED” 
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ou too, can shop 


on Fifth Avenue 


—through the pages of the 
Hamilton Fashion Magazines! 


OU will be delighted with Hamilton’s 
Ý presentation of the new modes this Fall— 
never have the styles and materials been so 
attractive and so distinctly different— lovely Satins 
—new Kasha Jerseys— smart English Sports Coat- 
ings— beautiful Suèdes and Bolivias. There is a 
distinctive style to Hamilton clothes that every 
modish woman will appreciate—just a little smarter, 
just a little newer than can be found elsewhere! 
And you can always be sure of the quality when 
you buy at Hamilton’s—always a little better 
than you could expect for the money—better 
materials, better workmanship. No matter how 
low the price we never reduce the quality. 
As manufacturers, selling direct to you, we can 
of course sell for less, and so sure are we 
that you can save money at Hamilton’s we 
make the following most unusual guarantee: 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
to be the Lowest in America! 
If, before December 15th, you can buy the 
same or similar merchandise of equal value 
for less; we will refund the difference! 
(The above guarantee appears in every catalogue we issue 
and in eighteen of the leading women’s publications.) 
We guarantee to ship 98% of 
all orders within 24 pens 


680—Fine 681—Fine All- 
All-Silk Wool Jersey. 
Crepe Satin. Tanwith Navy. 
Black.$7795 Sizes,$395 
14to44. 14t044. I— 
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380—All- 
Wool Sports 
Coat. Genu- 
ine Fur. Full 
lined. Mink 


Brown.: 
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| The Hamilton Fashion | 
| Magazines, issued fre- | 
quently, keep youincon- | 
stant touch with every | 
new whim of Dame | 
Fashion—thesmartnew | 
styles of the Avenue | 
are available almost | 
immediately! The Fall ! 
Edition is ready now— | 
SEND TODAY] | 
— Sess S EREE, | 
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HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


A9, 114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send me FREE your Fashion Magazines of new Fifth Avenue styles 
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The study windows framed the beauty 
of the rose garden as Clementina lifted the 
phone from the drawer desk. She spoke 
briefly into the transmitter, her eyes ab- 
sently staring through the open window at 
the garden and its inhabitants, and in New 
York a singer was effusively grateful. She 
set the receiver on its hook, gave her sec- 
retary a brief order and turned to smile 
down at the pair among the roses. They 
still argued, but no longer inaudibly. The 
girl’s voice beat in the room shrilly, “But 
you ought to tell her. It’s only fair; she’d 
probably only be amused. Miss Binks is 
a darling and you'll make a monkey of her 
if you let that West woman trick her into 
putting you on the festival programs, 
when you've ——” 

eB? 

Clementina’s chair jarred as she rose, 
blurring the boy’s words. The listening 
secretary started guiltily. “This is the 
list, Miss Binks,” she stammered. 


“Oh, yes, thank you,” said Clementina, 
accepting it. “Think I’ll take it out on the 
terrace,” she added, walking to the door. 
“And Miss Blake—you’ll find an outline 
of a letter to Mason Herbert on my desk.” 

The secretary, still rattled by her eaves- 
She said, 


dropping, forgot tact. “You 
mean the Mr. Her- 
bert you spoke of 
recommending for 
the Dean of Fine 
Arts at Colwell?” 

“Oh, did 1?” 
Clementina’s voice 
was frivolous. “Pd 
forgotten. Anyway, 
I want him to be sure to come on for the 
festival. And I’ve written him to that 
effect.”” 

“Yes, Miss Binks.” 

“All right. Now run along and take 
care of the letter.” When the admirable 
creature had vanished into the house, 
Clementina stepped down into the rose 
garden with amused purpose in her nar- 
rowed green eyes. 


‘HE secretary wrote the letter to Ma- 

son Herbert, and in due time a tall, 
bony man with a halo of gray hair arrived, 
rather stunned at the incredible honor of 
two invitations to the festival, one en- 
graved and the other an urgent personal 
note from the great Miss Binks. 

With him, other people drifted into 
town for the heralded event. An impor- 
tant and elderly critic arrived and was 
put in the first cottage, where he got splen- 
didly drunk. A great pianist came and 
bowed over Clementina’s hand and men- 
tioned meeting her in Rome. A famous 
quartet from Brussels descended from a 
tardy train and spoke their scorn of hotels 
and demanded rooms in private families. 
A conductor, angling for an Eastern or- 
chestra, motored over and talked musical 
politics with Miss Binks in the fourth cot- 
tage. A noted trio polished beautifully 
spun discords industriously; and in the 
temple overlooking the amazed hills, 
unidentified musicians—slim youths in 
tight garments and bearing strange in- 
struments—forgathered with the young 
Dean of Colwell. 

Magda, Clementina observed, was 
barred from the temple. The great woman 
wondered what argument Burke had 
used. Especially as the girl climbed the 
narrow trail between daisies when she 
pleased. 


IRBIDDEN the rehearsals, Magda 
abandoned herself to talk of Burke’s ge- 
nius, and clamored for distinction as his dis- 
coverer. People began to shun her mono- 
logues on this unknown composer whose 
amazing new manner was to have many 
imitators even as had that of Wagner and 
Debussy and who was to rescue American 
music from mediocrity and unoriginality. 
Trailing genius came society, consid- 
ering culture for a fortnight. And with 
this motley traveled the strangers, thin 
little men with crisp black hair and velvet 
eyes; watchful, effusive and loudly 
dressed. One told Clementina he had 
been a jockey; another, a race-track tout; 


the third, the impresario for a prize fighter. 
The perfect secretary ushered these amaz- 
ing creatures into her employer's study 
with horror and Clementina’s distin- 
guished lawyer glared at them. Once he 
protested. 
“It’s outrageous—you risk a hundred 
thousand dollars on a whim and —— 
Clementina looked at him with laughter 
in her gray-green eyes. “Why, dear 
Geoff,” she rebuked him softly, “there is 
no risk. Remember what the ex-jockey 
said d 
“Then he is the one you’ve decided 
upon?” snorted the attorney. 
“Yes, I do believe that. 
with my money and his brains —— 
ek have never met a more vindictive 
woman,” ejaculated the lawyer. “The 
moment anyone dares cross you, intrudes 
on your domain or ——” 


As he said, 


LEMENTINA cut in with a sigh of 

resignation, “Do you know, Geoff, 
you're saying exactly what the town will 
be saying in another week, That I schemed 
this whole summer —— 

“And what did you do?” brutally. 

Clementina stared at space and an- 
swered, “Nothing, but pick up a gold 
piece when I trod 
on it in the road,” 
cryptically. 

The final rehears- 
als, attended only 
by the privileged 
few, began. Magda 
could be suppressed 
no longer. One 
morning she herded a bored band up the 
trail which thread through daisies. Cle- 
mentina first saw this procession when it 
neared the first cottage where she stood in 
talk with the critic. She was appalled. It 
had increased with progress and now in- 
cluded the pianist who had recalled Rome 
to her, one of the trustees of Colwell, the 
noted conductor, the imported trio, its 
violinist shoving his shoulder pad into a 
pocket and patting his reddened neck with 
a kerchief, the president of a famous or- 
chestral association, an accomplished gos- 
sip, one of the owners of the chiffon petals, 
and sundry others attracted by Magda’s 


. brittle gayety. Clementina, staring in 


horror at this parade, wished suddenly 
that the woman wouldn’t laugh so in- 
cessantly or so loud. 


RAWING near, Magda bleated a 
greeting, and Clementina inquired, 
“Where on earth are you people going?” 
“To the temple. Burke’s rehearsing 
his new quintet.” 

Clementina cut in with a casual phrase 
and strode over to the woman. She mur- 
mured through unmoving lips, inaudibly, 
“ Magda, don’t be a fool. Get rid of that 
crowd.” 

Magda glared and Clementina realized 
with a shock that this fury was born of 
frustrated greed for glory and contained 
neither jealous passion nor any soft emo- 
tion. She had not dreamed that Magda 
could be so sterile. 

She stepped aside gravely. “Just as 
you like, of course.” Magda swept by, 
scarlet. 

The parade resumed its march to the 
temple that stood on the mountain top 
like a white New England church. As it 
came nearer, voices, mostly male, drifted 
down the slope. Magda exclaimed 
brightly, and tripped toward the sound. 
The critic lifted an eyebrow at the trustee 
and they shrugged over Magda’s belated 
adolescence. They followed her deliber- 
ately and found her staring bewildered 
across the shadowed auditorium at the 
man on the platform. 

She stammered, “Why, it’s an orches- 
tra. I thought ——” 

“It’s a jazz band,” corrected the critic 
sternly. “Now I know where that trom- 
bone ——” 

“Oh, no,” protested Magda, sounding 
sick. “It couldn’t be that. There’s too 
many strings.” 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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‘Lae NEW KNOWLEDGE 


of underarm perspiration 
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What you can safely 


do about it 
By RUTH MILLER 


The Authority on Perspiration Problems 
HE care of the underarm has now 

become a matter of concern to 
every dainty woman. 

She knows the social dangers 

that lurk there. She has been made un- 

happy by perspiration stains on some of 

her nicest things. 

She is uncomfortably aware that perspi- 
ration odor may be noticeable to others 
when it is not so to herself. 

But I find that many women do not know 
just how best to guard themselves against 
these unpleasant results of perspiration. 
They have not learned the art of the under- 
arm foilette. They rely on inadequate rem- 
edies. And hence, take needless social risks, 
endure needless annoyance, and are never 
entirely protected. 


The Newer Knowledge 


When I first started studying this subject, 
very little was known about it. Hardly a 
medical book mentioned it. 

I made investigations and researches to 
discover the true nature of perspiration. I 
set laboratories to work. I employed chem- 
ists, skin specialists, and famous physiolo- 
gists. 

Now there is a great new body of scientific 
knowledge on this subject. Now women 
may know just what to do, with the support 
of high authorities. 

This newer knowledge has destroyed 
many old-fashioned beliefs and superstitions 
about perspiration. It has 
removed needless fears. 
And it has made possible 
complete, unfailing, scien- 
tific relief from “all the 


problems of underarm perspiration. Upon it 
I have built up the art of the underarm 
toilette which literally millions of women, 
in every country of the world, now follow. 


The Most Important Fact 


The most important fact in the newer 
knowledge of perspiration is this: 
You can completely stop the flow of per- 


ODO-ROT)O 


The Scientific Preparation 
for the Underarm Toilette 


spiration in any limited area of the skin 
without the slightest harm. 

Surgeons and skin specialists are doing 
it every day, when they apply what they 
call “occlusive” dressings to various parts 
of the body. A 

All that happens is that perspiration 
from that part is diverted elsewhere. 


When you stop perspiration under the 
arms you simply divert it, to come out 
evenly over the body as a whole, where it 
has a chance to evaporate. 


Don’t let anybody frighten you with old- 
fashioned ideas to the contrary. Ask your 
doctor to show you the latest medical writ- 
ings on the subject. 


The Underarm Toilette 


It is upon this scientific basis that I de- 
veloped Odorono, for the Underarm Toi- 
lette. Its formula is approved and recom- 
mended by, the leading medical specialists 
who have studied this subject. 


Equally important is the fact that more 
women use Odorono in America, in Europe, 
in every civilized country, than any other 
preparation for the care of the underarm. 


Odorono is a genuine corrective for the 
condition that causes your underarm per- 
spiration troubles. It stops the perspiration 
in this limited area, and frees you com- 
pletely from underarm perspiration prob- 
lems. Its use eliminates not only all danger 
of odor but all the moisture that so fre- 
quently ruins cherished clothing. 


If you have been depending on half-way 
methods of caring for the underarm, change 
to Odorono today. It is simple and easy to 
use. Just two applications a week, follow- 
ing directions on the bottle, and you will 
have an assurance of underarm daintiness 
that nothing else can give you. 


Every drug store and toilet counter has 
Odorono in 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. 
Hadn’t you better start its use today? 
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Mail this coupon for sample 
RUTH MILLER 


‘The Odorono Company, 709 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose 10c. Send me sample of Odorono 


Address... 


Niatna 
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A design which has met with the most enthusias- 
tic approval and is- an outstanding success among the 
many beautiful designs which reflect the leadership of 
Theodore Haviland china. 


Fashioned on the delightful Pilgrim shape, with deli- 
cate sprays of flowers in natural colors, a broad, soft 
ivory band and a brilliant basket center, the Montreux 
takes an outstanding place in the realm of beautiful china. 


Time and experience have amply proved that only 
Theodore Haviland methods can produce the warm, 
creamy whiteness, deep, rich glaze, unmatchable hard- 
ness and color-brilliance of every piece of china bearing 
one or both of these marks: 


nag 


Theodore Haviland 
G í 
ENGT FRANCE 


DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Wuire CHINA MARK 


To be had from good`dealers. If your dealer does not have 
Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for you. Have him 
awrite us for full information. Not so expénsive as its quality 
might suggest. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND £r CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THRODORE HAVILAND & CO., TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 178) 


“So there are,” admitted the critic. 
“Perhaps it’s—I know he did speak of 


. using banjos to obtain a certain effect,” 


said Magda, struggling to recover herself, 
“but I never dreamed ——” 

“But that doesn’t account for that herd 
of saxophones,” pointed out the trustee. 
“Oh, Miss Binks,” he questioned, turning 
to Clementina who had just joined them, 
“what is that combination that young 
man has up there on the stage?” 

Clementina drawled, “Well, I suppose a 
jazz orchestra is as good a name as any, 
although it is too well balanced—you 
noticed the extra strings, I suppose—to be 
typical.” 

The staring group made appropriate 
ejaculations and the critic demanded 
dryly, “ And what is such a curiosity doing 
at one of your festivals, Miss Binks?” 

Clementina lifted a slim shoulder in 
deprecation. ‘‘ Well,” she told him slowly, 
“someone had to recognize jazz officially 
sooner or later; and I felt that I might as 
well be the one. Then, as Levy ”—the 
ex-jockey— “is putting on Burke’s musi- 
cal comedy next year, I thought it might 
be interesting to —— 

“So Levy is putting on his musical 
comedy !” interrupted the trustee. ‘That 
must be why he said he had to be in New 
York next year and sent in his resignation 
as dean the other day.” 

“Oh, did he?” inquired Clementina 
politely. 

“Yes,” answered the trustee, frowning. 
“Tt put us in a bit of a hole too. We 
don’t know whom we can get to take his 
place.” He scratched his chin at the 
emergency. ‘Perhaps you know some 
one, Miss Binks?” he suggested hope- 
fully. 

“TIl see if I can think of someone,” 
Clementina said amiably. “Why don’t 
you drop in for tea some afternoon this 
week—Friday, perhaps? We'll talk it 
over.” 


‘HE owner of the chiffon petals, listen- 

ing eagerly, whispered a triumphant 
sentence to the accomplished gossip. The 
latter nodded and determined to give 
Clementina full credit in her subsequent 
recitals for ruthlessness in routing her 
rival. i 

Clementina, noting the sly whisper, 
sighed. The trouble with a reputation for 
worldliness was that it never included 
charity among its attributes. And she 
walked down the aisle toward the stage, 
strangely depressed. If Magda only hadn’t 
blabbed so loudly of her protégé! 

The critic, staring at her straightly held 
shoulders as they moved away, decided, 
“There goes a miracle worker. Making 
a millionaire musical comedy composer 
out of a teacher of harmony.” 

And Magda, whose face was strangely 
pinched and blue under the paint, made 
her only comment: “Dear Clem always 
did fancy herself as the goddess of the 
machine. While I— 

“Hush,” ordered the pianist who was 
great enough to permit himself rudeness. 
He stalked away pointedly from this chat- 
tering woman and halted by a pillar to 
listen to a ballad, hauntingly familiar. 
“What the devil!” he muttered. “But 
what an arrangement! Now, that,” turn- 
ing to a small figure at his side, “is what 
I call a piece of orchestration. But where 
have I heard it?” 


HE figure breathed, “He called it An 

Old-Fashioned Garden. Sold it out- 
right for one hundred dollars. And when 
it was making a fortune for its publisher 
and he was playing a piano in a cabaret 
orchestra, Miss West —— 

“Really?” The great man stared down 
amazed at this unawed child, babbling 
data. Distinctly charming. Fragrant, like 
that knot of tiny yellow roses on her shoul- 
der. Probably twenty. He must ask who 
she was, he decided. 

“Yes,” she went on. “That was after 
he had spent all his money with Gage, the 
big modernist, you know. Burke was 


ashamed of being just a jazz composer 
and wanted technic. He 

“Sh-h,”’ hissed the critic, and the girl’s 
voice stopped in an ashamed gasp. 

The rehearsal proceeded with a decent 
minimum of repetition and profanity to 
its conclusion. On the stage Burke sank 
upon a chair and mopped his face with a 
blue handkerchief. In the auditorium 
Clementina walked over to the great pian- 
ist and his companion and brutally inter- 
rupted that famous lover’s litany of his 
loneliness. 

She instructed the girl, ‘Be sure, Helen, 
to see that Burke is at my house this after- 
noon for his talk with Levy. He’ll proba- 
bly forget, he’s been so addled with work 
lately,” she added tolerantly; then glanced 
at her enameled watch. “Levy’s due in 
about halfanhour. I expect you had better 
run along right away. If I’m late, ask 
Mr. Levy to wait.” 

“Yes, Miss Binks,” said the girl obedi- 
ently, and turned to hurry down the aisle 
to Burke with these orders. 


‘LEMENTINA'SS eyes twinkled at the 

reproachful genius. “I know.” she 
said, “that you never would have forgiven 
me if I hadn’t allowed you to be the first 
to see those new scores I got from Russia 
this morning.” 

The Don Juan bowed deeply; but in 
his insatiable heart he cursed her. 

An hour had been spent when she stood 
again in her study above the white rose 
garden and read the telegram from Levy 
telling that his car had broken down. She 
shrugged and tossed it on the clutter of 
papers on her desk. And through the 
window she noted absently that the girl 
and Colwell’s former dean were deep in 
talk in the shadow of the sentinel spruce. 

Clementina turned slowly and walked 
to her desk to stare at an urgent message 
without seeing it. The girl’s eyes had been 
the blue of drenched gentians. The great 
woman’s fingers found a pencil and began 
to trace a reply to the message. Life was 
so satisfactory at times. 

The perfect secretary stepped into the 
room, her eyes brilliant with temper. 

“Yes, Miss Blake?” Clementina’s voice 
was hushed, remembering the two in the 
garden. 

The admirable automaton was suddenly 
human and furious. “That idiot reporter 
that got away from me in June,” she 
stormed, “‘is out there again and won't go 
away.” 

Clementina laughed happily. ‘Send 
him in,” she said softly. 

Summoned, the chubby youth entered, 
pausing imperceptibly at the door to sniff 
rudely at the outraged secretary. 

“Well, young man? ” began Clementina. 


OOK, Miss Binks,” he demanded, “is 
what everybody is saying about a 
jazz band at the festival true?” 

“ And what is everybody saying?” 

He related the details breathlessly. 

“You seem to have most of the facts,” 
Clementina told him dryly. 

“Then it’s true?” 

She nodded. f 

He stared at her. “Well, I'll be 
switched,” he said with awe. “I didn’t 
believe that bird had it in him.” 

“He wrote An Old-Fashioned Garden, 
you know,” Clementina pointed out. 

The reporter’s jaw dropped. ‘‘For the 
love of —— Well then, why on earth did 
he leave the bright lights for a dump like 
Colwell?” 

And Clementina explained the publisher 
and his perfidy. 

Presently the youth warned her, ‘‘Some 
day, Miss Binks, you’ll probably be sorry 
you ever made an honest woman of jazz.” 

Clementina grinned at him. “Young 
man,” she said with sternness, “that’s 
impudence. I had planned on asking Dor- 
vet’’—mentioning the great pianist— 
“who, as you may know, never gives inter- 
views, to see you now, but after all ——” 

“Aw, Miss Binks,” wailed the scribe 
with utter woe. Then, plunging rashly, 
he urged, “B-be yourself.” 

And Clementina laughed. 
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“YOUR BABY” 


Into your hands—a life! Yours to nur- 

ture to health and strength. Yours to 

guide towards success and happiness. Your baby 
—dependent on you for care and protection. 
What a responsibility! 

From the moment of birth there is a battle to 
be waged—a constant endeavor to build up its 
strength to resist the diseases of childhood, which 
often leave effects even through adult life. 


This is the age of prevention 


Your physician, by regulating the baby’s diet 
and prescribing certain standard products, can 
help him build a strong foundation for health. 

He can also aid greatly in bringing protection 
against dangerous diseases. Smallpox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid are no longer the 
dreaded and constantly menacing enemies of 
childhood they once were. Protection can be 
assured. Your doctor can tell you how. 


J-9 
E. R. Squins & Sons 
P. Ò. Box 1024, New York City 
Please send me one copy of your free booklet, "What Your Medicine 
Cabinet Should Contain.” 


Name 
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In every-day life you should practice preven- 
tion. Guard against the danger of infection. 
Watch for the little warning signs Nature always 
gives. Keep your medicine cabinet stocked with 
reliable products so that you may be able to fol- 
low your doctor’s instructions promptly. 

In the making of products used by the medical 
profession, both in the prevention and relief of 
suffering, E. R. Squibb & Sons have always been 
acknowledged leaders. 

The Squibb Laboratories work hand in hand 
with physicians and hospitals, developing and 
improving by actual clinical experience those 
therapeutic properties which are your greatest 
safeguard in matters of health. 

Squibb’s Biological Products give 
powerful weapons to physicians with 
which to carry on the increasingly suc- 
cessful fight against diseases of childhood. 


E. R. 


The name “Squibb” is likewise your 
safeguard in stocking your medicine 
cabinet. For purity and efficacy, Squibb Products 
often exceed the high standards established by 
the Government and the American Medical 
Association. 


You will particularly want to try the following: 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda 
Squibb’s Dental Cream Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Analgesic Balm Squibb’s First Aid Cream 


Squibb’s Liquid Petrolatum (Mineral Oil) 


To help you in selecting which are the best 
items to have in the home in order to be pre--. 
pared for emergencies, we have prepared 

a booklet, “What Your Medicine 
Cabinet Should Contain,” which every- 

body will want to read. We will gladly 


send it free on receipt of the coupon. 
© 1927 


SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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Serve Puffed Rice with 
cubed pineapple; pour 
the juice over generously 
and add cream or half- 
and-half. It’s delicious! 


EW WAY 


Women Have Found 
to Delight Summer A ppetites 


These toasty, wonderful grains—the most unique cereal foods 


known—supply breakfast with the great adventure of variety 


Children and. grown-ups 
alike love sliced bananas 
with Puffed Rice and 
plenty of half-and-half. 
Sweeten to suit the taste. 


Serving Puffed Wheatin 
a ripened half canteloup 
with sugar and cream 
isanew breakfastdelight 
that tempts the appetite. 


Now they'll eat cereals 
because they like them, 
not because they're good 
Sor them. Try these new 
ways to serve Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Biueverries with Puffed 
Rice is another pleasing 
way lo serve this versa- 
tile cereal . . . children 
love these dainty tidbits. 


Raspberries, Puffed 
Wheat, sugarand cream 
... let them eat all they 
want; it’s good for them 
any way they eat it. 


'HE art of making breakfasts attractive is the art of supplying variety. Every- 
one’s appetite grows tired of eating the same thing over and over. Try some- 
thing radically different at breakfast tomorrow. Note how it appeals and attracts. 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice are different from any other 
cereals known. They look different. They taste different. Their appetite appeal 
is different. Eat them to tempt the appetite with food that is “good for you” 
that you eat because you love it. 

Their food value is that of rich grain foods. The Puffed Wheat is over 20% 
bran; but you would never know it, so delightfully is it concealed. 

Each grain is steam puffed to 8 times its normal size. And thus every food cell 
is broken to make digestion easy. 

There are many delightful ways to serve. Note the illustrations. Try too as a 
luncheon dish—at home, or in any restaurant. Serve as a before-bed snack that 
does not impose on the digestion. Give to the children, in place of sweets, as 
tidbits between meals. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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The round shade above, of 
heavy-weight drawing 
paper, bound with 34-inch 
soft green grosgrain rib- 
bon, is 7 inches high, 7 
inches across top and 9 
inches across bottom. 
Motif on each side meas- 
ures 214 by 3% inches. 
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Medium-weight, smooth, water-color paper; 74-inch 
gold gimp; 8% inches deep, 9 by 13 inches across 
top, 12 by 1634 inches across bottom; larger motifs, 
234 by 334 inches; small ones, 2% by 2% inches. 
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Of Japanese vellum, 
bound with 34-inch gar- 
net grosgrain ribbon, is 
the square shade above, 
measuring 614 inches 
across top, 814 inches 
across bottom and 7 inches 
deep. The apple motifs 
measure 314 by 4 inches. 


These Parchment Shades Can be Made From Paper 


HE effect of new lamp shades in bright- 
ening up a room is astonishing, and 
i} when stunning parchment ones like 
4| those shown here can be made of ordinary.draw- 

=3J ing, water color or manila wrapping paper—in 
fact, almost any kind of paper—treated with oil, there is no 
reason why all of us should not start right in brightening the 
corner where we are. 

The decorations shown—all included in Transfer 644— 
may be traced and colored without difficulty. The only ma- 
terials required are a No. 1 flat bristle brush, from any 
5-and-10-cent store; a No. 1 outlining brush; a No. 3 square 
shader; a small quantity each of raw linseed oil, turpentine 
and liquid dryer; and oil paints of the required colors. 

In selecting your wire frame, be sure to get the soldered 
kind, avoiding that in which the wires are twisted together, 
as this makes an unsightly hump. Wrap top and bottom 
edges of frame with 44-inch strips of white tissue paper and 
fasten with mucilage. 

In choosing the paper for your shade, it is well to select 
a kind that comes in large sheets, to avoid piecing. The 
heavier papers, of course, are best for the larger shades. 
Equal parts linseed oil, turpentine and liquid dryer were 
used for the first coat of all the shades shown, except that 
at upper right, for which equal parts linseed oil and turpen- 
tine alone were used. Heat mixture in tin cup or other 
vessel; never let it boil over. 
As soon as a little vapor arises, 
the preparation is ready for 
use. Next, lay paper flat and, 
with flat bristle brush, apply 
hot oil to both sides, being care- 
ful not to put it on too thickly. 
It is safe always to allow ten 
or twelve hours for drying. 

It is essential to make a 
pattern for each shade before 


The hexagonal shade 
at right, of Fapanese 
vellum, bound and 
ribbed with 38-inchred 
paper tape, is 10 
inches deep. From 
point to point across 
top it measures 14 
inches; from point to 
point across bottom, 
1834 inches. The pear 
decorations measure 
544 by 534 inches. 
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By DOROTHEA WARREN O'HARA 


attempting to cut parchment. Pin newspaper smoothly 
around frame so it fits perfectly, then cut away, leaving 114- 
inch margin at top and bottom. Slip-pattern off frame and 
cut open in straight line from top to bottom edge. Lay flat 
on parchment and draw around edges, with pencil, allowing 
an inch for overlapped joining. Cut out, pin together at top 
and bottom and slip over frame to make sure it fits. Then 
paste together with mucilage at overlap and weight until 
dry. If parchment is heavy, small brass shanks may be used 
to hold seam together. Make holes with large needle first, 
then insert shanks and bend back on under side. 

Next, place shade on frame, press down gently to insure 
snug fit, and with a little mucilage on a toothpick, glue to 
tissue-wrapped wires at top and bottom. After mucilage 
has dried, cut away extra margin and bind with ribbon, gimp 
or gummed paper. The decorating is done last of all. To 
transfer design to shade, place transfer under shade, center- 
ing design perfectly in panel formed by wire uprights. Fasten 
to top and bottom wires with clips and trace off. 

Both sides of paper used for small round shade at upper 
left, after being treated with hot oil mixture and thoroughly 
dried, were given a coat of scarlet vermilion paint, liquid 
dryer and turpentine. Using No. 1 outlining brush, lightly 


outline cherry design with equal parts emerald 
green and crimson lake; with No. 3 shader fill in 
cherries with lemon yellow, slightly shaded with 
emerald green, and leaves and stems with equal parts lemon 
yellow and emerald green. Always test outlining on a scrap 
of paper first, and always allow it to dry overnight before 
painting in solid parts. All paints are thinned with liquid 
dryer and turpentine, and applied quite thin. 

The large oval shade at upper center, finished in glazed- 
chintz effect, was given a coat of cold liquid dryer after hot 
oil mixture had thoroughly dried. The motifs were outlined 
with equal parts crimson lake, emerald green and black; the 
strawberries painted in with scarlet vermilion and crimson 
lake, and the leaves with emerald green and crimson lake. 

For small square shade at upper right, the second coat 
consisted of crimson lake paint, turpentine and a very little 
liquid dryer. Design was outlined with two parts crimson 
lake to one part emerald green; leaves, two parts emerald 
green to one part crimson lake; apples, crimson lake. 

The second coat given oval shade at lower right consisted 
of lemon yellow thinned with liquid dryer and turpentine. 
Emerald green, crimson lake and a little cobalt blue made 
the outlines; for leaves, raw sienna; gooseberry at left, lemon 
yellow shaded with a tiny bit of emerald green; one at right, 
chrome yellow shaded with a little raw sienna; small berries, 
crimson lake and cobalt blue, mixed. 

The hexagonal shade at 
lower left, in old parchment 
effect, was given a second 
coat of cold liquid dryer and 
turpentine. Crimson lake 
and emerald green made the 
outlining; leaves, two parts 
emerald green to one part 
crimson lake; pears, crimson 
lake and a little scarlet ver- 
milion. . 


Medium-weight draw- 
ing paper makes the 
oval shade at left, 
bound with 34-inch 
sulphur-colored gros- 
grain ribbon to match 
the paper. Itmeasures 
5% by 9 inches across 
top, 8 by 1234 inches 
across bottom, and is 
634 inches high. The 
Sruit motifs each meas- 
ure 3% by 5 inches. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, socents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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LUCILE’S FALL OPENING 


wn arts 


| Se ao | 
| 
ARON DE MEYER, famous Several of the new Lucile shades 
Parisian fashion critic, selects | may be worn with a colourful 
for this unique camera compo- | composition such as this. Here 
sition the new Lucile evening Mile. Edel Julsoye chooses the 
coat ENIGME ... a magnificent | colour Collette in a popular Lucile 
creation of Chinese inspiration | Holeproof stocking. This stock- 
in a rich lamé of colour and ing is available in smartly sheer 
gold, with cleverly designed j chifon and service weights of 
Chinese découpé of black satin. pure thread silk throughout. Free 
Collar and cuffs of that weird from streaks and shadows and 
fur Chinchilla gives a delight- | dyed by a non-fading process. 
fully odd effect. | Full-fashioned — slenderizing 
| and alluringly transparent. In 
| America, $1.95. 
| 
| 
HE pre-season veil of is sought— Lucile of Paris. 
secrecy vanishes. Offer- Now comes a new conception 
ings of the great couturiers of the stocking mode. A new 
are on display. The world of sense of correct shades ... 
fashion selects its wardrobe Pie BS and how to choose them. 
for another season. AVIRI For Lucile forecasts the 
Chief among the outstand- : |a coming mode in shoes and 
ing changes is the new colour S ——— Sean eases dress materials and then cre- 
trend ... the Stroller tans in ates new Holeproof shades to 


shoes... the odd Lupin greens 
and Tamarack browns in fabrics. 


Days ago Lucile created the per- 
fect hosiery shade for every colour. 
Painstakingly experimented with 
almost imperceptible degrees of 
shades until the perfect colour 
was obtained... 


Those shades were then rushed to America 
for reproduction in exquisite hose by Hole- 
enabling you to wear 


proof, thus 


the ensemble completed. 


Never before has there been a colour change more violent than 
in the present mode of dress materials and leathers. In them 
Lucile finds inspiration to create new stocking shades that 
give the ultra smart ensemble perfect colour harmony. Hole- 
proof offers them today. . . as always, months in advance. 


the chic Parisienne. 


In the weaving of sheer, lovely stockings, 
Holeproof has won world-wide recognition. 
But for colours the supreme artist of the vogue 


simultaneously with sively. 


them 


Holeproof Hosiery 


Milwaukee, and London, Canada 


correspond. 


Lucite Senps 10 New Cotours 


Your store has just received ten new 
Lucile shades. They represent the 
latest Paris trend and may be seen 
in this fine hosiery alone, for Lucile 
creates for Holeproof Hose exclu- 


Choose from a wide variety of sheer 
chiffon and heavier service weights of pure 
thread silk. All are free from imperfections. 
The prices range from $1.00 to $2.95, 


© H. H. Co. 
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Transfer || 
537 


Cheerful Curtains for the Kitchen 


Of Unbleached Muslin and Oilcloth 


"PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


Not only the kitchen, but the breakfast room or bathroom may be enlivened 
by these gay curtains trimmed with oilcloth in any bright color desired. 
The popular fruit motifs and decorative edges are effective. 


§IHERE is no reason why the 
kitchen should not be as at- 
tractive as any other room, 
and here’s the secret of how to 
S$ make it so: Unbleached mus- 
lin curtains trimmed with colored oilcloth! 
You've no idea how easy they are to make 
or how they brighten up the room! They 
launder beautifully, too, if done by hand 
in water not too hot. 

Both pairs shown are 21 inches wide, 
finished, with a 10-inch valance on those 
at top of page and a 13)4-inch valance on 
the others. Motifs from Design 14366, 


measuring about 4 by 4 inches, were used 
to trim the first, with 114-inch bands fin- 
ishing the edges, and No. 537 for the sec- 
ond, with the two rows of edging one inch 
apart. The transfer is laid on wrong side 
of oilcloth, pressed with warm (not hot) 
iron; design cut out and stitched on 
curtain by machine, using matching 
thread. Use a fine needle and not too 
coarse thread. A half inch of the muslin 
is turned in on right side and basted be- 
fore oilcloth edging is sewed on top. Ifa 
scallop is preferred to a serrated edge, De- 
sign 14406 may be substituted for No. 537. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
50 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited + Established 1780 


A drink 


for children on which 
DOCTORS agree! 


AN almost unlimited number of reliable physicians and dietitians can be quoted as 
recommending cocoa for children, The foremost of all American authorities on the 
feeding of children prescribes it as a beverage for children from 2 to 5 years old. 


€ 


I IS NOT just as a “coaxer” to make 
children take useful milk that Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa is 
valuable, but for its own sake. It contains all the pure 
nourishment of the highest-grade cocoa beans. A pound of 
it supplies the body with three times the calories contained 
in a pound of broiler-chicken, and over fifteen times the 
calories yielded by a pound of lettuce. Baker’s not only 
conforms to the U. S. Government standard for Breakfast 
cocoa, but actually exceeds that standard. Without the 
dangerous stimulation of certain other beverages, it con- 
tains genuine wholesome nourishment—and lots of it... 
And in actual use Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa has been 
accepted and approved by millions of cautious, vigilant 
mothers. The Walter Baker reputation has been safe and 
sane for one hundred and forty-seven years! 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast COCOA 


Made from the best imported COCOA BEANS, in Dorchester, Mass., and Montreal 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Limited, Dept. E 
Dorchester Lower Mills, Mass. 


Please send me “Cuorce Recipes.” 


The beautifully illustrated 


64-page booklet, “Choice Address... 
Recipes,” contains all the 
best cocoa and chocolate Ci 
ity. ants 


recipes. Send for it. It’s free! 
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You Ask For! 


Probably you'll get 3-in-One the first place you ask 
for it—over 400,000 progressive merchants sell and 
recommend this time-tried lubricating oil. 


If offered a substitute, remember there’s a nearby 
grocer, druggist, hardware or general merchant, who 
has 3-in-One. 

This wonderful oil is very different from ordinary oils. 
It’s a scientific compound of several high quality oils, 
all having unusual lubricating properties. 3-in-One is a 
real ‘life preserver” forall household mechanisms—pen- 
etrates quickly, oils properly, never gums or dries out. 
Sold everywhere in handy cans and bottles. There’s a 
Big Red “One” on the label for your protection. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


EE: Generous sample and Dictionary of <a 
FR $ Uses. Ask for them on a postal card. | 


To epeo] your gas range, wipe inside of oven 
and racks, after using, with cloth moistened with 


3-in-One. Also keeps nickel trimming like new, 


YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


K981 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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(cadence 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of things you don’t know, and one of them 
is, not to say ‘can’t’ when a lady says 
‘will.’ And besides, I’ve already wired 
Aunt Mary we’re motoring down this very 
morning. Now stop sulking like an over- 
grown schoolboy and go pack your things. 
Mine are all ready and in the car, which 
is just outside your window.” 
I packed. 


Tearing along the cool countryside, my- 
self at the wheel of Cadence’s smart little 
car, what a contrast to 
crowded, toiling Lon- 
don! And how docile 
my companion! She 
was quite silent—a 
most unusual condi- 
tion; and I began to 
fear another confi- 
dence would be forth- 
coming. But the 
journey and the si- 
lence continued, until 
my apprehensions 
were stilled and I gave 
myself up to that most 
satisfying delight, the 
delight of relaxation. 

We had tea at a small inn and reached 
the Cornish coast in the dim twilight, 
with the air so soft, so balmy, one felt a 
desire to rise and float in it. 

I remarked this to Cadence. She said 
patiently that it resembled her bath with 
French salts in it, and fell to contemplat- 
ing the landscape with increasing languor. 
I felt certain she was brooding over her 
abandoned elopement. 


T WAS hardly ten when we drove 

through the tall gates of Trenton Park 
and along the smooth wide road that 
wound about its terraced gardens. Sir 
Guy and Lady Trenton met us in the cool 
hall. Sir Guy is very tall and serious. 
Lady Mary is very small and humorous. 
They are a charming couple. 

Now they kissed Cadence soundly and 
shook my hand in a very hearty manner. 

“We were so pleased when Cadence 
wired us she was bringing you down for a 
rest and a visit,” smiled Cadence’s Aunt 
Mary. “We were so pleased that you 
should think of us at such a busy time of 
the London season.” 

“Ah,” cried Cadence sweetly, “but Larry 
thinks of everything. Don’t you, Larry?” 
“Don’t I what?” I inquired formally. 

“Don’t you think of everyone’s pleas- 
ure before you ever consider your own?” 
Never have I known a young woman less 
afraid of sudden death than Cadence. 
“Only the other day,” she continued, 
“Patsy Royce remarked you should have 
lived in the twelfth century and worn a 
pretty suit of white armor.” 

Lady Mary laughed. “Stop tormenting 
him, Cadence, or you shall have no sup- 
per—and there’s cherry tartlets.” 

That threat had the effect of insuring 
my peace for the moment. 

I turned to Lady Mary. “Lady Mary, 
I don’t mind telling you I’m as hungry as 
a hunter.” 

“He always is,” observed Cadence to 
the air. “That man will be thinking of the 
wedding breakfast during his marriage 
ceremony, and hoping it consists of roast 
beef instead of patties.” 

“Cadence!” laughed her aunt warn- 
ingly. Then to me: “Just for that you 
shall have her cherry tartlet.” 


“T)ARLING,” said Cadence over break- 

fast the next morning, “I’ve a lovely 
surprise for you. I’m going to take you 
sailing.” 

We were alone at the table. Sir Guy 
was off golfing and Lady Mary was still 
sleeping. I buttered a scone carefully. 

“Have you,” said I, “ever sailed a boat? 
Do you,” said I, “know how to sail a 
boat?” 


“No,” admitted Cadence slowly and 
reluctantly; then brightly: “But it’s very 
simple. All one has to do is let the wind 
fill the sails and—away you go.” Her 
hands described the sweep of wind and 
water perfectly. 

“I think,” said I, “we'll not go sailing.” 

If Cadence is an appealing lady when 
she pretends to be serious, she is a be- 
witching one when she pretends to be 
angry. “We will, too,” said she with reso- 
lution. “You may sail it then.” 

“I can’t,” said I. 
“I don’t know how. 
Besides, I was invited 
down here for a rest.” 

“Oh,” said Cadence 
very quietly. “Oh.” 


‘HE regarded me in- 
tently for several 
moments, a tiny 
pucker between the 
slim dark arches of her 
eyebrows. Her quiet 
regard made me feel 
very uncomfortable. 
It was so seldom that 
Cadence ever looked 
at me as if she was really seeing me. I was 
very grateful to Judson for entering at that 
moment with the eggs and bacon, and I 
fell upon them with a suddenly acquired 
appetite. 

“Well,” said Cadence as Judson with- 
drew, “I’ve just remembered. Hally 
Mordaunt sails a boat. I'll get her to take 
you sailing. She’d love it.” 

I choked over my coffee. ‘You'll do 
nothing of the sort,” I spluttered. Hally 
Mordaunt had red hair, a cast in one eye, 
buck teeth, and a penchant for talking 
baby talk. ‘‘You’ll do nothing of the sort. 
I forbid you ——” 

“Darling,” trilled Cadence “don’t stop! 
You're perfectly adorable when you're 
angry.” 

The picture of myself—a man thirty- 
six years old, six feet tall, and ordinarily 
quite sane and intelligent—as ‘‘adorable” 
quite brought me to my senses. 

I laughed. ‘“‘Cadence,”’ said I, ‘‘you’re 
a bewitching little devil.” 

“Modesty,” replied Cadence, “forbids 
me to agree with you.” Then brightly: 
“But we will go sailing?” 

We went. 


OW I hadn’t been quite truthful when 

I had told Cadence I couldn't sail a 
boat—an untruth Cadence evidently over- 
looked, or, with her superb acceptance of 
all things, took as a natural aptitude on 
my part; for, as we turned swiftly and 
tacked in the wind, she said encouragingly: 
“You do very nicely, Larry. I’m sure 
you will learn quickly.” 

“No doubt,” I returned dryly; “pro- 
viding I live to try it again.” 

“Now that,” said Cadence, “‘is the only 
fault I have to find with you, Larry. You 
take life and living entirely too seriously.” 

I mumbled something or other. There 
are times when it’s just as well not to 
argue with Cadence; there are times when 
it’s rather useless to argue with Cadence. 

Now she lay back very lazily and pic- 
turesquely against a group of bright- 
colored cushions and watched a gull, 
diminutive on the blue immensity above. 

There was an unusually stiff breeze 
blowing, and the dory slapped and was 
slapped by the waves very smartly. One 
of these sprayed over the bow and trickled 
inquisitively along the bottom to where a 
wicker basket was reposing. 

Cadence watched the invading water 
with a slight frown, but she made no effort 
to remove the basket. At times Cadence 
is very lazy. “I do hope,” said she with 
no particular anxiety, “I do hope it 
doesn’t wet our luncheon.” 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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heres a striking smartness 
to these colorful floors! 


This is the day of color! Hardly less excusable than a modishly 
dressed woman with shabby shoes, is an otherwise well-furnished 
room with a dull, drab floor! 


Homemakers in ever-growing numbers are learning the secret 
of complete harmony in colorful interiors. They begin with the 
floor to build up an interesting color scheme. 


How happily this works out with a Blabon floor of soft green 
Jaspé Linoleum is shown in this attractive living room! 


Here, with its davenport in taupe-colored velvet against a wall 
of deep tan, and curtains of old gold sunfast rayon; with small rugs 
in rich reds and browns; and with a comfortable upholstered 
chair in two-tone green, repeating the color note of the floor— 
is an ensemble of restful colorings that delights the eye. 


colorings against the Blabon floor of 
green Jaspé Linoleum in this living room, 
and the Flagstone pattern (166) in the 
enclosed porch beyond. 


Truly livable is the effect produced by the Tt 9. 


And besides its beauty, a Blabon floor of Jaspé or Inlaid Lino- 
leum withstands the everyday wear that such a room must have. 
Indeed, it gives a full lifetime of service. 


There are so many new and distinctive patterns in Blabon’s 
Linoleum you will enjoy seeing them at your home furnishing or 
department store. And our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion will give you helpful decorative suggestions without charge, 
if you write. 


Valuable suggestions pertaining to interior decoration are con- 
tained in our 36-page illustrated book, “Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home”. Sent upon receipt of 20 cents. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 


Established 76 years Look for this label 


on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


worth while insisting om 9 


BLABONS 


=the Linoleum of Quality 
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color 
information 
for the HOME 


Practical, helpful, inspiring—a book full of in- 
terior decorating information you can use! ‘‘How 
to Keep Your House Young”’ is packed with stim- 
ulating suggestions for making your home color- 
ful and cheerful. i : 


You'll enjoy the story of the young couple who 
transformed a shabby house into fresh new beauty. 
What fun they had evolving color schemes! How 
quickly they did the job with Valspar Lacquer— 
the new waterproof finish that ‘‘dries in minutes.”’ 


o, 

ALIOR 

Ken, 
bw 


raf, tors, 
te 


Yny 


fer of making us feel warm or cool. Red, 
they, too, bring an object nearer to us and ma 
Green and violet are cool on their blue side 


Send in the coupon for your copy of ‘‘How to 
Keep Your House Young.” It’s free. And also 
enclose stamps if you'd like samples of Valspar 
Lacquer, because you will be in a hurry to lacquer 
something just as soon as you ve finished the book! 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


A— Java Brown E — Nile Green I —Chinese Red M-— french Gray 

B— (Cardinal Red F —India Ivory J —Oriental Green N — Argentine Orange 
C— [Italian Blue G— Persian Lilac K— Coral Sand O — Holland Blue 

D— Jonquil Yellow H—Peacock Blue L— Palm Green Also Black, White, Clear 


This Coupon is worth 25 to 75 cents 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 45c 
sample can of colors specified at right. (Only three sam- 
ples of Valspar Brushing Lacquer supplied per person 
at this special price.) Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer's Name. ccccsosecisicncseccosssssssocssssissssess z E R t i BRUSHING 


——— =| LACQUER 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 
(Order Colors by name) 
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“Our luncheon?” I echoed stupidly. 

Cadence smiled at me very brightly. 
“Yes—our luncheon. You didn’t think 
we were just going for a sail, did you?” 

I sighed. “I never know what to think 
where you're concerned,” I admitted 
wearily. “I never know —— 

“It’s just as well you don’t,” she inter- 
rupted consolingly. “‘It saves you a great 
deal of advance worry.” 

“And,” said I, “it’s just as well you tell 
me where we're to go. That will save a 
great deal of guessing.” 


‘ADENCE shifted two lovely slim legs 
carelessly. “I had thought,” said she, 
“we might make for one of those small 
islands.” A slim, tanned hand indicated 
something, somewhere toward the horizon. 
I scanned that horizon carefully; never 


have I seen a horizon so clean. I re- 
marked this to Cadence. 
“Oh, they are there,” she stated de- 


cisively. “I know they are because I read 
a book once that spoke of the islands off 
Cornwall where the pirates use to caché 
their spoils, and —— 

“And bury their victims,” I supple- 
mented dryly. 

“Oh, no,” corrected Cadence cheerfully. 
“They always made them walk the plank. 
It was so much less trouble. And,” she 
added, “‘if those islands were there then— 
they must be there now.” 

“Of course,” I agreed sarcastically, “of 
course. Only the Cornish coast happens 
to be about two hundred and fifty miles 
long and the islands could lie in any direc- 
tion of the compass off those miles of 
mainland.” 

Cadence considered this intelligent bit 
of argumentation quite courteously. ‘I 
never thought of that,” she admitted 
amiably. “But I’msure, 
Larry, if you’ll just sail 
beyond the horizon, 
we'll sight one very 
shortly.” 

There are times when 
even I, who feel I know 
Cadence so thoroughly, 
am not sure whether 
she is stupid or devilish 
subtle. 

I could have said 
many things, but I 
didn’t. Inever did with 
Cadence. She had just 
that effect upon me. 

“But we are going to 
find a nice, romantic 
island, aren’t we?” said 
Cadence. 

We found one. 


SUPPOSE it wasn’t much of an island, 

as islands go; and it lay only about 
five miles beyond an arm of the ‘main- 
land. But, as Cadence observed, it was 
an island, being entirely surrounded by 
water, and we could, of course, pretend it 
was one the pirates had used in the days of 
their depredations. 

I sailed the boat into a tiny cove and 
beached her. Then I jumped out, made 
secure the painter, and turned to Cadence, 
who waited for me to help her. 

“ Aren’t you glad I insisted on our going 
sailing?” she asked, as I lifted out the 
well-packed hamper of luncheon and car- 
ried it, along with the cushions, up the rise 
of beach. “Aren’t you glad I wasn’t lazy 
and wanted to loll all morning in a ham- 
mock?” 

“Very,” I assured her, trying to balance 
the topmost cushion with the point of my 
chin and pick my way over the treacherous 
pebbles at the same time. “Very.” 

Cadence danced a few steps beyond me. 
“I think,” said she, stopping to survey the 
island from the top of a small hillock— “I 
think the other side is much nicer.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with this side,” 
I protested, shifting the weight of the 
hamper. 

“Nothing at all,” agreed Cadence 
sweetly, “only I like the other side 
better.” 
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We went on to the other side. 

Cadence selected, after a moment’s de- 
liberation, a small, shaded spot on an 
elevation overlooking the beach and 


water. I put down the hamper and ar- 
ranged the cushions at the base of a 
stunted tree. Cadence arranged herself on 
them comfortably. 

“How lovely and coo: and fresh it is,” 
she remarked as I mopped my moist face 
with my handkerchief. ‘‘How perfectly 
calm and restful Nature can be. I’m sure, 
Larry, this little excursion is going to be of 
great benefit to you.” 

“I wouldnt be a bit surprised,” I 
agreed. 

Cadence murmured something unin- 
telligible. I said “What?” and she said, 
“N-nothing.” 

Then I unpacked the hamper. It was a 
very smart, expensive hamper; quite ele- 
gant, too, in a conservative way. First, 
there was a monogrammed yellow cloth; 
then there were monogrammed yellow 
serviettes, and all sorts of knives and forks 
and spoons, and tricky, linked cups. Then 
there were gay Italian-looking plates, and 
a long, cold, dark leather vacuum bottle. 


LSO, there were intriguing little parcels 
wrapped in paraffin paper, and many 
bottles of olives, pickles, and such, that no 
one has a picnic without, and that no one 
ever thinks of eating on one. 

It took me a good half hour to unpack 
that hamper. Every now and then Ca- 
dence would flick open a critical eye and 
offer a suggestion or remonstrance. But 
at luncheon the boasted appetite was 
missing. 

“But you said you were hungry,” I ar- 
gued, trying to get her to eat some lobster 


salad. 
“I say so many things,” she observed 


ruefully. “I’m always saying things— 
you ought to know~ 
that.” 
“But ——” said I. 


“And,” said she, “I’m 
tired of saying things. 
I'd like to think for a 
change.” 

“But ——” said I, 
once more. 

“But,” said Cadence, 
“if I’m tired of saying 
things, I’m tireder still 
of being reminded of 
those things I have 
said.” 

Then there was a lit- 
tle silence—which, one 
is forced to admit, was 
better than such a silly 
conversation. 

“Still, it is a nice 
luncheon,” I ventured 
“Tt was very sweet of you to take 


finally. 
so much trouble.” 

“I didn’t,” said Cadence. 
packed it.” 

“Oh,” said I, and went on eating. 

Cadence, I think, went to sleep. At 
least, she lay back against her cushion and 


“Judson 


closed her eyes quite definitely. I was 
rather glad of this for it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to look at her fully. It’s funny, but 
I never seem to tire of looking at Cadence. 
Not that she is beautiful—she doesn’t 
have to be; it is the very last quality she 
needs, Instead of cold perfection of fea- 
ture, she has a vivid little face all mobility 
and expression; instead of the deep dark 
eyes of fiction, she has two large blue ones 
that dance and ripple like the Caribbean 
Sea under tropical sunlight; instead of a 
straight patrician nose, she has one that 
turns impudently up at the very end; and 
instead of a small round mouth, she has a 
wide full one that parts in the most ador- 
able of smiles over teeth of utter perfection. 


BEGAN to repack the hamper, moving 

carefully so as not to disturb my sleep- 
ing beauty. But halfway through, I looked 
up, to find her eyes upon me. 

“I think,” said she, regarding megravely, 
“T really think you should rest now. You 
mustn’t forget that’s why I insisted upon 
your coming down here.” 


ds 
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Babys Own 
Style Book FREE; 


YOUR own Baby is to have the 
benefit of this new, complete 
Lane Bryant Baby Style Book. 


This season you, too, are to have 
the pleasure of choosing the really 
new things for Baby’s Wear—gar- 
ments with all the adorable little 
touches that the greatest artists in 
children’s clothes have ever produced. 


For all children up to six, there are in 
this Style Book the same styles that New 
York’s Fifth Avenue children wear. And 
there is not one penny of extra cost to you. 

This book shows the same garments our 
own New York Store sells. Dresses as low 
as 39 cents; ‘coats from $2.69 to $11.95; 
rompers, shoes, sweaters, everything a baby 
or boy or girl wears, in newest styles, of best 
quality, and at the lowest prices. 


Baby’s Own Book is yours FREE for your 
own Baby. Write for your free copy today 


Sane Bry ant 


Address Dept. 53 


39th STREET AT FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Retail Stores: New York + Brooklyn + Chicago 
Detroit - Baltimore - St. Louis + Philadelphia 


“My 
erribly 
in came 


One mother 
little fn w 
scalded. The 
off in patches. The doc- 
tor applied Unguen- 
tine. The pain ceased 
magically . . . Today 

not a single scar can 
be seen!” 


Stop Ps 


maddening pain of burns 
—ward off scarring 


ARREUL cry — fevered, tor- 
tured little bodies—if you could 
only bear the pain! There is no 
time to lose with any burn. Ease the 
pain at once—ward off the evils of 
infection—prevent a hideous scar... 
Dress the wound as a surgeon 


would— Unguentine, quick! Corwin) Unguentine FREE 
a generous tube 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations 


Spread Unguentine thick on all the 
burns and cuts that any active family 
is subject to. Keep a tube ready at 
hand. In severe cases, spread liberally 
on gauze and apply, bandaging lightly. 
Made by The Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N. Y. At your druggist’s, 50c. 


Tue NorwicH PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
Department J-33, Norwich, N. Y. 


Pirate send me a free trial tube of 
Unquenune aadi “What to do,” by M. W. 


ofer, M. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 


endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 


Demand, 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


“Yes—this is a 
folding table” 


| You would never dream a fold- 
| ing table could be so graceful, 
yet so strong. It’s a Carrom 
table—famous the world over 
for strength and beauty, For 
bridge, luncheons, etc., Carrom 
tables will serve you well, 


Carrom tables are well construct- 
ed, absolutely rigid and cannot | 
accidentally collapse. Attractive- 
ly finished in many two-tone 
colors—Chinese red, jade green, 
mahogany, black—with a variety 
of top materials including -felt, 
black moire, or lizard-grain 
leatherette. See Carrom tables 


at high-grade furniture stores. 


| Contains all the newest 


y values in fine quality Furs. 


MARY ABBOTT'S BOOK OF | 
FASHIONS-READY for YOU 
FREE? 


Je tells you how to own authentic Parisian- 
styled frocks for less than what the fine 
fabrics in them would ordinarily cost you. 
The dresses reach you, cut to your measure, 
with all intricate details completely finished. 
You simply sew up the seams. No dress- 
making experience necessary. Surprise your 
friends by appearing in these frocks. 

Send for FREE Booklet—Geaturing 

Gall and Winter Styles — Goday ! 


BERTH ROBERT 


MADE AT HOME FROCKS 
1239 Broadway, Dept. L, New York, N. Y. 


~ALBRECHT'S Vey 
FUR STYLE/S -7 


stylesand gives helpful, 
up-to-the-minute facts 
about Furs. Tells why : 7 
you should buy Albrecht Registered F 


Send coupon and 6c (mailing costs) te 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, St. Paul, Minn. 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1927- 


Name. 
Address. 


“TIl try to remember,” I promised, and 
finished packing the hamper. 

Cadence watched me through half- 
closed eyes. When I was quite through, 
she got gracefully up from the cushions. 
“You must rest now, Larry,” said she. 
“I insist upon it.” 

“TInsistence,” I replied, “is quite un- 
necessary.” 

I stretched my full length on the grass 
and looked lazily up at her; she seemed 
in sudden, deep meditation. I noticed it 
particularly because it was so unusual. 

“Sit down, Cadence,” I invited. “You 
look queerly foreshortened, standing over 
me like that.” 

“Well,” said Cadence reasonably, “if it 
bothers you, don’t look. And I don’t 
want to sit down. I’m tired of sitting 
down. I was never meant to be lazy and 
sit around all day. I’m going for a walk.” 

Clearly I was never meant for a racon- 
teur. I am well aware that this narrative 
should be handled differently, especially 
Cadence’s conversations. I am well aware 
I should never record them so minutely, 
only I can’t seem to help it—I remember 
them so distinctly. 

“1,” said Cadence again, “am going for 
a walk.” 

“All right,” I consented; “but it isn’t 
necessary for me to go with you. It isn’t 
likely you can lose yourself on this island.” 


‘ADENCE looked undecided whether 

she should argue with me or not. Evi- 
dently it was too warm, for she sweetly 
forbore even to retort. Instead she said: 
“I don’t want you to come with me. I 
want to be alone. I want to meditate.” 

I sat up startled. ‘Good heavens, on 
what?” I demanded. 

She reflected for a moment. “I’m not 
just sure,” she replied. ‘But I'll think of 
something between now and then. This 
“beautiful day, this beautiful island, this 
beautiful sea and sky and—well, every- 
thing—will inspire me.” 

“Cadence,” said I worriedly, “I’m 
afraid you’re going to be ill. Cadence, 
are you sure you aren’t feverish?” 

She threw me a look of utter disgust. 
“Feverish!” Her scorn was blasting. “I 
speak of Nature’s sublime beauty and my 
desire to reflect upon it—and he asks me 
if I’m feverish!” 

“I'm sorry,” I apologized meekly. 
“But, Cadence, it was so unexpected—so 
very unusual. It, quite startled and 
frightened me.” 

“Of course,” said Cadence from an 
altitude, ‘‘of course you could hardly be 
expected to understand the emotional 
nuances of a temperamental woman such 
as I am.” 

“Hardly,” I agreed humbly, and Ca- 
dence gave me a little smile to show I was 
forgiven. 

“Now,” said she decisively, “put your 
head on that nice soft pillow and take a 
rest while I walk and meditate.” 

I put my head on the nice soft pillow. 
It really required very little effort. 

“And now,” said Cadence brightly, 
“he is going to sleep, isn’t he?” 

I slept. 


AWOKE to a strange feeling of uncer- 

tainty. Cadence was seated onasmooth, 
low rock near me, her elbows on her knees, 
her chin cupped in the palms of her hands. 
Her eyes met mine and the lids of hers 
seemed to droop ever so imperceptibly. 

I sat up abruptly. 

“Well,” said Cadence, and smiled 
brightly across at me, “you have slept, I 
do think. It’s after six o’clock.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” 
manded. 

Cadence shifted her position. ‘What 
for? I said I brought you here to rest.” 

I rose to my feet and started gathering 
up the cushions. ‘It all depends,” said I, 
“upon what one calls rest.” 

“Well,” said Cadence, watching my 
preparations for departure with a judicial 
air, “I certainly call sleeping for three 
hours, rest—you’ve forgotten the blue 
one behind the tree—and I think the sun 
and sea and air is always restful—isn’t 


I de- 
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extra 
UDS 


+> + 3105 times 
more suds 

any soap + ~ - 
wth BORAX 


PLENTY of suds makes 
easier washing—but that is 
just one way in which 
Borax helps. In every step of 
home laundry work 20 Mule 
Team Borax is a definite aid 
in getting the clothes cleaner, 
whiter and fresher. 


Soaking . . 20 Mule Team Boraxin 
the water dissolves grease, loos- 
ens dirt and paves the way for 
easy washing with little or no 
rubbing. 


Hard water . . Borax makes hard 
water soft and so does away with 
sticky ‘‘soap curds” that make 
the clothes streaked and gray. 


Washing .. Borax is itself a 
cleanser and whitener—makes 
soap and water do better work, 
too. Any soap gives 3 to 5 times 
more suds with Borax. 


Rinsing . . The Borax rinse helps 
to remove the last traces of soap 
and so prevents yellow or streaky 
clothes. 


Ironing . . Borax in the starch 
keeps the iron from sticking. 
Clothes washed ‘‘The Borax Way” 
are quickly ironed. True indeed— 
“good washing makes easy iron- 
ing.” 


Unlike harmful washing ‘‘chem- 
icals’’ 20 Mule Team Borax is ab- 
solutely safe even for the finest 
fabrics. For every kind of house- 
hold cleaning Borawis helpful, too. 
For free handbook, “Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean,’’ address 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 129. 
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that the vacuum bottle over there? —espe- 
cially after being cooped up in London. 
Larry, I’m sure that’s the corkscrew you 
couldn’t find yes, there, by that 
stone. . . . Well, it looked like it from 
here. Now, what was I saying 
when you interrupted?” 

“Nothing,” I assured her, ‘ 
rest —— 

“Oh, yes,” said Cadence. 
was speaking of your resting.” 

I picked up the hamper, cushions and 
Cadence’s discarded hat and silk sweater, 
then we started for the other side of the 
island—with Cadence still talking. 

Now you may wonder why people 
never apparently tire of listening to Ca- 
dence. It’s because her voice is like her 
name. It is filled with cadences that 
trickle and ripple and gurgle and flow over 
the vivid stones of her moods like a clear, 
cool stream that has its source in the 
mountains and makes its way, lazily 
smooth, through a sweet, dim forest, 
swirling and rushing along the rapids, 
suddenly swift over a sharp, steep preci- 
pice—and then, as suddenly, it flows, a 
broad, deep stream, between meadows of 
sweetness and quiet beauty. 


“that can’t 
“Rest. I 


E BOTH apparently saw it at the 

same moment. Rather, the lack of it— 
“it” being our boat, which was gone, ir- 
revocably gone, as a quick but thorough 
survey proved. 

“I suppose,” said Cadence intelligently, 
“it got loose and drifted away.” 

I examined the spot where I had secured 
the painter. The heavy stone to which I 
had tied it remained, and the sand about 
it was quite dry. It was clear the tide had 
not reached within several feet of it. I was 
frankly puzzled; I had tied that boat very 
securely. 

“You don’t suppose,” said Cadence, 
“anyone could have taken our boat? You 
don’t suppose there could have been some- 
one already here when we arrived 
who —— 

“No, I don’t,” said I, and again exam- 
ined the stone and the sand around it 
very carefully. 

Then I stood suddenly upright. “Well, 
we're in for a bit of a fix,” I observed; 
“but we'll have to make the best of it.” 

“Oh, Larry,” said Cadence delight- 
edly, “do you mean we are marooned— 
that we might as well be on a desert 
island shipwrecked ‘without food—with- 
out drink —— 

“We still have the hamper,” I observed 

prosaically. 
Cadence shot me a look of disdain. 
—— without everything?” she con- 
cluded. “Is that what you mean by a 
fix, Larry?” 

“Something like that,” I admitted. 

“Oh,” said Cadence, “how perfectly 
delightful!” 

Then she looked suddenly crestfallen. 
“If only,” said she, “this was the age of 
pirates and smugglers, we might have an 
adventure. As it is, I can’t even make a 
signal for help with my petticoat, as they 
did in those days. I don’t wear one.” 

“We’ll make a fire,” I suggested. “It’s 
our only chance of being seen. There 
isn’t even the possibility of a fishing boat 
passing here.” 


Y SUGGESTION was received with 

apathy. “We can make it after dark 
on the top of the hillock,” said Cadence 
with slight interest; then cheerfully: 
“There isn’t much chance of anyone see- 
ing it, though; the mainland across from 
here is quite uninhabited.” 

“We'll make it just the same,” I re- 
turned rather grimly. 

Cadence regarded me thoughtfully. 
“Larry,” said she slowly, “I do lose pa- 
tience with you. I do feel sometimes I’ll 
never be able to do anything with you.” 

I mumbled something a little unevenly; 
I was collecting driftwood. 

“And,” said Cadence, “you have such 
wonderful possibilities, it’s quite provok- 

ig kept on gathering driftwood. Then, 
with the driftwood added to the burden 


of hamper and cushions, we made our 
way back to the friendly hillock. 

The stunted tree and rocks received us 
complacently; a startled gull evidenced 
less pleasure. He whirred his protesting, 
mournful way to the beach where he took 
his ill humor out on a hapless minnow. 

Cadence watched him disinterestedly. 
“Almost human in their temperament, 
aren’t they?” she observed, and sank to 
the grass rather wearily. 

It was very hot, with a sort of breath- 
less stillness in the air. My eyes searched 
the sky with some apprehension. 

“I think,” said Cadence, “it’s going to 
storm. Of course you aren’t afraid of 
storms.” 

“Of course not,” said I valorously. 


’MSOglad,’’ sighed Cadence, “because, 
while I’m not afraid of storms, still 
they always make me tingly.” 

A sharp, vivid streak of lightning zig- 
zagged its way across the sky; a deep 
rumble chased it ominously. 

“Oh,” giggled Cadence, “I’m begin- 
ning to feel tingly ——” A second fearful 
thunderclap cut short her sentence; she 
sprang quickly to her feet. She was rather 
pale, but her eyes were sparkling. Above 
our heads, across the rapidly darkening 
sky, there flashed once more a vivid 
gleam of prolonged lightning, a single roll 
of thunder; then all was silent. Leaf 
and bough and air, and even sea—all 
seemed waiting with a curious, hushed 
expectancy. No doubt Nature’s tribute 
to Omnipotence. 

Cadence and I looked at each other. 

“It’s sure,” said she a little shakily, 
“to be very wonderful. Oh!” 

Crash-h-h! Boom-m-m! went the thun- 
der as an echo to her words. Cadence sat 
down quite suddenly. I reached her a 
hand. 

“Come out from under that tree, Ca- 
dence. They are supposed to be danger- 
ous.” 

But even as I spoke, great, splashing 
drops of rain began to fall quite definitely, 
and I realized Cadence was but thinly 
clad. Her sport frock and sweater would 
offer little protection against the storm. 


Amu survey showed a small, nat- 
ural shelter formed by the side of the 
hillock and several large bowlders. But 
by the time we were settled in it, we were 
pretty well drenched. 

I suppose that particular storm was 
really no more furious or awe-inspiring 
than any other hot-weather thunder- 
storm, but we felt that it was, and sat and 
shivered and occasionally talked through 
its disturbing violence, until the lightning 
ceased to play so continually and the 
rain satisfied itself at last with a steady 


falling instead of its former torrential _ 


downpour. 

“Noah and his ark would be welcome 
here,” I observed, moving my feet from 
one puddle of water to another. 

Cadence smiled, but her teeth were 
chattering. I took off my coat and started 
to fasten it around her, but she refused it. 

“I don’t want it,” she said obstinately 
when I insisted. “It’s only my shoulders 
that are cold. Perhaps if you’d put your 
arm about me —— 

We sat thus, very quietly, for several 
minutes. 

Suddenly Cadence giggled. “I wonder 
what Aunt Mary is thinking?” 

“Probably that we’ve been drowned,” 
I observed pessimistically. ‘‘Especially 
if the boat has been found. They are, 
most likely, searching for our bodies 
now.” 

“Oh, no,” said Cadence. “Oh, no.” 
Which to me didn’t mean anything at all. 

There was another brief silence during 
which the rain played-an accompaniment 
to our thoughts. 

“I wouldn’t mind all this so much,” 
said Cadence finally, “if it wasn’t for you. 
Of course, I never bother about conven- 
tions, but you are so different—and you 
have a public position to uphold —— 

I was completely bewildered. “Con- 
ventions? Position?” 


GROW .UP IN KAY NEE 


School wear is the 

acid test of boys’ 
clothes. To look 

nice in the class- 

room and withstand 
pulling and twisting of 


school yard games, both 
fabric and tailoring must 
hit the mark. 

Kaynee shirts, blouses, 
suits are “Approved by the 
boys” everywhere. That 
is because the styles are 
smart and doyish—never 
foppish. Your boy will like 
Kaynee—so will his dad. 

Sold at better stores— 
prices are reasonable. 


Gratis—‘‘ Boy-Types and 

How to Dress Them.” Write 

for copy now. Address 
R Department J-S. 


N The Kaynee Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘BOVRIL 


CONSOM ME’ 


Steaming hot, strong, 
rich and sustaining 


An appetite-’rousing tastiness 
for the first course—easier to 
make than a cup of tea. Con- 
centrated beef nourishment, 
easy to digest. Children love 
it, and adults know at once it 
is just what they need. A tea- 
spoonful to a cup of hot water 
—that’s all. 


For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen 
and Drug Stores in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send youa 


regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Illustrated booklet with recipes, free on request. 


Proprietors, BOVRIL, Limited 
London, England. 
Montreal, Canada. 


Write to Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
Belmont Building 
Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York 
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Lamp SHADE 


See LePage's Gesso- 
Craft Book, page 12. 


See LePage’s Gesso- 
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TELEPHONE SCREEN 
See LePage's Gesso- 
Craft Book, page 11. 

Lamp BASE 


JEWEL CASE 


See LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft Book, page 14. 


Craft Book, page 9. 


How to make fascinating gifts 


TES fascinating LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft Book will bring to life the 
skilful craftsman hidden in your fingers, 
and show you how to be a more skilful 
craftsman than you ever dreamed. It 
is offered very opportunely with the 
coming of fall and the approach of the 
holiday season. Let it show you this 
new, easy, fascinating way to decorate 
attractive articles for gifts, for home 
decoration, for bridge prizes, and to sell 
at Church fairs—gifts that are easy to 
make, unique, attractive, practical and 
useful. 

LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of 
a fascinating old art. Now, thanks to 
LePage’s Glue, you can use Gesso to 


Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
TO make one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you need 
1 gill can of LePage'’s Glue. 1}4 cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons var- 
nish. Place whiting in mixing bowl and pour in 
slowly in this order: LePage’s Glue, linseed oil 
and varnish. Mix until smooth. All ingredients 
obtainable at nearest hardware store. 


JE AGE'S 
GLUE 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft possible 


make wonderful modern gifts. You 
have no idea what nice things you can 
make. See panel below for recipe for 
LePage’s Gesso. 

“The secret of charming rooms is the use here 
and there of odd, unusual, colorful objects of 
artistic beauty,” say interior decorators. Le- 
Page's Gesso-Craft Book shows you how to 
make just such objects. 

You can make the articles shown here and 
many more besides. Book contains over forty 
illustrations. No expensive set or expensive 
materials to buy. You already have LePage’s 
Glue in the house for mending. Now, just by 
buying inexpensive articles, you can make fas- 
cinating Gesso-Craft things. 


Send 10 cents for New 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 
Try this new way of making 


gifts at home. Just write your 
name and address on the coupon |” 


copy of LePage's Gesso-Craft 
Book, postage paid. Address, |: 
LePage's Craft League, 526 
Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


“Howto Make 
Fascinating Gifts 
pn 

LePage’s Craft League, 
526 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 


stamps) in payment for LePage's Gesso-Craft Book. 
Please send a copy of this book to: 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 


True Windsor breakfast sets that are beautifully 

colored and extremely comfortable are now being 

shown by Heywood-Wakefield dealers. There are 

many attractive styles from which to choose, and the 
prices are surprisingly reasonable. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Cadence twisted around in my arms; 
the small, white triangle of her face was 
turned toward mine. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say, Larry Hastings, that you haven’t 
thought of the position this terrible, un- 
fortunate mishap has placed us in? 
How—how—compromised we are?” 

My arm left her shoulders; I sat sud- 
denly upright. “Cadence,” said I 
severely, “if you don’t stop reading ridicu- 
lous, salacious novels, I’ll spank you.” 

Cadence giggled. “Darling, if I could 
only depend on that!’’ Then, very seri- 
ously: “But Larry, haven’t you realized 
how gossipy people are?” 

“I'm beginning to realize a lot of 
things,” said I savagely. 

“What, for instance?” asked Cadence. 
“What things?” 

“That I’m a blundering fool,” I as- 
serted angrily. 

“Yes, dear,” said Cadence. “But aside 
from that?” 

There have been times, as I said before, 
when I felt I knew Cadence thoroughly; 
then there were other times when I felt I 
didn’t know her at all. This was one of 
those “other times.” 

I turned suddenly to her. ‘‘Cadence,” 
said I abruptly, “I haven't the slightest 
doubt but that you're joking; but if you 
aren’t—if you are really serious about this 
‘compromise’ business ——” 

“Dear,” said Cadence very gravely, “I 
was never more serious in my life.” 

“Then,” said I, trying to keep my voice 


steady, “then,” said I, “I think—I 
think ——” 
“Yes?” said Cadence encouragingly. 
“T think ——” said I uncertainly. 


A sudden, unexpected streak of vicious, 
prolonged lightning sent Cadence hud- 
dling in my arms, her face buried against 
the breast pocket of my coat. 


HEN it had gone, pursued by the 
tardy thunder, Cadence made no 
move to change her position. A faint 
giggle reached me. “You were about to 
say,” observed Cadence, “that you think 
you'd better marry me.” 
There was a deep, sudden silence. 
“Well,” said Cadence, ‘‘say it.” 
I said it. 


Sometime later—I’ll never know how 
much later—the storm ceased and, with 
the variability coincident to the elements 
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and women, the night became clear, and 
luminous with the moon and her retinue 
of stars. 

Cadence lay motionless in my arms, her 
cheek pressed against the buttons of my 
coat; I thought she was asleep, and buried 
my own face in her soft damp hair. I 
shan’t attempt to recount what I was 
thinking—if, indeed, I was able to think at 
all. I seemed to be all aching happiness; 
I quite expected to find it another one of 
my mad, delicious dreams, and to be 
awakened from it by the telephone ringing 
in my ears with Cadence at the other end 
of the wire eager to confide her latest ad- 
miration. 

The adored form in my arms moved 
slightly. “Say something,” murmured 
Cadence. 

I said many things, all of which seemed 
entirely satisfactory to Cadence. 

“And to think,” sighed she, “I ever 
thought you unromantic. Darling,. it’s 
quite necessary I should breathe now and 
then.” 


HE dawn threw a rosy cloak over the 

wet sea and earth. Far away, between 
the arm of the mainland and the island, a 
slim white yacht was cutting through the 
water at a rapid pace. 

Cadence watched its progress with in- 
terest. “I’m sure,” said she, “it’s Uncle 
Guy and Aunt Mary. Only people bent 
on a very urgent mission would burn 
petrol so recklessly at two shillings a 
gallon.” 

It was Sir Guy and Lady Mary. 

We went down to the beach to meet 
them as they were brought to theisland ina 
smart little launch. Sir Guy looked wor- 
ried, but happy; Lady Mary showed signs 
of strain, but her relief was tinged with 
severity. 

“TIl not say that I thought you two 
were drowned,” said she, “for the dory 
drifted in right side up and quite dry be- 
fore the storm broke. But ——” 

“But?” said Cadence, looking help- 
fully at Lady Mary. 

“But,” said her Aunt Mary, “but ——” 
Then she stopped quite suddenly and eyed 
Cadence severely. 

Cadence addressed the rosy-hued world 


in general. “One might think,” said she 
pensively, “one might think it was all 
my fault.” = 

It was. 


The Perfection Thereof 


(Continued from Page 11) 


because he was sure I'd be fool enough 
to waste what’s left of my life bringing 
up another thief and liar! But I’m not! 
I’m not!” 

She saw the darkening of his face and a 
hot rebellion rose in her. 

“Yes! He counted on that, too— 
counted on you and people like you to—to 
force me into doing it! He counted on 
what he used to say was my pet, private 
god—the fear of what people would say! 
Well, he was wrong! I don’t care what 
they say or think. I’m not going to tor- 
ture myself. There are plenty of places 
for ——” 

“Muh-thur-r-r!” The voice was shrill, 
peremptory. 

Harriet Lever’s lips tightened. “I can’t 
come just yet, Meade.” She faced Dan 
Glynn’s eyes steadily. 


“ZOU think I’m soft enough to do it. 
Well, I’m not. I’m hard. He—he’s 
Milton Lever’s son. That’s enough!” 

“Favorshim.”’ Glynn’svoice wascolder. 
“But that doesn’t mean ——” 

“Doesn’t it? You don’t believe in 
heredity?” She laughed shortly. “Why, 
the boy’s begun! Yesterday he stole my 
fountain pen. And he lied to me when I 
asked him about it—lied as cleverly as his 
father ever did!” 

Glynn nodded. ‘‘Same as any child 
would. We're all better liars when we’re 


young than afterward. Guess we’re all 
born thieves too. Take what we want, if 
we can get it, till somebody teaches us 
different. Used to be here a lot when you 
were little, Hattie. Remember a few times 
when you were older than Meade when 
you —— 

She flushed, remembering too. 
isn’t fair!” 


“That 


S O. IT isn’t fair. But it’s just as 

unfair to take it for granted that 
this boy’s bound to turn out bad. Maybe 
he would if his father had the raising of 
him. Maybe you'd be different if you’d 
been brought up ——” 

“With my father’s blood in me?” She 
lifted her head. 

“Guess there’s all kinds of blood in all 
of us,” he said. “Never had it proved to 
me that it settled everything.” 

She straightened suddenly. “All right. 
TIl do it. I'll keep him. I'll keep him, 
and I'll do my level best to bring him up 
to be as straight and square and clean 
as—as my father was!” 

His face cleared. “Fine! I knew you'd 
do it, Hattie. I knew you’d look at it 
right when you thought it over.” 

She shook her head. “You don’t know 
why I’m doing it,” she said evenly. “I’m 
doing it because—because Milton Lever 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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The newes 


“Kitchen-tested” 
Recipes with 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour 


By BETTY CROCKER 
Renowned Cooking Expert 


No matter whether you are an ex- 

ert cook or a less fortunate one, I 
Pe all women have one thing 
in common. You have all had some 
dainty dish turn out badly at a 
crucial time. 


And the chances are nine out of ten 
that you have never solved the real 
reason for the mistake. 


For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working to- 
gether, found that four was 50% of 
the cause of baking failures. 


They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of 
the same brand of flour exactly alike 
chemically, these two batches might 
act entirely different in your oven— 
bring fine results in one case and 
spoil a good recipe another’ time! 


That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “ Kitchen- 
test” for Gold Medal Flour. Every 
time one of our mills turns out a 
batch of flour, we bake cakes, past- 
ries, biscuits, breads—everything— 
from this batch according to stand- 
ard recipes. Unless each batch bakes 
to standard, the flour is sent back to 
be re-milled. 
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ONE view of the Gold Medal 


This means one flour for 
all your baking. Over 
2,000,000 women now 
know there is no better 


Kitchen where every batch of Gold 
Medal Flour is ‘‘Kiichen-tested” 
before it goes to you—and where 
we create many new and delightful 
*“ Kitchen-tested " Recipes which are 
rapidly becoming recognized 


flour. We also guaran- 
tee that it will always 
act the same way in 


flour for cakes and 
pastries. Why pay more? 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than 
five million pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour. Our chemists reported it per- 
fect, but it didn’t act right in our 
test kitchen ovens. 


So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 
Flour that comes into your home is 
“Kitchen-tested” before you receive 
it. The words “Kitchen-tested”’ are 
stamped on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold 
Medal is a light, fine, snow-white 


A staunch user! “1 have used 
Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ 
Flour over a year and always 
have good luck with all my 
baking. Have interested a friend 
in it and she likes it very much.” 
Mrs. THEBA Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 


standards 


Listen for Betty Crocker 

and her “‘Kitchen-tested” 

Recipes over your favorite 
radio station, 


I must tell you! "I must not 
forget to tell you how surprised 
my friends are to think what 
delicious cakes can be baked 
with Gold Medal ‘Kitchen- 
tested’ Flour.” Mrs. J. DECKER, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


your oven. Your money 
refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 
rising) for our Southern trade is 
milled in the South at our Louisville 
mill. Every batch is “Kitchen- 
tested”? with Southern recipes be- 
fore it goes to you. 

Special Offer 

“ Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recog- 
nized standards. We have printed 
these “Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes on 
cards and filed them in neat wooden 
boxes. Handy for you in your kitchen. 


Buys 50 lb. sacks! “1 like 

Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ 

Flour. I buy the 50 pound sacks 

and have good luck with all my 

baking. I tell my friends what 

good work it does,” 

Mrs. M. KRISTOFF, 

Chicago, Iil. 


— 


We will be glad to send you 

` oneof the new Gold Medal 
Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with rec- 
ipes, for only $1.00 (less 
than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many 
recipes as in original box. 
Just send coupon with 
check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. (This offer 
good only if you live in 
the United States.) 


If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send you select- 
ed samples—FREE. 
Check and mail coupon 
for whichever desired. 


Send coupon now 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


Dept, 288, Minneapolis, Minn. 


D Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of 
Kitchen-tested ” Recipes. (It is understood 
that I may, at any time, send for new 


recipes free.) 


Please send me selected samples of 


Kitchen-tested” Recipes—FREE. 
Name. 
Address 

ARTA 


Copyr. 1927, Washburn Crosby Company 


CKitchen-tested 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, 


CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 
GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN 


A new delight awaits you 
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PAIGE CARS 
DESERVE THE THOUGHTFUL 

CONSIDERATION OF 


EVERY 


HERE are 20 separate body styles 

and color combinations in the 
new Paige line of “Sixes” and “Eights” 
... A car for every purpose, and 
every purse... Nor does it matter 
which body type you choose, or 
what price you elect to pay .. . For 
so long as the Paige name graces 
your radiator, yours is a motor car 
of high quality, demonstrated depend- 
ableness, and good style . . . Paige 
upholsters its sedans in choice mo- 
hairs, over deep-nested springs . . . it 


WOMAN 


gives you comfortable arm rests and 
silken toggle grips... it gives you 
a substantial steering wheel of solid 
walnut that guides your car easily and 
surely . . . Paige clusters its instru- 
ments in a single charming panel 
indirectly lighted . . . and Paige sur- 
rounds you with such appreciated 
niceties as smoking sets, cleverly placed 
interior lights, skilfully inlaid walnut- 
finish panels . . . Phone your Paige 
dealer and arrange an appointment to 


see and drive the Paige of your choice. 
(921) 


The Paige line comprises twenty charming body types and color combinations 
in Sixes and Eights at factory list prices ranging from $1095 to $2795. 


-PAIGE~ 
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Use Deodo every day! 
by 


Letitia HADLEY 


© DoUBT you've sometimes said to 

yourself, despairingly: “Oh, a busy 
woman simply cannot be fresh and dainty 
always!” Lots of women feel that way about 
it, I know—but do try Deodo! It’s a new 
powder deodorant—delightful to use! 


Just dust Deodo over the body and rub it 
under the arms while dressing. It instantly 
absorbs and neutralizes the odors of the body 
—and keeps you irreproachable all day! It 
does not seal the pores nor check essential 
perspiration. It is soothing, healing. And 
it will not harm any clothing, no matter how 
delicate. 


Use Deodo on sanitary napkins, also. It’s 
the very best and simplest 
way to deal with this partic- 
ular problem! 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly 
send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous 
supply, free. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


H. K. Mutrorp Company 
Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 


She knew that the boy saw him as in 
some respects a heroic figure; she had 
been wise enough to foresee the danger of 
weakening that impression by overmuch 
stress upon virtues as yet of dubious im- 
portance in Meade’s eye. Only as strength 
suggested gentleness and as courage im- 
plied honor had these qualities been woven 
into the boy’s conception of Matthew 
Warren. She had even guessed the effec- 
tiveness of the humanizing weakness; 
Meade had laughed delightedly over the 
story of young Matt Warren’s ill-fated 
attempt to join a circus. 

He glanced at the picture now. 
“TIl bet he wouldn’t make a fuss 
about it,” he said. 

It came home to Harriet Lever 
that he was right. Matthew War- 
ren would not have made a fuss 
over anything. The direct gaze 


(Continued from Page 192) 


would hate it worse than anything else 
that I could do!” 


The boy stood before her, wholly im- 
penitent, his face lighted by smiling self- 
admiration. She had taught him, with 
stubborn patience, a superficial respect 
which stilled his ‘restless tongue while she 
spoke; his manners, indeed, seemed nat- 
urally better than those of the children 
with whom he played, and there was in his 
attitude toward Harriet Lever a certain 
deferential courtesy that 
she had carefully en- 
couraged. Now suddenly 
she hated it; she seemed 
to see Milton Lever smil- 
ing at her, to hear his 
voice, smooth and fluent 


and incorrigibly cheerful, 
speaking to her from his 
son’s lips. 

“I'm afraid you still 
think it’s funny, Meade.” 

She realized as she 
spoke that the cool, pas- 
sionless voice had cost her 


of the grave eyes seemed, 
indeed, to convey a hint 
of reproach, not toward 
the boy, but upon her. 
She had a sudden sense 
of injustice, as if her 
father had gone over to 
the enemy. 


an unfamiliar effort. Al- 


ways she had kept a vigi- “T\HEN suppose you go 
lant guard upon emotion and stand before the 
in her dealings with Mil- picture and tell him about 


it,” she said. “‘Pretend that he can hear 
you and ask him if he thinks ——” 

“T won’t.” The boy scowled. “It’s too 
blamed silly—talking to a picture.” 

Something in his changed look and tone 
strengthened her purpose. “It won’t seem 
so silly perhaps if I go out,” she said. 
“You'll be here alone with him.” 

His eyes flickered at her as she moved 
toward the door. Again it seemed to her 
that Milton Lever stood in the room. Her 
hand lifted in an involuntary gesture, as 
if to press against a wound. She closed 
the door behind her, facing a sudden ter- 
rifying knowledge. 

The boy could hurt her. She had never 
foreseen this. After that brief, enlighten- 
ing adventure with Milton Lever, there 
had been a wall about her emotions. He 
had been able to hurt her because, in 
blindness and folly, she had loved him; 
nobody else would ever have that power, 
least of all Milton Lever’s son. She had 
never even contemplated the possibility 
that she would come to love the boy, 
would put into his hands the very weapon 
that had armed his father against her. All 
these years she had believed that she dis- 
liked him, hated him almost. But not 
even Milton Lever had ever made her 
suffer as she suffered now. 


ton Lever’s boy, at first to hide from 
him the blind hate that rose up in her at 
every reminder in his look and voice and 
gesture of the man whose blood was in 
him, and later, when time had blurred and 
dulled that loathing, because she had 
learned the practical effectiveness of a 
quiet, almost placid tone. 

The boy laughed. “Well, it is funny, 
mother. If you’d seen her when she caught 
me you’d laugh too. Her nose wiggled 
just like a rabbit’s.” 


ey ’RE not talking about your teach- 

er’s nose.” It was still possible to 
keep her voice cool and steady. “I’mafraid 
you think that the rest of it was even fun- 
nier—that it was smart and brave of you 
to try to cheat in your examination.” 

His mouth curved into Milton Lever’s 
very grin. “It was fun anyhow,” he said. 
“She thinks she’s so smart!” His face 
darkened. “‘She’d never have caught me 
herself, if that little pill of a Percy Adams 
hadn’t squealed on me. TIl fix him, any- 
way!” 

“You aren’t sorry, then?” She was 
still calm about it. ‘‘Or—or ashamed?” 

He shook his head. “It would have 
worked if Percy Adams hadn’t ——”’ 

She tried to reason with herself. Long 
ago she had discovered that Dan Glynn 
was right. All children began life with 
about the same absence of inhibitions; 
until they learned better, most of them 
were little savages, cruel or greedy or cow- 
ardly. Long ago she had ceased to inter- 
pret every petty fault in Meade as a proof 
of his inheritance from Milton Lever. 
This, she told herself, was no more im- 
portant or significant than any of the 
other crimes of boyhood; she mustn’t 
lose her head over it, mustn’t give in to 
this crazy impulse to rant and weep. And 
yet, with Milton Lever jeering at her from 
his son’s eyes —— 

“You don’t see,” she said wearily. 
“And I don’t know how to make you 
understand.” Her eyes moved away from 
the boy’s stubborn impenitence to the por- 
trait above the mantel. “How do you 
think it would look to him?” she said. 
“Do you think he’d be proud of you if he 
knew?” 


HE went back. It was too late to undo 
what had been done; clear-eyed she 
saw the hopelessness of any endeavor to 
disarm the boy as she had disarmed his 
father. As long as she lived he would be 
able, at a careless word, even a glance, to 
send this white flame of pain through her 
being, and still, helplessly, she would go 
toward him, as she went toward him now! 
Again, as his eyes swerved at her, she 
felt them stab, but, as she bore the tor- 
ment, she saw them widen a little, saw 
their wary sullenness give way to question. 
Something in the quality of their gaze 
stirred her courage. 

“Have you told him, Meade?” 

He shook his head, and the sullen look 
came back. “It’s too blamed silly.” 

“Then I will.” She stood beside him, 
facing the portrait. ‘Father, Meade’s 
been caught trying to cheat in one of his 
examinations. He thinks it was very 
brave and smart of him to try to fool poor 
old Miss Doty.” 

Carefully she held her voice to its normal 
calm. Meade mustn’t guess how help- 
lessly she was at his mercy; he was Milton 
Lever’s own son, and if he ever discovered 
his hold upon her he would use it, for the 
sheer delight of cruelty, as, long ago, his 
father had loved to use it. The boy’s face 
was doggedly impenitent; even, she 
record and the tale of his fight with train thought, there was a hint of complacent 
robbers on that youthful Western jour- mirth at the corners of his mouth. Her 
ney. glance went swiftly back to the portrait. 


T WAS an old device. Always she had 

striven to print Matthew Warren on the 
boy’s mind; she had been cunning about 
it, stressing qualities rather for their ap- 
peal to a child’s fancy than for their in- 
trinsic importance. Matthew Warren’s 
strength of arm had been described and 
illustrated rather than his strength of soul; 
she’d made a shrewd use of his football 
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all from this tiny cube 


Tired of preparing everyday dishes? 
Tired of eating them? Then just say to 
your grocer, “'STEERO' bouillon cubes, 
please.” ... Magic words, for they lead to 
magic menus. These tiny cubes — they 
come 12 to a box — transform everyday 
dishes. They give to soups, sauces, 
salads, meats, eggs and vegetables a 
new and fascinating tang—a come- 
back-for-more flavor that perks up the 
most jaded appetite. Best of all — these 
cubes are as easy to use as salt and pep- 
per. For 101 new yet simple dishes, and 
samples of the cubes to try in your own 


kitchen, just send the coupon below. 


“A CUBE MAKES A CUP” 


“STEERO" bouillon cubes 
combine the flavors of 
choice beef, vegetables 
and fragrant spices. 

One of the 101 uses of 
these flavorsome cubes is 
an appetite-tempting hot 
bouillon. “A cube makes a 
cup.” Just add boiling water. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
277 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new cook book, “101 New 
Dishes” and free samples of the cubes. 
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Handiest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


A SPECIAL jar of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum 

Jelly ought to be kept in the kitchen of 

every home for these common troubles: 

To prevent rust—Pots, waffle irons, the iron 

arts of the kitchen stove, etc., can be kept 

Black and free from rust by coating with 

“Vaseline” Jelly when not in use. 

Nickel and aluminum polish—With ‘‘Vase- 
line” Jelly you can restore the brightness of 
aluminum and nickel finish. 

Squeaky binges—‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly relieves the 
squeak in a jiffy. 

Screens—Prevent screens from getting rusty by 
oiling with a cloth in which a bit of *‘Vase- 
line’” Jelly has been rubbed. 

Washing machines—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
the grease cup. It won't drip. 

Electric fans—Lubricate with “Vaseline” Jelly 
in the grease cup. 

Phonographs—Lubricate with ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 
So easy to use. 

For fine furniture—Rub “Vaseline” Jelly on 
briskly with a soft cloth. Imparts a fine finish 
and preserves the wood. Old furniture needs 
this constant oiling. 

To dress leather—Rub well with a soft cloth 
and “Vaseline” Jelly. 

Shoe cleaning—‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly is the best dress- 
ing for patent leather shoes. For scuffed black 
satin shoes, slick down with a tiny bit of 
“Vaseline” Jelly. For leather shoes, rub well 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. Takes off that scuffed 
look all children’s shoes get so easily. Also 
restores the softness of leather when shoes have 
been soaked. 

And remember, when you buy, that the trade- 
mark “Vaseline” on the package gives you the 
assurance that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons'd. 

Write Dept. L 9-27, Chesebrough Mfg: Co., 
17 State St., New York, N. Y., for free booklet 
containing many useful hints. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Again, under the clear gray gaze, she felt 
that bewildering conviction of reproach. 
It seemed to her that Matthew Warren 
still took the boy’s part against his 
daughter, 

Under the illusion her self-discipline 
suddenly failed her. There was no cool- 
ness in her voice now; she heard herself 
crying out passionately. 

“He thinks—he thinks I’m silly because 
I let him—because I let him hurt me—kill 


and stiffened. Through a blur of tears she 
caught sight of his face, blank, frightened, 
strangely unlike his father’s for all the 
physical resemblance. He twisted quickly 
so that he faced her. 

“I—I didn’t know you’d care,” he said 
slowly. “I didn’t know ——” His voice 
broke in something like a sob and she saw 
his teeth catch in his lips. “I always 
thought you were just—just being good to 
me! I didn’t have any idea you—you 
liked me.” 

He pressed his cheek suddenly against 
her and she felt her arms close about him, 
savagely, fiercely possessive, a great surge 
of triumph driving back her terror. She 
had given him a terrible weapon against 
her, let him know that he held it, but there 
was no panic in her at the thought. It cut 
both ways, this grim, dreadful, glorious 
blade of love—it cut both ways! 


FTEN and often, as the years moved 

over her, she heard that sly, thin 
laughter. More and more, as Meade 
grew toward manhood, his physical like- 
ness to his father deepened her illusion 
that Milton Lever had not died, that he 
could not die as long as Meade lived. 

Slowly the old bitterness dulled; she 
had no strength to waste on helpless hate 
and there were moments, too, when she 
knew an uplifting sense of victory, when 
under some minor test, the boy revealed a 
dogged honesty that would have stirred 
his father’s angry scorn, courage that 
Milton Lever would have despised as 
stupid, self-sacrifice that sought no profit- 
able return. Sometimes, before some 
simple proof of Meade’s steadfast devotion 
to herself, Harriet Lever was almost 
ashamed for the completeness of her tri- 
umph, almost sorry for Milton Lever, 
almost free from the abiding pain of envy. 
But always it returned; always, as 
Meade’s resemblance to his father slowly 
deepened, it grew upon her. There were 
times, when Meade had finished school 
and gone to work in Dan Glynn’s bank, 
when she shut her eyes to escape from the 
sense that it was Milton Lever in the flesh 

. who stood before her. 

There was no escape from the knowl- 
edge that he lived on in his son. When 
Meade told her that he was engaged to 
Jessie Vanner, the girl she would have 
chosen for him, she faced an instant of re- 
bellion. One of these days when they were 
married, there would be another genera- 
tion to prolong Milton Lever’s substance. 
Jessie’s babies would be his grandchildren, 
not Harriet’s. 

She told herself that her counterfeit was 
better than the reality that was Milton 
Lever’s, but there was no conviction be- 
low the thought. He would go on, genera- 
tion after generation; the perfection of his 
substance could not die, as hers was dying, 
as Matthew Warren’s would die with it. 
She came to avoid the gray eyes of her 
father’s portrait, to feel even a stab of 
guilt when Meade spoke of him. 


HE had turned her chair so that her 

back was toward the picture; Meade 
found her there when he came eagerly into 
the room, his face alight, the dance in his 
eyes as mischievously merry as when she 
had seen it in his father’s. 

“One guess, mother !” 

She managed to smile up at him, al- 
though it seemed to her that she smiled at 
Milton Lever, perpetually young, re- 
turned to mock her. 

“T don’t need any more. They’ve made 
you an assistant cashier, have they?” 


Hatefully the words echoed in her 
memory. She could hear Milton Lever 
saying them, saying them in this very 
voice, with this same lip-smacking relish 
for the feeble humor of the phrase. It 
needed a conscious effort not to wince, not 
to flinch away as Meade came toward her, 
not to draw her cheek back from his kiss. 

“It’s all signed, sealed and delivered.” 
He sat on the arm of her chair, his hand 
possessively on her shoulder. “You know 
what it means, don’t you?” 

“T can guess that, too,” she said. The 
room seemed suddenly empty. ‘You and 
Jessie ——” 

She felt the deepness of his breath. 

“So anxious to get away from me as all 
that?” She managed to speak lightly, but 
there was an ache in her throat. His arm 
tightened. 


“N7OU know you'll never get rid of 

me,” he said. “But I’ve waited— 
waited ——” She saw his hand close 
slowly and again his breath went deep. 
“T want my children while I’m young.” 
He seemed to speak more to himself than 
to her. “I want them to—to get their 
share of—of you.” 

He twisted toward Matthew Warren’s 
picture. Harriet Lever sat very still, 
strangely breathless. 

“T wish I’d known him,” he said softly. 
“But my children will know you anyway. 
They'll have that much of him—as much 
as I had.” 

He hesitated. 

“Tt’s queer—how real he always seemed 
tome. And close. I—I always felt as if 
I—as if I really were his grandson.” His 
tone changed. “Remember when you 
told him about that time I cribbed in my 
arithmetic exam? I felt as if I’d dragged 
him into it—as if he were in me somehow.” 

“I wish he were, Meade.” She held her 
voice steady. “It was what he wanted, 
more than anything else—to go on, to live 
again in my children—the children I never 
had.” 

Again she felt the pressure of his arm. 
There was a little silence. 

“T try to kid myself that I’m like him,” 
he said. “That’s one reason I’m always 
glad to see old Mr. Glynn.” He chuckled 
very softly. “The poor old chap got down 
to the bank for the directors’ meeting 
today. He’s got it into his head that I’m 
really Matthew Warren’s grandson. Kept 
telling the rest of them that I was. Patted 
me on the shoulder, the way he did when 
Iwasa kid, and kept saying ‘Good stock— 
good stock!’ as if i 

“You're like him, somehow.” She 
seemed to see the image of Milton Lever 
fade and blur in the boy’s face, to find 
there suddenly another likeness. 


“T OUGHT to be.” He spoke in a voice 

that was almost matter-of-fact. “You 
brought me up, didn’t you? Never 
stopped trying to make me as much like 
him as you could, from the time I could 
hardly talk.” Again his tone softened to 
something like shyness. “And I’ve tried 
too. Sometimes I feel as if—as if I’d had 
the best of him; the things that really 
matter, I mean. Like—like the things 
I’ve had from you.” 

She did not answer. He rose, reverting 
suddenly to his normal manner. Vaguely 
she remembered that Matthew Warren 
had always seemed a little ashamed of his 
rare lapses into spoken sentiment. 

“I must tell Jessie,” he said. “I wanted 
you to know it first, but ——” 

She hardly knew that he had gone. 
Words echoed in her mind, words that 
stirred her like drums and the sound of 
marching men. 

“The best of him!” 

Slowly she turned toward Matthew 
Warren’s picture. The voice was his now, 
and the words were different and yet the 
same. She heard herself whispering them 
after him. 

“The perfection thereof!” 

Steadily she met the gray gaze. She 
knew, with utter certainty, that Matthew 
Warren was thanking her, thanking her 


“Go to the head of the class!” because she had not let him die. 
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BRILLO 


Work 
hands stay whiter! 


Stains, grease and rust quickly yield 
to Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated 
pads and polisher Brillo does your 
work with astounding ease. Your 
aluminum fairly glows! And Brillo 
cleans agate, iron and tinware; cop- 
per and brass; ‘porcelain table tops, 
tubs and sinks; cutlery; china and 
crockery; table and baking glass; 
windows and woodwork — quicker 
and better. 

Brillo is safe for the finest surfaces 
—and gentle to delicate hands. No 
effort, no waste, no rags, no lye. It 
costs little and goes far. 160,000,000 
packages sold. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

B: O is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores: 
and at leading department, hardware. añ 
grocery stores. 


10% 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name. = 
Address. 


Dealer. 
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are expect 


the Waldorf-Astoria 
to serve wonderful 
Pineapple dishes 


— but do you 
realize how easily 
you can serve Chef 
Eugenes creations 
at home ? 


ae same dishes—with the same 
Waldorf-Astoria appetite appeal 
—right at your table—just as though 
Eugene were your private chef. 

For these distinctive Hawaiian 
Pineapple creations are thoroughly 
practical for every-day use. And eco- 
nomical, too. Here’s proof. 

To be absolutely sure that you, in 
your own home, would find it easy 
to serve these splendid dishes, we had 
each of them ‘home tested,”’ right 
under every-day household condi- 
tions, by private housewives like your- 
self. Note the enthusiastic letters from 
Mrs. Chambers, Mrs. Dolan and 
Mrs. Waring. They greeted these 
dishes with genuine delight; and so 
will you. 

This wide usefulness of Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple, this easy adapt- 
ability to so many delightful uses—is 


—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 
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one of the chief reasons for its con- 
stantly increasing popularity. It of- 
fers so many easy, low-cost ways to 
make every-day dishes better. Natur- 
ally, housewives everywhere keep it 
on the pantry shelves, all year’ round. 


Do you enjoy Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple as often as you should— 
and in all its wide variety of possible 
uses? For your quick convenience, 
the same superb quality of luscious 
Hawaiian fruit is packed two ways— 
Sliced and Crushed. The Sliced offers 
just the right form for service as a des- 
sert fruit, in many salads, quick des- 
serts, and with lamb chops, veal 
chops, bacon, roast pork, baked ham 
and other meats. The Crushed is 
ready for instant use in cocktails, 
drinks, pies, pastries, ices, ice creams 
—and as‘‘PineappleSauce””—aready- 
to-serve fruit sauce of many uses. 

Bear this in mind always about 
Hawaiian Pineapple: in ordertoenjoy 
its full flavor and goodness, you must 
buy it canned. For Pineapple attains 
its full sugar content and juiciness only 
when ripened by the tropical sun in 
the fields where it grows. And this 
field-ripened Pineapple is much too 
delicate to be shipped long distances. 


This is how 
the Waldorf-Astoria 
makes these 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Specials 


COUPE WALDORF 

Cover bottom of glass with rasp- 
berry syrup; then fili glass one half 
with vanilla ice cream, and finish 
with a mixture of Crushed Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple, chopped wal- 
nuts and chopped maraschino cher- 
ries. Decorate with whipped cream, 


SUNBURST SALAD 

Half head of lettuce, slice of Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, Bar-le-Duc, ball of 
cream cheese, maraschino cherries. 


PINEAPPLE FRITTERS 

Cut slices of Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple in half, dry them slightly, 
dip into a thin fritter batter and 
plunge into deep, hot fat. When a 
golden brown, drain, set on a pan, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar or ic- 
ing sugar and bake a few moments in 
a very hot oven to glacé. 


That’s why the so-called «fresh 
pineapple’’ which is offered in your 
local market must be fruit which was 
picked green and allowed to ripen on 
the long way to market. Naturally, 
it does not compare with the sun- 
ripened fruit which we can for you 
within a few hours after harvest. 

Have you a copy of our latest book, 
««Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good 
Cooks Serve It?’ It’s full of novel, 
yet practical suggestions for serving 
Hawaii’s luscious fruit. Send today 
for your free copy. 


Department 16 


Assn. of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANNED 


© AHPC 1926 


And these good cooks 
home-tested’each dish 


Mrs. Eprru $. CHAMBERS, 
of 1215 Vine Street, Denver, 
Colorado, says this: “I have 
tried Coupe Waldorf several 
times and find it most deli- 
cious, economical, practical 
and easy. In making it I use 
left-over syrup from what- 
ever canned berries I may 
be using for fruit pies, etc. 
That means no waste.” 

Mrs. M. Dotan, of 400 Brown’s Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon, writes: “Sunburst Salad is certainly a handy 
little time-saver. No need to 
start dinner off with an ap- 
petizer when this salad is on 
the table. It looks and és 
wonderful.’ I don't believe 
there’s a better combination 
to be found in a salad. In 
place of Bar-le-Duc as speci- 
fied, I just use currant jelly 
sometimes for a garnish. 
Mrs. J. T. WARING, of 905 
Evans Street, Morehead City, 
North Carolina, says this: 
“It was a pleasure to try out 
the recipe for Waldorf Pine- 
apple Fritters. ‘They make 
a perfect dessert or entrée to 
add zest to the meat dish. 1 
truly think Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple is far more deli- 
cious than the fresh fruit.” 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundredsofmade- 
up dishes. 


So she bought them unpainted and 
did them all herself—with “Duco! 


What the vogue of painted fur- 
niture can mean to your home. 


AINTED furniture is far more 

than a mere passing fad, or 
transient style. It is part of the 
newly awakened understand- 
ing ofthe important rôle played 
by color everywhere—in the 
heme, on motor cars, wher- 
ever people spend hours and 
days of their lives. Wherever 
environment makes for greater 
human happiness. 


That’s why Duco has had such 
an amazing success. People 
everywhere were waiting for 
a new kind of finish. A finish that dried 
quickly instead of taking hours and days. 
@y A finish that anyone can 
s use. A finish that you can 
3 apply with an easy motion 
| ofthe brush—or, ifyou pre- 
fer, with a hand sprayer. A 
finish that produces amaz- 
ing results, a surface that is deep, and hard 
and satin-like, and that wears and wears 
and wears! 
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Honeymoon Lane doesn’t always lead to a castle in Spain! 
And there simply wasn’t enough money left for a dining 
room suite out of what Bob and Mary had saved for 
their first little home. But Mary knew a way! She bought 


four chairs and a gate-leg table, all unpainted, at the 
department store, and finished them herself, in her favorite 
colors, with Duco. And if Bob called her “the wisest and 
most wonderful girl in the world,” who would laugh at 
him—except some crusty old bachelor? 


And with the beautiful range of Duco colors, pastel 
shades, stains, and transparent Clear Duco, there seems 
to be no limit to the things that can be brightened and 
beautified. Just check over in your own mind some of 
the things—/n your own home—that look old, or dingy, or 
worn—and then figure how lovely you could make 
them with a few enjoyable minutes of your time—and 


PAINTS « VARNISHES + ENAMELS + DUCO 


DUCO, 


September, 1927 


your favorite shade of Duco! 
Here are a few of the many 
things that other men and 
women have successfully ap- 
plied Duco to; and if you can 
think of any others, let us 
know about it!— 


Tables, chairs, floors, wood- 
work, walls, automobiles, baby 
coaches, flower 
pots, glassware, 
radios, lamps, 
kitchen furni- 
ture, waste bas- 
kets, bird cages, 

refrigerators, linoleum, radi- 

ators, bicycles, toys, book ends, 
books, umbrella handles and picture frames. 


You can get Duco from dealers every- 
where. There is a du Pont dealer in your 
own neighborhood. Look for the du Pont sign. 


Send four cents in stamps (to ® 
cover cost of mailing) to E. I. 2 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., 3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 16- 
page book, ‘The Homes You Re- ‘ 
member Are Colorful Homes,” illustrating hundreds 
of ways of bringing more beauty into your home. 
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s JEWELS °S 
of the rarest ray 


Only When Nails Glow With The 
Most Lasting, Delicate Tint of Glazo 
Can Hands Be Lovely and Smart 


This marvelous vogue that makes each 
dainty nail a jewel of fascinating loveli- 
ness captured the world of fashion with 
the introduction of Glazo . . . the origi- 
nator of this smart manicure for the 
smartest women. 


What magic! Just a light flick of the 
brush and, in a twinkling, Glazo gives 
nails the brilliance that is the mode. 


Here is no Cinderella beauty that quickly 
vanishes. Not for an hour or a day, but 
for an entire week the enchanting radi- 
ance of this new manicure remains un- 
dimmed. Neither soap and water nor 
work can harm it. It will not crack, peel 
or turn brown. 


But to be sure that your nails are of the 
very latest mode insist upon Glazo. For 
it has rare qualities of beauty and last- 
ingness not found even in the highest 
priced liquid manicures. 


Like the expensive imported polishes, 
Glazo comes to you complete. In dainty 
twin bottles, in one — the remover, in 
the other—the polish. 


Sold at all the better stores. The Glazo 
Company,1309 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 468 King Street, W., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
With Remover Fifty Cents 


Ohio 
„Cincinnati, 
309 Blair Aven Cre rinl size of 


1 
Glazo Company» he vogue 


74 10e (stamps 
Hersothecomplete| 


Name n 
Address 


or coin) 


. Send me tri 
iiquidmanicurethatis 
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Bringing Up Fathers 


(Continued from Page 35) 


I would only stay a moment. I went in. 
When I got back to the house my father 
was waiting for me. 

“* Did you go in tosee that lion?’ he de- 
manded ominously. 

“T hesitated. ‘I—I only went to the 
front door,’ I explained lamely. ‘And— 
and the lion came out to meet me. He 
said, “Little boy, come right in ——”” 

“*That’senough!’ said my father grimly. 
“You're lying. No son of mine shall lie to 
me. Up to your room with you, and I'll 
beupwithaswitch. I'll teach you whether 
you have to tell the truth or not!’ 

“And so,” ended the famous novelist, 
“T got licked for the very thing I get paid 
to tell now!” 

Slowly but steadily, without trumpets 
or press agents, the rising interest of the 
American father in studying the needs of 
the child is making itself felt. It may be 
startling for those conservatives who still 
cling to the contention that home-making 
and the rearing of children are exclusively 
the woman’s field, to realize that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the average eve- 
ning audience in many parent-teacher and 
child-study groups throughout the country 
aremen. The United 
Parents’ Association of 
New York City, with 
a yearly membership 
varying from 30,000 to 
60,000, reports that at 
least half its members 
are men. The presi- 
dent of this huge or- 
ganization is a man, 
and he is assisted by a 
governing board of 
whom five are menand 
sixwomen. Inseveral 
cities in Pennsylvania, 
the fathers even have 
theirown associations, 
which meet separately 
from the mothers’. 
Similar reports from university extension 
courses in home problems given in uni- 
versities as widely separated as Massachu- 
setts and California indicate that fathers 
are beginning to consider child training 
worthy of their attention. 


A Changing Attitude 


HERE are now in this country more 

than sixty separate agencies at work in 
twenty-three states, engaged in definite 
programs of parental education through 
which they reach thousands of adults, both 
men and women. 

This does not include local parent- 
teacher associations, the work of the Fed- 
eral Government, or the indirect training 
for parenthood gained in the secondary 
schools and colleges. These adult educa- 
tion centers range from nursery schools 
for children of pre-school age—such as 
are connected with Teachers College of 
Columbia University and with Vassar 
College and similar institutions, where the 
schools serve as laboratories not only for 
parents but for university students—to 
the clinics which advise treatment for 
young offenders who have drifted into the 
juvenile courts. 

Among the most active of the national 
agencies for training parents are the Child 
Study Association of America and the 
American Association of University 
Women. While the majority of the parents 
thus reached are women, the fathers are 
attending these classes in ever-increasing 
numbers. Extension departments of state 
universities, religious bodies, women's 
clubs, and other agencies are carrying 
training in home relations into the rural 
districts; while in the cities, mental hy- 
giene and habit clinics provide guidance 
for hundreds of parents, fathers as well as 
mothers, whose children have become in- 
volved in this complicated system of 
human adjustments we call society. 


It is in little everyday things, however, 
that we can best trace the changing atti- 
tude of the father toward his children. 

“Tve just counted thirty-two fathers 
in three blocks, pushing perambulators!”” 
announced the Young Grandmother to 
the kindergartner and myself as we 
sauntered up Riverside Drive one sunny 
Sunday afternoon recently. ‘‘ Things cer- 
tainly have changed since I was a girl. 
Why, my father would no more have 
pushed a pram on a public highway than 
he would have ridden in one himself!” 


Fifty -Fifty in the Home 


NE contributing cause to this rising in- 

terest of the fathers of today is un- 
doubtedly the raising of child study to the 
level of a profession. 

Looking at the situation from another 
angle, the interest of men in fatherhood as 
displayed today is simply another out- 
cropping of the same movement for equal- 
ity between men and women, both in and 
out of the home, which resulted in woman's 
suffrage and the increasing opportunities 
for women in business. It was only a step 
from equality in busi- 
ness and at the polls 
to a fifty-fifty basis in 
the home. 

“Too much mother 
and too little father is 
what is the matter 
with most of the chil- 
dren I get here. I 
could get along with 
about one-quarter of 
all the so-called 
‘mother love’ I see 
displayed by. doting 
mothers,” snorted the 
head of a large chil- 
dren’s clinic. “The 
trouble: is that what 
most of these mothers 
call loving their children is really smother- 
ing them. t 

“One woman who came in here yester- 
day couldn’t understand why her son, 
Roy, was so disobedient. She told me 
with tears in her eyes that he persistently 
refused to do anything she told him, and 
was often rude and unbearable toward her 
guests. I suggested that Roy go into the 
next room and read while I talked with his 
mother. He was a boy of twelve, so over- 
grown that he was nearly ready for long 
trousers; but when he got up to go, his 
mother said: 

““Now goon, Roy dear. Bea good boy. 
Shut the door after you. And don’t go 
near the open window. And oh, Roy, 
don’t forget to say Thank you to Miss E. 
when she gives you the book!’ 

“This to a boy of twelve! If I’d have 
been that boy I’d have left home long ago. 

“‘Woman,’ I said to her, ‘hasn’t that 
boy got a father? Well, my prescription 
for Roy is that you go off on a nice long 
trip and leave him to his father. And 
don’t come back until you’ve learned how 
to treat a growing man!’” 

The girl, too, needs the father. The 
daughter who has had the love and com- 
panionship of her father is apt to pick out 
the right kind of man for her husband, for 
she tends to pattern her ideal of a man 
upon the example her father has put before 
her, instead of collecting all her ideas of 
manhood from the movie sheik. 

“‘But,” objects the business man, “how 


can I find time to be with my children? I~: 


am off in the morning immediately after 


breakfast, and when I get home at night, | 


it is usually the children’s bedtime. I see“ 


them sometimes on Saturday afternoons — 
when I don’t have to work—and usually 
after they get home from Sunday school 
on Sunday. How am I going to get ac- 
quainted with them?” 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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This is the seal 
adopted by the 
Greeting Card 


Association 


The members compris- 
ing the Association seek 
to employ the best artists, 
the best writers, the best 
minds to create their 
product, so as to enable 
you truly to scatter sun- 
shine with Greeting 
Cards. 

Perhaps not every 
merchant who sells cards 
manufactured by the 

members of the Greeting 
Card Association will 
display this Seal, but 
wherever it is shown you 
will find a complete as- 
sortment of Greeting 
Cards for all occasions 
—cards to meet social 
obligations promptly— 
- cards to keep friendships 


swarm. 
ee 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 
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LET MUNSINGWEAT COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


Style in Fabric, Color and Design 


are today as essential in under garments as in outer garments. 
Munsingwear under garments, in silk or rayon, meet every 
requirement of the present day mode. The garments are 
skillfully designed and exquisitely tailored. They have a 
nation-wide reputation for quality and beauty. They are 
offered in a large assortment of fascinating pastel colors. 


UNSING 
cur 


Munsingwear style 170 (above) 
Step-In Chemise with Brassiere 
top, made in maize, flesh, peach and 
orchid shades in rayon of finest 
quality. 


Vests, Bloomers, Step-In Pants 
Step-In Chemises, Union Suits 
Brassiere-Top Step-In Chemises 


Munsingwear style 155 (ighi) Bandeaux, Slips, Night Gowns 


Bodice Top Union Suit made in silk, 


rayon, lisle, cotton and mixtures of 


cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 


Munsingwear style 162 (below) 

Step-In Chemise with Bodice Top 
and French Leg, made in rayon of 
finest quality in an assortment of 
lovely pastel colors. 


ee ee TT 


Correct under garments 
and hosiery for every 
member of the family. 
Munsingwear quality and workmanship 
assure service and satisfaction. 


Sold only through retail merchants. 


UT 
Carne 


‘THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


HOSIERY 


Because of their quality, the correctness of their 
design, the satisfactory way in which they fit the 
figure, and the unusual service they give the 
wearer, Munsingwear under garments are for sale 
by one or more of the leading merchants in every 
trading center of importance in the United States. 


In the smaller cities Munsingwear is often sold 
through one dealer exclusively. It will pay you to 
locate and patronize the Munsingwear merchant 
in your community. 


MUNSING 
ear 
HOSTERY 


A quality product worthy 
of the patronage of the 


most discriminating. 

Made in silk, rayon, lisle, 
cotton, wool, and mixtures 
thereof, in numbers for 
men, women and children. 


i 
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'HILDREN ‘‘follow the leader’’. 

Make your children the lead- 

ers among well-dressed chil- 
dren by dressing them in Jack Tar 
Tocs + clothing which reflects the 
good taste of their mother and 
their home surroundings. 
Jack Tar Tocs are tailored for types + and 
all types find their ideal in one style or an- 
other of Jack Tar Tocs. Reasonably priced 
+ made to survive romps on the playground 
while getting high marks for appearance in 
the classroom. And remember that the shop 
that sells ‘‘Jack Tars" is a shop of high 
standards. 


Tue Srrouse-Baer Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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Is such a father really working so stren- 
uously for the benefit of his family, as he 
so often assures himself and the family, or 
for the satisfaction of his own desire for 
achievement? After the necessities are 
provided for, wouldn’t a rich trove of 
memories of hours spent in playing and 
learning together be a better heritage for 
his children than much gold which they 
have not earned? 

Granting, however, that it is necessary 
for many men to devote to their family 
only the odds and ends of their time, these 
fathers are still a real force in the home 
training their children are receiving, 
whether they realize it or not. In ten min- 
utes in the morning, father can and does 
set the tempo for the day. If he is cross 
because the toast is burned, swears be- 
cause he stumbles over Junior’s blocks in 
the hall, calls his wife down because she 
forgot to have his dress suit pressed, and 
generally starts the day like a thunder- 
cloud, why shouldn’t Johnny think that it 
is manly and essentially masculine to re- 
fuse to eat what he doesn’t like and to 
berate his mother? If, however, family 
difficulties are adjusted where there are no 
small listening ears, if father treats mother 
with courtesy and consideration, the small 
folks are pretty apt to follow suit. 

The deficiencies of the father are only 
too apt to react upon the child. 

A great stir was created among the 
columnists and cartoonists of the country 
recently when the student body at Rut- 
gers College asked that a course be given 
in “How to Live.” What a strange re- 
quest to make of a university faculty! 
The mirth of the professional funmakers 
grew unrestrained when the students— 
all men, incidentally—ventured to ask 
that a discussion of fatherhood ard family 
relations in general be included in the 
course. 

Train a boy to be a father before he 
married? How absurd! And yet these 
same papers not long after carried figures 
showing the alarming increase in divorce 
and unrest in the American home, and no 
one seemed to find this situation particu- 
larly mirth-provoking. 

Educators rushed to the rescue and 
hastened to explain that the entire educa- 
tional system was devoted to the purpose 
of training boys to be good citizens and 
good fathers. Whereupon the old grads 
scratched their heads and tried to remem- 
ber just one course which helped them 
to decide what to do when Johnny stole 
a quarter from the missionary box to 
buy those paints he was so passionately 
fond of. 

And certainly the required course in 
psychology had more to do with that part 
of the brain called “‘Sarah’’-something 
than with how to keep sixteen-year-old 
Mary from going secretly with that hand- 
some degenerate, Tom Saunders, whom 
she insisted upon following around. 


Training for Parenthood 


T IS unfortunate for modern home build- 

ers that while nearly every course in 
the curriculum has its human side, for the 
most part the application of these subjects 
to the field of human relationships is either 
omitted or slurred over. Aside from a few 
high-school and college courses such as 
sociology and similar studies of social ad- 
justments which reach a comparatively 
small group of young people, most studies 
are treated as having intrinsic value in 
themselves aside from their bearing upon 
life as it is lived today. 

“Do you believe that fatherhood should 
be taught a boy before he actually be- 
comes a parent?” I asked a doctor of 
philosophy who has been director of child- 
study groups for the past twenty years. 

The director seemed amazed at my 
question. “Why, of course it should! It’s 
not necessary to sit down and say, ‘Come 
now, I’m going to teach you to be a good 
father!’ Any boy would shy at that. The 
best way is to imply fatherhood in the 
whole curriculum. What could be more 


natural than to teach the value of right 
human relations in connection with his 
study of hygiene or psychology, for exam- 
ple? Wouldn’t mathematics become more 
interesting if each boy had to make up his 
own personal budget, as the freshmen in 
one Boston college are required to do, with 
the allied subject of family finance 
sketched in, than if he merely hunted for x 
at the blackboard? Practically every sub- 
ject can be so treated that it will be of real 
value to the boy in meeting his later obli- 
gations as a father and as a contributing 
member of society.” 

“One of the best indirect methods of 
training both boys and girls for future 
parenthood is to ‘expose’ them to small 
children,” was the opinion of another 
teacher at Columbia University. “With 
the increasing tendency toward small fam- 
ilies, many a boy never even holds a baby 
in his arms until he cautiously picks up his 
own child,” she remarked. ‘‘Even if there 
are younger children in the family, the boy 
is only too apt to regard them as pets or 
pests, as the case may be, to be romped 
with or avoided. The idea that these chil- 
dren are real people, worth while knowing 
and studying, is a new one to him.” 


Doing Away With Divorce 


HE nursery schools which are being 

conducted in connection with a num- 
ber of high schools throughout the country 
are interesting examples of what can be 
done to introduce adolescents to child 
problems. Here the high-school boys and 
girls go into the nursery and meet the chil- 
dren as individuals: They study the rudi- 
ments of child psychology —how habits are 
formed, how children learn, how to guide 
a child without “bossing” him—all with- 
out mention of their own future function 
as parents. They see in the children merely 
one group of interesting people. Inciden- 
tally, in listening to the hygiene taught the 
little folks, they often receive hints which 
reorganize their own habits. In some 
schools, the connection between the nurs- 
ery school and the older pupils is made 
stronger by the older classes in manual 
training making the proper furniture and 
toys for the little ones to use. 

But is direct training for fatherhood for 
men of college age such a preposterous 
project, after all? 

Only about two years ago a Brooklyn 
Y. M.C. A. with some misgivings offered 
a series of lectures on marriage and family 
relations for men who were contemplat- 
ing marriage. So great was the interest 
shown in this unique experiment that 
there are now more than twenty-five simi- 
lar courses being given under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. in various cities 
throughout the country. 

“We must have training for marriage 
and parenthood if we are to do away with 
divorce and the present precarious mar- 
riage situation in this country,” declared 
Dr. Ernest R. Groves, eminent psycholo- 
gist and head of the department of soci- 
ology at Boston University. 

“Young men as well as young women 
should study the marriage relationship be- 
fore marriage, from both its physical and 
social aspects. Most of the adjustment in 
married life comes during the first few 
months, and unless the man and his bride 
have been trained before marriage con- 
cerning their mutual rights and responsi- 
bilities, wrong attitudes are apt to develop 
which will eventually disrupt the home. 
Many a home has already gone to pot be- 
fore the first baby comes.” 

“Tf you were going to start a college 
course in parenthood for men, what sub- 
jects would you include in it?” was the 
question asked twenty college professors, 
and the answer invariably came back, 
“Exactly what I would put into a similar 
course for girls!” 

One professor picked up a thin pamphlet 
from his desk and handed it to me as he 
spoke. It was the announcement of the 
new department of euthenics, defined as 
“the art of efficient living,” which is now 
attracting so much attention to Vassar 
College. While the course was designed 
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EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 


Now you get a new 
idea of how good 
crackers can be 


HEY’RE called crackers. But when 

you get that oven aroma from the 
freshly opened “Edgemont” package— 
when you taste a crisp, toasty “ Edge- 
mont,” and experience for the first time 
that full wheat-flavored delight, you find 
it hard to realize that this is a cracker. 
How could a cracker be so delicious? 


Fresh-milled wheat—that’s the answer. 
The “Edgemont” process of baking from 
fresh-milled wheat bakes in and preserves 
for you all the delicate wheat flavors. 
And the green triple-wrapped and sealed 
package brings “ Edgemonts” to you with 
all their crisp, oven-fresh goodness. 
You'll want them on your table every 
meal. 


Most better-class Individual Grocers sell 
EpceMont CRACKERS, 25 cents (one 
pound package). If your grocer does 
not, send us his name and şo cents 
and we'll mail you two packages by pre- 
paid parcel post. (In Canada 60 cents.) 


“Edgemont” 
Grahams, Ginger 
Snaps and Cheez- 
Its are three other 
delightful prod- 
ucts of the “ Edge- 
mont” Bakeries. | 
Try them. 


This Beautiful White Enamel 

$ Pantry Box 

i will keep Encemont Crackers fresh after 
the seal of the store package has been 

broken. Yours for 30 cents and 3 coupons. 

A coupon printed on the bottom of every 

package. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
311 Concord Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Let your family 
know the real joy 
of eating 


OTHER has sounded the din- 


ner call. Once will do—dad 
and the youngsters need no coax- 
ing. They know mother’s meals and 
the real joy of eating. 

What mother knows is that folks 
and food are at their best when the 
food is full-Aavored and tasty. So 
she relies on Diamond Crystal Salt, 
and the pure, mild flakes do their 
work well. Diamond Crystal always 
brings out the true, natural food 
flavors, and arouses the appetite to 
a full appreciation of their good- 
ness. There’s never a strong or 
“salty” taste to the food. 


To let your family know the real 
joy of eating, use Diamond Crystal 
Salt for cooking and for table. Use 
it on any food. It never tasted 
better. Ask for Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker 
Salt) in the round, handy-pouring 
cartons. Diamond Crystal may 
also be had in boxes and in sani- 
tary cotton bags. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


GNV TAL 


sgin 


FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“1o1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt”? 


Diamonp Crystat Sarr Co., 
Dept. 319, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name. 


Street. 


r------------- 
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primarily for women, men are admitted to 
the summer session. 
This was what I read: 


VASSAR INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


FOR THE STUDY OF CERTAIN PHASES OF 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIP AND ENVI- 
RONMENTAL INFLUENCES 


General Outline for the Session: 


I. Family Relationships: 
A. Husband and Wife. 
B. Motherhood. 
1. Child Hygiene: 
a. The hygienic routine. 
b. Nutrition. 
c. Recreation. 
d. Children’s diseases, preven- 
tion, care and after affects. 
2. Child Psychology: 
a. Child Development. 
b. Behavior Problems. 
C. The Father in the Family. 
D. Individual Adjustments: 
1. Mental Hygiene: 
a. Social relations. 
b. Environmental influences. 
c. Recreation. 
2. Nutrition. 
3. Economics. 


E. The Family in the Eyes of the Law. 


II. The Family as an Economic Unit: 
A. Production: 
1. Service. 
2. Labor. 
a. Household technology. 
b. Cookery. 
c. Home nursing. 
d. Horticulture. 


B. Consumption and Utilization: 
1. The family finances. 
2. The time factor. 

C. The Family in Relation to the Com- 
munity. 


“Is there anything there,” demanded 
the professor as I laid the announcement 
thoughtfully down, “which it would be be- 
neath one’s dignity or unnecessary for a 
father to know? It’s not a question of 
making him wash dishes or cook spinach, 
but of intelligent coöperation. Is there a 
man living who could be successful in a 
business partnership who didn’t know 
what his partners and assistants were do- 
ing and why they were doing it?” 

Whatever the solution of the pre- 
parental education problem, whether it be 
teaching fatherhood indirectly through in- 
troducing the human-relationship point of 
view into existing curricula, or conducting 
special courses for prospective fathers in 
the secondary schools and colleges, one 
thing is certain: The rising tide of interest 
in child study among men who are already 
fathers is a hopeful sign. It cannot help 
but cement the bond of common interest 
between husbands and wives, a bond too 
often sorely strained by present marriage 
conditions. 

Whether this interest in the child’s fu- 
ture will extend itself eventually to include 
the study before marriage of the marriage 
relationships remains to be seen. In any 
case, while the agitation grows for training 
the modern girl for efficient wifehood and 
motherhood, it may not be amiss to give 
an occasional thought to “bringing up 
father.” 


Piloting a Social (limber 


(Continued from Page 27) 


My employer was not always tractable, 
but in this instance she permitted me to 
arrange the dinner with no outside inter- 
ference, over and above her purchase for 
$1500 of a new and imposing dinner serv- 
ice. She did not need it, but she felt that 
any entertainment without excessive fi- 
nancial outlay was foredoomed to failure. 

Few would have recognized the hoyden, 
loud-voiced Sally Lafay of a few years 
before, in the well-groomed hostess whose 
pallor was hidden by careful make-up and 
whose speech was filled with the stereo- 
typed social phrases I had been painfully 
substituting for her normal, more vivid 
idiom. Even Mr. Larkspur, brave in a 
dinner jacket done by an expensive tailor 
and completely subjugated by his wife’s 
pre-entertainment warning, looked dis- 
tinguished, if slightly uncomfortable. All 
went well until the service plates were 
removed and a sample of the splendid new 
china was set before the host, who had 
been somewhat thawed by the cocktails. 
He stared at them and, in a pause, called 
clearly across the table. 

“Sally, where in the world did we get 
these dishes?” 


cA Blunder and a Row 


RS. LARKSPUR affected to laugh 
lightly. “Men are such blind things,” 
she told the company. “Why, my dear 
Evan, they’re just the same old dinner set.” 
“Oh,” he said, “I suppose I hadn’t no- 
ticed them before because we haven’t 
been giving any dinners. I was afraid 
you’d been and bought more china. We’ve 
got enough now to stock a liner.” 

“My dear!” his wife said frigidly; and 
he subsided, while she strove to revive the 
halted conversation. The blast she blew 
upon her husband after her guests had gone 
blew back at her the next morning when, 
by unhappy mischance, the bill for the 
china was taken to him with the mail. It 
was a particularly violent example of a 
type of scene to which I was growing ac- 
customed. It ended when Mrs. Larkspur 
washed her hands of her husband’s social 
future, for which he thanked her more 
sincerely than angrily 


Thereafter, unless it were a particularly 
state occasion, my employer left her 
spouse to his own devices. These con- 
sisted of poring over the stock market 
pages of the daily paper in his constricted 
library, holding long telephone conversa- 
tions with his brokers and adding gleefully 
to the liquor stock in his cellaret. This was 
a collector’s rather than an alcoholic’s 
mania, for he drank rarely and moder- 
ately. He was content in his social immu- 
nity; and his wife, squired as she was by 
whatever youth was enjoying her patron- 
age at the moment, was equally satisfied. 


Breaking Into Print 


UR campaign was advancing, as such 

enterprises must, slowly and with tre- 
mendous financial outlay. Yet my em- 
ployer was gaining footholds. She was a 
familiar figure in several of the little exclu- 
sive restaurants. She was flattered in a 
number of expensive little shops. The 
liberality of the checks she sent had its 
effect upon certain so-called patricians who 
sponsored charities, and one of these had 
made tentative motions toward electing 
her to its governing body. Additionally, 
she had given two luncheons, another small 
dinner and a tea for a young Bohemian 
artist, without disaster. As the winter 
waned we began to plan for her first large 
affair which would, we hoped, gain her 
citation in the society columns. 

I still shudder when I think of that 
party, its preparation and presentation— 
and the grim humor of its climax does not 
dim its reminiscent horror. Mrs. Larkspur 
is a person of glowing imagination, ex- 
pansive, spectacular. The obsequious- 
ness of head waiters, the notice accorded 
her by charitable enterprises had inflated 
her ego and magnified her self-confidence. 
She was, so she believed, already a social 
entity and needed only a spectacular 
party to become a notable. 

It was days before I could get her to 
abandon the idea of a fancy-dress ball, for 
she had heard of a man who dressed hair 
bewitchingly and yearned to display his 
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UR LUXURY at d 
PRACTICAL PRICE), 


MENDOZ 
BEAVER 


DYED CONEY 


porr POIRET, the famous 

Parisian stylist, acclaims 
Mendoza Beaver. Monsieur Poiret 
is creating designs exclusively 
for this popular fur because it is 
fashionable in its rich Beaver 
brown color guaranteed not to 
fade... fashionable in supple 
grace with which it also pe 
sizes fashion’s new lines. 


Be befurred as fashion decrees, 
without undue demands upon 
your purse. Mendoza Beaver is 
stylish . . durable . . economical. 


Every Mendoza Beaver fur coat 
and every coat trimmed with 
Mendoza Beaver bears the 
Mendoza Furs label. Styles de- 
signed by Paul Poiret are iden- 
tified by the Paul Poiret label. 


Ask for Mendoza Beaver, the fine, 
economy priced fur, at your reliable 
store LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Another Mendoza Fur—popular as a trimming 
and for coats — MENDOZA SQUIRREL 
(Dyed Coney) 


MENDOZA FUR DYEING WORKS, Inc. 
722 E. 133rd Street, New York City 


Please send me your “The Fur Styles 
for 1927-28 by Paul Poiret.” 
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Sarem Wircucrart— There is a subtle 
witchery in the candle’s soft glow, in the 
lilac-scented breath of midnight that 
steals through the open doorway, in the 
fathomless depths of her lovely eyes as 
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bids him Good Night’. There isa subtle 
witchery in the caressing snowy coolness 
of the Pequot sHEETS that lures her to 
dreamless slumber soon after the echo of his 
footsteps has died away in the distance, 


‘16 PEQUOT SHEETS HAVE LASTED MY FAMILY OF TWO FOR 15 YEARS” 


AVE you sometimes wondered 
H which make of sheets actually 
wears Jongest? Nothing could be more 
convincing than what women them- 
selves say on this subject. 

A disinterested third party recently 
asked 10,000 housewives to name their 
favorite sheet and tell why they pre- 
ferred it. We wish that every woman 
could see the answers! The vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of PEQUOT 


NAUMKEAG 


STEAM COTTON COMPANY. 


Sheetsand Pillow Cases, ‘Because, said 
women, “they outlast others.” 

There were hundreds of such com- 
ments as: “PEQUOT wears longest”; 
“Wear better than any other sheeting”; 
“More durable”; “My present supply 
in constant use 8 years notwithstand- 
ing constant laundering.” 

And, in addition, pEquor gratifies 
the feminine love for daintiness as these 
further comments show: “They launder 


+ Mass. + + 


SALEM 


EQU y 


mie im È ua maT one 


p 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW 


PARKER WILDER & COMPANY - Boston ann New York » +» 


” 


beautifully 
“Closely, evenly woven”; “No siz- 
ing”; “Fine and soft in texture”; “Keep 
their crispness.” 

Almost a century ago Colonial host- 
esses first gave PEQUOT their approval. 
Today, their great-granddaughters 
heartily endorse that wise first choice. 


; “Remain very white” 
; ; 


A Succesrion: For greater comfort 
and neater beds, use PEQUOT sheets 
amply wide and 108 inches long. 


SELLING AGENTS 
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makes light work 


for bathtubs 
and tiling 


of cleaning and polishing 


EYERI THING, everywhere, cleaned in a twinkling! 
Sparkling with cleanliness—and never a scratch. 
For Bon Ami 4/ots up the grease instead of scouring it 
off. Scratches made by gritty cleansers collect grease and 
dirt and make the surface harder to clean the next time. 


for white enamel 
and nickel on stoves 


For some uses, such as bathtubs, tiling, sinks, kitchen 
utensils and Congoleum floor-coverings you will probably 
prefer Bon Ami Powder in the handy sifter-top can. 


For making windows, mirrors and glassware crystal 
clear and sparkling, most housewives use the long lasting, 
economical Bon Ami Cake. 


It just seems that Bon Ami was made to order for busy 
housewives. This quick-working, scratchless cleanser takes 
the work out of housework. Takes the hard rubbing and 
scrubbing out of cleaning. And it never roughens or 
reddens even the most delicate hands. 


Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder make light work of 
all cleaning and polishing. That’s why so many women 
keep these “Partners in Cleanliness” always on hand. 


N 


for fine kitchenware 


THE BON AMI COMPANY...... NEW YORK 
In Canada — BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Cake and Powder 


most housewives-use both 


for glass and 
A Fairy Tale for nickel trimmings 
the Children 


“Hasn’t 
Scratched 
Yet” 


'HE story of the Princess Bon Ami, her gallant Bunny Knights and their 
journey to the foot of the rainbow! Written in amusing rhyme and de- 
lightfully illustrated, this book will Bring fun to the youn; ters—and to the 
grown-ups too. Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Use this coupon or 
write us. Address The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York. 


for mirrors ae 


ADDRESS 


= SSS eS ssssscoess! 


Do you use Bon Ami Cake O Powder O BothO 
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At noon—each day 
JAPAN 
TEA 


Brightens your 


afternoons 


For just ten minutes— at noon to- 
day — forget to watch the clock and 
take it easy over a cup or two of 
Japan Green Tea after luncheon. 


Drink it slowly. Linger over 
every mouthful. Get it all the way 
down before you start the next. 


Then,whenyou’vequite finished, 
get up and note the magical result. 


Fresh and rested, you’re ready 
for a better afternoon. And the 
feeling keeps. No more four o’clock 
fatigue! 

Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves 
preserved by immediate steriliza- 
tion. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best you can 
buy will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 


_dously in other details 
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art before her friends and acquaintances. 
At last we compromised. The costume 
ball was abandoned; we decided instead 
upon a musical evening at her own home. 
Our guests were to be asked to meet a 
Polish violinist whom my employer in- 
duced to become her guest by giving him 
twice his concert rates, a youthful pian- 
ist—her most recent protégé—and last 
but not least, Mrs. Evan Larkspur herself. 

She, I finally conceded, was to sing too. 
Only by granting this was I able to pre- 
vail, but I consented with qualms. At 
one time my employer had had a voice. 
She now possessed only 
remnants of it, but she 
retained her self confi- 
dence entire. Once she 
had determined to sing 
she embarked upon a 
training course with her 
pianist-protégé and 
when not practicing, in- 
volved herself tremen- 


of the musicale, 

This was to be initi- 
ated with a reception, 
followed by a concert 
and concluded with a sit-down supper in 
the baronial dining room. We sent out 
one hundred and fifty invitations, and 
Mrs. Larkspur prepared solid and liquid 
refreshment for that number. Nothing I 
could say would dim heroptimism. I knew 
that not more than a third of our invited 
list, which had been drawn from patron- 
esses of charities, the better prospects in 
the near-Society fringe and the more pre- 
sentable of Mrs. Larkspur’s old friends, 
would come. I could not convince the 
hostess of this. 

Her anticipations were too rosy. As a 
matter of fact, we had fifty-one guests on 
the Sunday evening of the musicale. I did 
not crow over my employer. She was in 
no condition to bear it. 

Daily, as I concerned myself with de- 
tails of the approaching affair, the sound 
of the piano and the earnest whoops of 
Mrs. Larkspur at practice with her protégé 
distracted me. One day she burst in upon 
me, her face radiant. 

“Tve got it,” she exclaimed. 

“High C?” I asked. She had been try- 
ing for days to force her voice that high. 

“An idea,” she corrected; ‘‘anexcellent 
idea. My dear, I simply cannot sing so 
well as I used to.” 

I forbore to contradict her. 

“David,” she pursued— David was the 
youthful pianist—“‘ David, dear boy, has 
solved it. He has a friend, a young woman. 
She sings well. I have just engaged her.” 

“To sing your songs?” I asked incredu- 
lously. Mrs. Larkspur shook her head. 

“Of course not,” she replied. ‘Or 
rather, not exactly. We shall have a 
screen before the door at the end of the 
drawing-room near the piano. When I 
sing and go up to C ” She halted as 
though the rest were plain. It wasn’t, and 
I looked it. 

“She, Miss Martin,” my employer con- 
cluded complacently, “will sing C for me. 
Now, don’t look that way, my dear. 
We've just been trying and it works per- 
fectly.” 


Splurging for the Party 


Y THE time the day of the musicale 
arrived, I was close to desperation. 
Despite my retarding efforts Mrs. Larkspur 
had succeeded in running away with the 
party. The rose trees and palms she had 
hired had transformed the drawing-room 
into a fair imitation of a commercial green- 
house. The place was immensely over- 
decorated. The rose trees themselves 
proclaimed her a parvenu. Climbers, for 
some reason, always affect them. They 
love palms too. Sometimes it takes years 
of social training to attain the chaste deco- 
rative elegance of a few lilies. 
The decorator also brought a myriad 
gilt chairs. These had been placed and he 
had left when Mrs. Larkspur, dressed for 


the occasion and as volubly uneasy as her 
husband was dumbly gloomy, discovered 
that the chair seats were red. Her gown 
was pink. 

The shock well-nigh unnerved her. Only 
the presence of a butler and two footmen, 
hired for the occasion, prevented hysterics. 
She retired to her chamber; and presently 
her maid, baptized Jane and rechristened 
Fifi by Mrs. Larkspur, appeared returning 
from an errand with an imposing brass 
cylinder. 

“Oxygen, my dear,” my employer ex- 
plained. “I am so breathless and nervous. 
I shall inhale it just be- 
fore my songs. It will 
stimulate me.” 

I long had been past 
the stage where I could 
argue with her. The 
affair was definitely out 
of my hands. With a 
feeling of detachment I 
stood in the background 
and watched the guests 
arrive. Few of them, it 
was evident, were famil- 
iar with their hostess. 
Many did not know her. 
They came, it was clear, 
attracted by the prom- 
ise of food and entertainment, as one might 
go to a cabaret. Under the unwonted 
burden of her responsibilities as hostess 
Mrs. Larkspur, I could see, was becoming 
still more agitated and breathless. 


All Dressed Up 


HEN the reception was over and the 
concert had been started, she slipped 
away to her room. After a few minutes I 
saw Fifi-Jane beckoning to me urgently. 
“Madame,” she gasped, “is ill. I have 
sent for the doctor.” 

Upon her bed with its pink coverlet, in 
the pink and silver glory of her room, my 
employer lay. Beside her was the oxygen 
cylinder. No one could doubt that she 
had been, and was, ill. Through the closed 
doorway floated sounds of music and polite 
applause. They were mocking sounds. 
The hostess moaned. The effect of the 
oxygen had not been properly stimula- 
tive. The physician, when he arrived, 
diagnosed her ailment as a severe digestive 
upset. Before he left the musicale had 
ended and Miss Martin, whose part of the 
performance was to have been a single 
high C that her employer could not take, 
had sung all three of Mrs. Larkspur’s 
songs. That was bitter. 

The guests, not missing a hostess whom 
only a scattered few knew more than 
slightly, had been shepherded by the butler 
and footmen into the dining room. Torn 
between the pacification of a sedative and 
the irritation of a mustard plaster, Mrs. 
Larkspur lay and suffered while the party 
she had planned as a personal triumph 
progressed cheerily under the kick of the 
liquor she had provided lavishly. This 
was bitterer. She missed it all—and no 
one missed her. That was bitterest. I sat 
beside her until the nurse came. Only 
once did she substitute speech for hollow 
moans. 

“Did you,” she whispered weakly, 
“send a notice to all the society editors?” 

I assured her that I had. On the mor- 
row she was much improved. This may 
have been due to the physician’s skill. I 
think, though, that there was another, 
more curative factor. Two of the news- 
papers carried the following: 

Mr.and Mrs. Evan Larkspur, of 99999 Park 
Avenue, gave a musicale at their home last 
evening. Among the invited guests were: 


Here followed a line and a half of names. 
The print was only a tiny segment of the 
notice I had sent out but it cheered my 
employer as nothing else could. Her 
labor, her outlay, her planning, her sick- 
ness had borne at last a first small presage 
of harvest. For the first time she and her 
husband had attained the society column. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article about the 
adventures of a social climber will appear in an 
early issue. 
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A Fascinating 


~ 


New Way to 
eam i 


The startling National PENA for 
giftwares and gaily colored art ob- 
jects pays big incomes to Fireside 
Members. Read here how you may 
join the Fireside Guild and make 
big money in a fasci- 


nating art hobby 
that is more 


like play. 
amusing 

By Natalie Adams BeauBrum- 
mel holds col- 

ored crayons or 

HAT wom- short pencils, Wins 


ania: heart instant fasor. 
hasn’t fairly yearned to buy everything in 
sight in these lovely little Giftware shops? It 
is the instant appeal of bright objects of art 
that pays such big profits to Fireside Mem- 
bers. New Memberships, now available, 
offer you an unusual opportunity to make a 
good income in this fascinating profession. 


The Fireside Idea 


Fireside Industries is a Guild of 
men and women who decorate gift- 
wares. Even wealthy members do 
it for a hobby, for the joy of ex- 
pression, the satisfaction of creat- 
ing something beautiful, for its 
educational and cultural advan- 
tages. Hundreds of others make 
from $10 to $25 a week, selling to 
friends or neighbors; supplying 
big stores; or opening gay little 
gift shops, either at home or in a 
store. When a new Member joins 
Fireside Industries, he or she is 
first given through the mail a com- 
plete solute in Applied Arts. The 
ie a is directed and personally 
Srins Fireside prepared by Gabriel Andre Petit, 
sales, substantial himself a prominent artist and re- 
profits. cently a member of the U. S. 
Government Commission to the Paris Exposition. 


New “‘Three Step” Method 


M. Petit in preparing the Fireside 
course devised a method of instruc- 
at is extraordinary. Its sim- 
ity will amaze you. The 
which you learn, the profes- 
sional skill that quickly shows itself 
in your work will be a revelation. 
No experience is required and the 
method is so simple that your satis- 
faction is assured. In a few weeks 
you will be proficient and expert in 
the decoration of candlesticks, 
ture frames, wall plaques 
shelves; bright wooden toys, 


Tilt-Top Table. 
Vers: smart. cours 


A bright, con- 
venient magazine 
holder welcomed 
in every home. 

Very popular. 


ys, dignified 
copper and brass objects, incidental 
furniture, book ends, vases, dolls and 
lamps and parchment lamp shades, 
batiks, textiles and greeting cards. 


Wholesale Buying Privilege 


Membership includes the privilege | of 
buying at lowest wholesale, pri 

articles handled by Fi The objecte 
illustrated h hose value is obvious 
to everyon: furnished to Fireside 
Members ready for decoration at unbe- 
lievably low prices. Members can charge 
popular prices—yet earn such substan- 
tial profits, that their pleasant work is 
amazingly rewarded. 


$25 to $100 aWeek bs 


Fireside Membe 
n 


Two-tone 
wall plaque 
with E E 
flowered cen- 
ter—a dis- 
tinctive art 
object easy 
to make by 
Fireside 
method. 


French pow- 


der box. Ije- 
have sold five times a as lighis every- 
A Member in Massa; one, literally 


time to decorate," 
chusetts made “$500 the first month.” 
æ records are not unusual, for 
Fireside products are so appealing in their charm that 
they sell on sight. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


A 32-page book, beautifully illustrated in colors, explains 
the Fireside plan, tells how t 
get full participating orivileg 
Three Step" Method makes it easy for anyone to le 
how others are making big successes. This book 
you the whole fascinating story. It is entirely free 
Mail the coupon now and enclose a 2c stamp to help pay 
Postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Department 42-M, ADRIAN, MICH. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Department 42-M, Adrian, Mich. 


sells on sight. 


, shows how the simplified 


Send me absolutely Free the book of Fireside Indus- 
tries, illustrated in color, giving full details of Mem- 
bership. I enclose 2c stamp. 


Write in Pencil. Ink will blot. 
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ady Dover 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children ~ 
The Child Study Association of 


America says: “Decidedly the best com- 
pendium of universal knowledge for young 
people. Alphabetically arranged and interest- 
ingly writtenwithoutcompromisingthechild’s 
intellectual self-respect: and there’s no strain- 
ing after mystification and the marvelous.” 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street 


LADIES’ HOMI 


Chicago, Ill. 


saves one-fifth of 
your ironing time 


EAUTIFUL, trim, graceful, a handsome and faithful com- 
panion on ironing day. You can see your work every inch 
of the way. And how perfectly this iron holds its heat! 


Lady Dover will do your ironing in one-fifth less time—and 


better than ever before. 


Lady Dover is sturdy—built for ironing days ten or twenty 
years from now. Insurance policy with every iron guarantees 


the heating element. 


“Dover Table Percolator 
Beautifully finished. 
Unusually easy to clean. 
Insured against burning 
out. Six cup size $9. 
Nine cup size $10,50, 


DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ask any good dealer—$7.50 with handy 
plug that turns current on and off without 
disconnecting. $6.75 with ordinary cord. 
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Dover Do-man-co 
The original “no-burn- 
out” electric iron. 
Sturdy, dependable. 
Insurance policy in every 
package. Price $5. 


DOVER, OHIO 
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Around the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 24) 


bumping, skidding, plunging in and out of 
ruts, throwing up waves of mud. Rain and 
wind slashed and tore at the side cloths. 
Here and there were little farms with their 
bamboo thickets and palms; and at inter- 
vals, set under clumps of trees, were small 
pagodas fronted by masonry screens deco- 
rated with dragons, tigers and horsemen 
in painted bas-relief. Semicultivated land 
gave place to desolate heaths. A range of 
blue-black mountains was squeezing in on 
our right, throwing a beetling spur ftom 
west to east across our path. 

Valoir opened his eyes, shook himself 
like a spaniel coming out of water, and was 
awake. We were on the old Mandarin 
Road, he informed me, built by the 
Chinese invaders in the third century. It 


ran the length of the land and got its, 


name from the ambassadors who rode 
north to pay tribute to the “Son of 
Heaven,” bridles of straw upon their 
ponies as a token of humility. Valoir had 
ridden to Hué in a palanquin thirty years 
before. There were, naturally, no motor 
lorries then, no regular coast steamers. 
Everything and everybody went north 
and south by the Mandarin Road. It 
swarmed like an ant trek—mile-long 
strings of porters, soldiers, post riders, 
beggars, great people in palanquins with 
guards and umbrella men. There were 


military posts every few miles, and rest. 


houses where one could get coolies, ponies, 
food and fully furnished beds—every home 
comfort. 

The journey took time, but it was full of 
interest and animation. Precarious days, 
the old days—he had dodged murder by a 
hairbreadth time and again; the natives 
did not always appreciate the archzologi- 
cal spirit, his specialty being the opening 
of tombs—but full days and rich. He 
pointed south to the frowning barrier. Up 
there was a wall running from the main 
range to the sea, and pierced by a single 
gate, the Annam gate. Everything had to 
go through that gate, once upon a time. 
The wall was built by the Tongkingese to 
keep the Annamites in bounds. Down 
south, at the Pass of the Clouds, was an- 
other wall built by the Annamites to 
restrain the Chams. 


Into the Heart of Annam 


NNAM was merely a thin strip of coast 
line, squeezed in between the Annamite 
Range and the China Sea, nearly eight 
hundred miles long, with an average 
breadth of seventy-seven. A poor land 
and narrow, likened by the natives to the 
ganh, or carrying pole, bearing at either 
end the rich rice bags of Tongking and 
Cochin China. He pointed to the cloudy 
wall of mountains. That was the Annam- 
ite Chain, the western boundary. In amo- 
ment we would see the eastern as well, the 
sea. He knew of no other country where 
two opposite boundaries were visible at 
once. 

The road took a swerve; came a crash 
on our ears as of heavy artillery—and 
there, as Valoir promised, was the China 
Sea, monsoon hounded, its tawny break- 
ers tearing up the sand as though to de- 
vour it, clots of yellow foam whirling on 
the gale. The road swerved again and 
there was the barrier range lowering over- 
head, with the defensible wall riding its 
crest like a cockscomb, and a single black 
arch silhouetted against the scurrying rain 
clouds—the Gate of Annam. The Route 
Coloniale showed against the dark hillside 
like a Gargantuan snake fighting its way 
to the summit by violent convolutions, 
but the old Mandarin Road went straight 
up in a series of paved steps, a Jacob’s 
ladder reaching to the clouds, crowded 
with people ascending and descending. 

At noon we halted in a little walled town 
close to the ever-present sea and I lunched 
in a government bungalow, beside a moat 
filled with cress and lotus. Valoir saw the 
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Try these new 
recipes with 


DURKEES 
falad “Dressing 


OU’LL find Durkee’s, the 

most useful mayonnaise, adds 
that savory something the whole 
family relishes. 


Durkee’s, for more than 60 years 
has been the favorite salad dress- 
ing of countless housewives. 
Made from fresh eggs and the 
choicest ingredients. It keeps 
indefinitely. 


Let us send you a sample bottle 
and our new recipe book—use 
the coupon below. 


Devilled Egg In Aspic 


Cut three hard cooked eggs in halves. Re- 
move yolks and mix with 2 tablespoons 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing and 4 tablespoon 
mustard. Replace yolks. Add 1 package 
gelatine dissolved in 2 tablespoons cold 
water to 2 cups hot soup stock. When cold 
pour a little of aspic into wet molds, care- 
fully set the half egg in this—add a little 
more aspic. When stiff add sliced olives and 
egg. Fill with aspic. Place in ice box to 
stiffen. Unmold and serve on lettuce with 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 


Cheese Croquettes ` 


Melt 2 tablespoons shortening and add 6 
tablespoons flour. Gradually add 34 cup 
hot milk, stirring the sauce constantly. 
Cook until thick; add 44 cup grated Amer- 
ican cheese, 2 eggs (beaten), and 14 cup 
“Durkee’s Salad Dressing”. Remove from 
fire; add 1 cup bread crumbs, and pour 
on platter to cool. When cold, mold in 
croquette shapes. Dip in crumbs, egg, and 
again in crumbs. Fry golden brown in deep 
hot fat, and serve with cream sauce. 


ACCEPT THIS TRIAL OFFER 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J. 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York 


For the enclosed 10 cents send me your new 
Recipe Book and a trial bottle of Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, enough for 4 portions of salad. 


Name_ —— 
Address___ — — 


City = — — 
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bus off. He would catch up at Hué next 
day, he said. He was remaining in Dong- 
Hoi for one night only, to visit a dear 
friend of his, a missionary. By afternoon 
the sun had got the upper hand and the 
heat was intense. I have a drowsy rec- 
ollection of crossing innumerable ferries 
and rocking and roaring for hours down 
dusty white roads bordered with bamboos, 
the driver playing a continuous fortissimo 
obbligato on the horn. 

Hué is the capital of Annam, a kingdom 
of comparatively recent formation. The 
Chinese invaded the country at the end 
of the third century B. C., and held it until 
the tenth century A. D. For the next 
four hundred years it filled the rôle so 
unselfishly occupied in Europe by Bel- 
gium—namely, of providing areas for 
larger nations to devastate—and was con- 
tinuously fought over by the northern 
Tongkingese and the southern Chams. In 
1428 a native dynasty was established, 
but the kings ruled only by kind permis- 
sion of the Trinh family of Tongking and 
the Nguyens of Cochin China, much as 
the marionette mikados danced on the 
strings of the great shoguns. 

Chapman—an emissary of the Honor- 
able East India Company, sent by Warren 
Hastings—visited the country while one 
of these interfamily squabbles was raging 
and says that the people were reduced to 
eating seaweed, and human flesh was ex- 
posed for sale in Hué market. Chapman 
narrowly escaped from being turned into 
“chow” himself. His tiny bark was fired 
on by the shore batteries, but despite a 
violent northeast monsoon, he managed 
to fight his way out to sea. This state of 
affairs continued until the end of the 
eighteenth century when the Trinhs got 
the upper hand and the representative 
Nguyen was forced into precipitate retire- 
ment. But not for long; help was at hand. 

Meet Monseigneur Pierre Pigneau de 
Béhaine, bishop of Adran, of the order of 
Franciscans, born in Laon, France. He 
was a bold, able man, more soldier than 
priest: There is a portrait of him in Hué, 
a clean-shorn, astute, masterful face of a 
type common among prelates of the Mid- 
dle Ages, who would cheerfully lead an 
army or a government, falling back on 
jobs of church work only when there was 
nothing else doing. Béhaine found the 
Nguyen, Gia-long, moping in retirement, 
and seeing a chance for the advancement 
of his native land, made a friend of him. 
That done, he turned to France—taking 
with him Gia-long’s son, the young Prince 
Canh—and pitched the yarn to Louis XVI. 


When France Stepped In 


STRANGE, pathetic figure he must 
have made at Versailles, that forlorn 
little yellow thing, being dragged through 
brilliant salons and kaleidoscopic throngs 
by the grim, ambitious bishop. Louis was 
so moved by Gia-long’s tale of woe that he 
signed a treaty in 1787 by which Gia-long 
resigned the island of Poulo-Condore—a 
strategic base—and the port of Turan— 
the only decent harbor in Annam proper— 
to France forever; and Louis, in return, 
sent—his very best wishes. 

Béhaine, however, by his own efforts, 
managed to land a couple of shiploads of 
arms and, with the assistance of a handful 
of European adventurers, kicked the 
Trinhs headlong and established Nguyens 
in Hué, where they reign—theoretically — 
to this day. Béhaine died in Saigon and 
is buried outside the city in a fine tomb in 
Annamite style, surrounded by masonry 
screens, on one of which is a bas-relief 
dragon flying through the air, with a 
book—presumably the Bible—and a sword 
strapped to its back. Gia-long attended 
the funeral and himself delivered the 
oration, A hundred elephants were also 
present, but what they did I do not know. 

Though Gia-long displayed genuine 
gratitude to the man who had made him 
master of Annam, Cochin China and Tong- 
king, he had few other qualities. To the 
faithful Europeans in his employ who 
ventured to point out that encouragement 
of industry would lead to the betterment 
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of the poor, he replied that he preferred 
them poor. Did anyone displease him he 
cast not only the offender but his entire 
family—old men and women, babies born 
and unborn—under his elephants to be 
trodden to pulp. 

The revolution and the Napoleonic ad- 
venture kept France too busy at home to 
attend to Annam. Several English and a 
few American ships visited the country 
and tried to open trade, but met with no 
encouragement and scant courtesy. They 
all describe the kingdom as being held 
under the most brutal despotism. The 
people were little better than slaves. The 
government claimed the services of every 
male adult in the land. Women were sold 
like cattle and were of exactly the same 
value, head for head. The average price 
paid for one healthy young buffalo was 
one healthy young girl, and vice versa. 
The king chopped heads off as he liked, 
and flogging was the national pastime. 


Fifteen Hundred @orpses 


T WAS the bamboo’s golden age. Mas- 

ters bambooed their servants, officers 
the noncommissioned officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers their men. Husbands bam- 
booed their wives, wives their children, 
and children, I presume, passed it on to 
the dogs and cats. 

But times were to change. The seed 
sown by Pigneau de Béhaine was shortly 
to germinate. France, routed out of India, 
turned her eyes farther east and dug out 
the old treaty. There was that fine harbor 
of Turan ceded to her by Gia-long’ for all 
eternity. That was something to start 
on—a foothold. Taking the ill-treatment 
of some missionaries as an excuse, she 
started work in earnest. Turan was taken 
in 1858. Admiral Rigault de Genouilly 
stormed Saigon in the next spring and was 
immediately blockaded in it by the An- 
namite Nguyen Tri Phuong with twenty 
thousand men. Nevertheless, by the end 
of 1861 all Cochin China was in French 
hands and two years later Cambodia fol- 
lowed suit. 

In 1885 Hué itself was occupied by a 
mixed force of Zouaves, Marine Infantry 
and chasseurs, 1387 men in all, supported 
by two small gunboats. On the night of 
July fourth, General de Courcy, flushed 
with easy triumph, gave a gala banquet. 
It seems to have been a convivial evening. 
About 10 P.M. a lieutenant sent in to say 
that the natives were moving in a sus- 
picious way. The general, plein de gaieté, 
thréatened him with eight days’ confined 
barracks for alarmist reports and con- 
tinued to organize his forthcoming review. 
At eleven the party broke up and the 
merrymakers sought their scattered quar- 
ters. All was quiet. 

All was quiet until one A.M., when hell 
ripped open. Two or three cannon boomed 
from the citadel, the sky lit up with a red 
glow. Simultaneously, the camps were 
rushed by a horde of armed convicts turned 
loose by the regent, Thuyet. The French, 
separated, taken completely by surprise, 
turned out in their nightshirts and fought 
for dear life, lit by the flaming barricades, 
blazed into by the royal artillery, charged 
by the royal troops—and even by ele- 
phants. 

The king, Ham-Nghi, woke up in his 
palace a little before cockcrow and asked 
how the massacre was going. Thuyet 
replied that only a few isolated French were 
left and they were doomed; adding that 
he would spare one only—to tell the tale. 
Nevertheless, while the king was in the 
midst of breakfast, he was snatched up 
and hustled by a back way into the coun- 
try. The French, so far from being dead, 
were very much alive and were even then 
storming at the gates. When they broke 
into the palace they found a massive gold 
plate containing the remains of the royal 
breakfast. Twenty-three killed and sixty- 
four wounded were the price the French 
paid for General de Courcy’s gala dinner. 
As for the Annamites, “Fifteen hundred 
corpses litter the ground,” the general re- 
ported, in his ebullient style. Had he been 
wiser he would have cleared up the litter. 
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To Lovely Faces It Lends 
An Added loveliness 


MPARTING added loveli- 
ness without evidence of 
its artful aid — that is the su- 
preme artistry in this superb 
new face powder by Raquel. 


To the casual glance, its 
presence is quite unapparent 
—so subtly and perfectly does 
it blend with the natural col- 
oring; but its pleasing effect is 
instantly and always apparent. 

The way it stays on is a daily 
delight. A single application 
keeps your face looking its 


Special for 25 cents 


Atrial. ackageHnMreieiwtot 
Raquel Face Powderis obtain- 
able atthe special priceof 25c. 
If not at your favorite coun- 
ter send direct to Raquel, Inc. 
Please state shade and odeur 
desired. 


Raquel 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Raque 
Face Powder 


Inc. » 475 Fifth Avenue ~ 


best for hours at a time. 


Yet it contains not a par- 
ticle of grease or other stick- 
iness. It is luxuriously light 
and fluffy. 

It does not roll, streak, run 
or scale. It is absolutely pure. 
In short, a perfect powder. 

In all shades. Three be- 
witching odeurs: L’Endeley; 
Orange Blossom Fragrancia; 
and Olor de la Noche (Fra- 

gtance of the Night). $1 the 
box. 


Raquel Rouge and Powder 
Compacts are of equally superb 
quality. 


To the girls and women of 
America, Raquel has also 
brought a wondrous new 
soap—Raquel Beauty Soap. 


New York 


“The Best-Dressed 


Woman 
In Town” 


“MY FRIENDS are constantly 
admiring my clothes and won- 
dering how I manage to dress 
so well on a small income. 
They just can’t believe that I 
do my own sewing, for my 
clothes never have a home- 
made look. It’s really fun mak- 

ing dresses now that 
the Woman's Insti- 


tute has shown me 
all the secrets of de- 
signing, cutting, fit- 
ting and finishing.” 
No matter where 
you live, you, too, 
can learn how 
to make all 
your own 
Clothes in the 
very latest 
styles, for a half 
of store prices. 


FREE 


Mail coupon for 
Free Booklet which 


tells all about the Woman's Institute and explains how 


ou can have more and prettier clothes or earn $20 to 
40 a week as a dressmaker or milliner. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-W, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of "Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me 

how I can learn the subject which I have marked— 

(Professional Dressmaking [] Millinery 

O Home Dressmaking O Cooking 


Name... 


” Wiease specify whether Mrs. or Miss) ` 


Suerretr Music 


SAY ‘‘CENTURY"’ and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealer's, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


239 West 40th Street 1 5 ¢ 


New York City 
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Poa 
d ARGENT 


SILVER POPPIES 


C The frag ance 


of your eo 
dream ‘ny Paris: 


And Paris always acclaims a 
new Fragrance by Roger & 
Gallet as an artistic event. The 
many creations of this famous 
old house of parfumeurs have 
set the fashions in fragrance 
the world over for three gen- 
erations. Never have they given 
a finer or more humanly appeal- 
ing example of their art than in 
Silver Poppies—““PAVOTS 
d' ARGENT”. Now offered in 
a full line of toilet preparations. 


ROCERS 
Saag 


PARIS:= NEW YORK 


CREATORS OF 
FLEURS d'AMOUR ~ Le JADE 
AND MANY OTHER RARE PERFUMES 


The unburied corpses, decomposing in the 
sun, set up a plague of cholera to which 
seven hundred of his own men succumbed. 

Annamite independence was hence- 
forth doomed, but the French, if they 
came as buccaneers, remained as wise ad- 
ministrators; and the prosperous, peace- 
lapped native of today, looking back on 
history and across the border to that hell- 
on-earth of famine, pestilence and whole- 
sale robbery which is modern China, can 
have little just cause for regret. 

The tombs of the great Nguyen em- 
perors lie scattered about in the hills to 
the south of Hué and are in their way 
comparable to the famous Ming and 
Ts’ing tombs near Peking. Space is no 
object. Where in Europe a whole dynasty 
is shoveled into a single vault, as at the 
Escorial, in Annam each corpse gets a park 
to himself. The mausoleums are all laid 
out to the same plan in accordance with 
the ritual of ancestor worship, but that of 


` Minh-Mang is the finest and will serve for 


all. Valoir and I went.some miles in a car, 
crossed a river in a sampan laced together 
with strips of rattan, and wandered up an 
avenue of immense banyans. 

At length we came to a ten-foot wall 
pierced by a gate in three divisions. Valoir 
stopped roaring for the moment to explain 
that the center gate was reserved for the 
king and that he used it twice only —when 
he succeeded and when he was borne 
through at the last, feet first. The side 
doors were for his descendants coming to 
pay state calls on the body. Being hum- 
ble folk, we ourselves entered by a side 
door, the tradesmen’s entrance. It opened 
on the large paved Court of Honor. On 
either side stood a lion of gilded bronze, a 
stone elephant, a horse and five life-sized 
mandarins, guardians of the sepulcher. 
The six military mandarins carried swords; 
the four civil, wands of office. 

A flight of steps with dragon ramps led 
to a pavilion sheltering a stone on which 
Minh-Mang’s many virtues, real and im- 
aginary, are inscribed. From there 
through the red and gold “ Door of Shining 
Merit” to a second court, flanked by 
single-storied buildings and rows of blue 
and white flowerpots decorated with the 
imperial five-clawed dragon—common, 
plebeian dragons such as you or I would 
have about the house, having but three 
claws. So far we had not seen a living 
soul; the vast moldering place might 
have been completely deserted. 


A Company of Sad Old Ghosts 


F WE were going any farther we must 

find an attendant, Valoir declared. The 
guardians were supposed to live in: this 
court. When an emperor died his concu- 
bines took up their abode in the tomb and 
looked after the kingly relics for the rest 
of their lives—which must be very dull 
for them. None of Minh-Mang’s be- 
reaved ladyloves could be alive, of course, 
but there must be somebody about. He 
lifted up his voice and bayed like a blood- 
hound. Presently an old man came bob- 
bing and shuffling out of a side door and 
after some palaver with Valoir let us into 
the Apartments of Adoration, lighting its 
Stygian darkness with a dribbling stub 
of candle. I saw dimly that it was a large 
room, the roof supported by a multitude 
of pillars. Then, one by one, a host of old 
witches appeared, materializing silently 
out of the surrounding gloom, issuing from 
behind the pillars, from black nooks and 
corners, rising up off the floor where they 
had been asleep. One arose from under a 
table even; I trodon her. Round I went, 
inspecting the king’s tea set, his chewing 
outfit, his pillow, slippers, wash pot and 
scepters of jade, the old hags creeping 
noiselessly behind me, blinking rheumy- 
eyed in the candlelight, half real, half 
shadow, saying no word, a company of 
sad old ghosts. I was glad when we got 
out into daylight again. 

The French call Saigon The Pearl of the 
Orient, and there is no law to prevent 
them, but give me Hué—Hué every time. 
It is a delicious, fragrant little place, like 
an old piece of Chinese lacquer in its 


ae 


TWO THIN LAYERS 


quaint and formal beauty. The French 
with admirable taste have done every- 
thing to preserve its charm, confining their 
activities to the south bank of the Song- 
Huong-Giang, River of Perfumes. On the 
north bank the old stronghold of Gia-long 
stands inviolate, its green-tiled miradors 
lifting above the tree tops, while under 
the flame-tipped flamboyants of the Im- 
perial Inclosure the spectacled mandarins 
gravely come and go; soldiers in red coats 
lean over little bridges studying their re- 
flections in the lilied moats and others in 
green coats take the royal elephants out 
for walks. Everybody goes in fancy dress. 
The palace servants, of whom there seem 
to be an inordinate number, wear tunics 
of many colors; and whereas the women 
of Tong-king and Indo-China generally 
wear either funereal black or sober brown, 
the women of royal Hué go in purple silk, 
flowered orange, apple-green and all sorts. 
Moreover, they are—God bless ’em—the 
best-looking in the country. 


Vermilion and Shining Gold 


TE citadel of Hué contains everything 
of interest in the town—and is the 
town, in fact. It was built by Gia-long 
after the Vauban pattern, is very nearly 
ten kilometers in circumference, and con- 
tains the Imperial Inclosure, with inside 
that again the Purple Inclosure where the 
king abides. When De Courcy took the 
citadel in 1885 it boasted nearly 800 can- 
non and was filled with troops. Today the 
artillery is restricted to a score of immense 
bronze pieces which sit idly yawning in a 
shed and provide excellent cover for ur- 
chins at hide and seek. The troops are re- 
duced to a fanciful bodyguard and do not 
appear to do much but provide color and 
make themselves agreeable. 

The Palace of Hué is a rambling collec- 
tion of one-storied buildings, pleasant 
gardens and quiet, cloistered courts. The 
dynastic urns, vases, carvings and various 
bric-a-brac scattered about in the open are 
too numerous to mention, but especially 
curious and beautiful are two propylons 
erected by Minh-Mang, one to the Glory 
of the Sun, the other to the Splendor of 
the Moon. Each is formed of four bronze 
columns heavily embossed and gilded, 
topped with lotus buds and carrying gayly 
enameled crosspieces. They look like 
miraculous trees bursting into bud, buds 
of every hue. The Throne and Audience 
rooms are large, low halls, their roofs sup- 
ported by veritable forests of great iron- 
wood pillars. The scheme of decoration 
is the same in both—vermilion lacquer, 
crawling with golden dragons; vermilion 
and gold from floor to ceiling, all over the 
ceiling, all over the pillars; glowing ver- 
milion and shining gold, blood and fire. 

I would give a good deal to see an Au- 
dience in those rooms. The sword bearers 
in flowered purple, perfume bearers in 
royal blue, fan bearers in sky blue, waving 
enormous yellow feather fans, musicians 
and guardsmen, and the ranks of man- 
darins, in their curious hats and gorgeous, 
dragon-embroidered purple, down on their 
noses kotowing, amid clouds of incense— 
and all that in a setting of blood-red 
lacquer, scrawled with gold! 

The Throne Room is empty but for the 
throne, which is set under a blazing gold 
canopy and backed by a lovely old piece 
of embroidery, depicting the ever-present 
dragon cavorting in a circlet of blue and 
red clouds. 

In the Audience Hall many of the king’s 
treasures are on view—cups, bowls, vases, 
chopsticks and chessmen of green and 
white jade, gold swords and immense 
amber necklaces. There was also a tree. 
Its stem was gilded, its leaves were made 
of slips of green jade, its fruit of polished 
agate and rock crystal, its berries of coral 
and pearl; little birds incrusted with jewel 
dust perched on its golden boughs. The 
attendant clicked an electric switch and 
the fabulous toy lit up, sparkling and 
glittering. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The seventh installment of 
Around the World I Go will appear in an early issue. 
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WOOL 


in outer layer for Warmth 


COTTON 
inner layer for Comfort 
Pa 

NO SKIN 
IRRITATION 


and his 
Underwear / 


HE Baby! so appealingly lov- 
able, so utterly dependent. 
His Health! so easy to maintain, 
so hard to nurse back. So, watch 
out for his underwear! It must be 
comfortable, but above all protective. 


Duofold is both; twothinlayers, 
but no bulky weight. The outer 
layer contains high grade wool 
for warmth and protection from 
chills. It doesn’t touch the skin. 
So baby is never tormented by 
itches or irritations, because the 
inner next-to-the-skin layer is of 
soft cotton—which is soothing 
to baby’s skin, 

If you can’t buy Duofold gar- 
ments inyourtown, write me for 
descriptive price lists. I shall be 
pleased also to adviseyouonthe 
care and dressing of your baby. 


Ean Bauad, Qu. 


(Registered Nurse) 


DuofoloO 


Health Underwear 
Jor Infants and Children 
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COTTO! N 
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| EDYTH BARNARD, R. N. ! 
| Duofold Health Underwear Co., Infants’ Dept, | 
| Mohawk, N. Y. | 
“PLEASE send me your booklet “Health 1 
Protection for Infants and Children.” l 
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What should a 
good refrigerator do? 


Keep food perfectly 


o }@ 


run quietly and economically 


oo ¢ >% 


never need attention 


A these are true of the General Electric Refriger- 
ator. All these—and more. Of course it keeps 
food wholesome, fresh, full-flavored. And its roomy 
shelves make two trips to market take the place of 
the hated six. Even the smallest model—the one il- 
lustrated—has eight square feet of shelf area. 


This refrigerator is unusually quiet. Itis economical. 
Your electric bills will tell you this. It needs no 
attention—not even oiling. All its moving parts are 
enclosed in one hermetically sealed casing. 


The extreme simplicity of the General Electric Icing 
Unit is, like most simple things, the result of tre- 
mendous effort. For fifteen years expert engineers la- 
bored to produce this truly modern electric refrigerator. 


Now it is merely brought to your home and placed 
wherever you want it. Its mechanism (just one 
single piece) is lowered into the top of the cabinet. 
It is plugged into any electric outlet. And it works. 
It’s as simple as that—if you have a General Electric. 


Here are a few advantages of 
the General Electric Refrigerator 


It eliminates all belts, pipes and drains. 

It is portable and can be installed anywhere. Just 
plug it into any convenience outlet. 

It is unusually quiet. 

It never needs oiling or attention. All its moving 
parts are enclosed in one hermetically sealed 
housing. 


It stays clean because the circulation of air through 
the coils prevents dust from settling. 


See the many models. We will send you the address 
of the dealer who has them on display. And you 
may write us for Booklet No. 9-J, that is interesting 
and completely descriptive. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


creel, LL efrigerator 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ICING UNIT 
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From the humblest cottage to the most sedate 
dining table, what is more thoroughly esteemed 
than a friendly dish of pork and beans? Es- 
pecially when they are the famous Beech-Nut 
Pork and Beans, with just the right dash of 
piquancy in their luscious tomato sauce. The 
beans themselves are the selection of New York’s 
and Michigan’s choicest—rich, plump and uni- 
form, topped off by the juicy flavor of Beech- 
Nut cured pork. 


Beech-Nut 


Pork and Bean 


a 


QUALITY 


P 
AT MODERATE 


Ws PRICES 


“Catsup, please” — you hear it everywhere. In 
home and in restaurant this perfect Beech-Nut 
condiment is always in demand. And it certainly 
does make ordinary dishes taste better and digest 
better. Beech-Nut Chili Sauce, too, is a favorite. 
Both are prepared from fresh ripe tomatoes only 
—and seasoned by expert Beech-Nut chefs. 


Beech-Nut 
Catsup and Chili Sauce 


S 
/ EXCEPTIONAL 


For over thirty years the prize bacon for flavor 
and quality. Nor is this surprising to anyone 
who knows the facts. Could you but see the 
choice stock from which it is made: the average 
selection is only one bacon side in seven as good 
enough for Beech-Nut. Then come the long 
hours over the embers—embers of genuine native 
beech and maple. Beech-Nut is the “cream of 
the bacon”, and just one taste convinces of its 
flavor and tenderness. 


Beech-Nut 


Sliced Bacon 


———— 


WET WEIGHT ILB 10Z- 


WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 


een 


Spaghetti for luncheon. Spaghetti for dinner. 
Spaghetti for guests unexpected. This famous 
wheat food is relished by old and young and 
middle-aged. And the growing preference is for 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti because it is so 
toothsome and so easy to serve. In less than five 
minutes, this tempting dish is on the table, 
steaming hot—fragrant of countryside cheese 
and field-ripened tomatoes. A true health dish 
and a delight to any palate. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 
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Narrow neck 
or the wide open 
top—B-oz. size 


Heat-proof 
bottles in the two 
approved shapes 


Safe in boiling 
or quick cooling 


HAT a relief—nursing bottles 

that will not break in heating! 
You can quickly sterilize them, warm 
or cool a feeding, fill them with boiling 
water or put warm bottles on the ice 
with absolute safety. 


For PYREX nursing bottles are 
made especially to withstand tempera- 
ture shocks. 


But more than that, they meet spe- 
cialists’ requirements in shape—six- 
sided so they won’t roll, rounded cor- 
ners, smooth inside for easy cleaning, 
with graduations plainly marked— 
they come with the narrow neck or 
wide open top, whichever your doctor 
prefers, in the wanted 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist. Get enough for a 
full day’s feedings and know the comfort of 
heat-proof PYREX nursing bottles—made 
by the makers of PYREX ovenware, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 


(T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


NURSING BOTTLES 


Lose their charm by crooked heels. 


Ce sapalicstfootanderimmestentle 
lose their charm, and your whole ap- 
pearance suffers, when your heels are 
crooked or your shoes “run-over”. 

It spoils the grace. of your walk by 
throwing your body out of balance, caus- 
ing the ankles to wobble and thicken. 
This unnatural strain on the ligaments is 
often the cause of weak ankles, tender 
heels and leg pains. 

To correct this fault, wear Dr. Scholl’s Walk- 
Strate Heel Pads. They make you walk straight 
by equalizing the body’s weight, remove all strain 
and make walking: apleasure. You save more than 
their cost in heel repairs alone, and preserve the 
shape of your shoes. 


Dr. Scholl's Walk-Strate Heel Pads are soft, com- 
fortable, and quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. Atall shoe and dept. 
stores and leading drug stores. 35 cents per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 


Made by The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Arch Supports, Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Foot Remedies. 
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Whether you want 
$70.00 or $700.00 
there's a way to earn 
it quickly and 
easily. . . . Let me 
tell you how! 


SF You Want More Money 
Write Me 


OW would you like to have a 
Bi steady income? . . . 

How would you like to have 
$10.00 or $25.00 or $50.00 
i| every month to spend just as you 


please? . . . 

How would you like to know that you 
can have extra money that is not saved 
from an overworked household allowance 
or taken from some precious fund—but 
money that comes easily and is yours to be 
happily spent? 

Think a minute! Do you remember 
not long ago seeing a smiling acquaintance 
wearing a flattering new fall hat? You 
did a bit of mental figuring. You said to 
yourself, “How can she afford another new 
hat when her husband’s income is no 
larger than mine?” . . . 

Or, perhaps it was a charming bunga- 
low . . . or a new automobile . . . 
oratrip to California . . . oronlyagay 
bit of cretonne fluttering from a neighbor’s 
window. Perhaps it was one of these things 
that made you wonder, a little wistfully. 

But did it occur to you that your cheer- 
ful acquaintance might be enjoying these 
satisfying small things—or the bigger 
ones—because she could pay for them with 
carefree dollars she had earned herself? 


ES, indeed! Hundreds of women and 
girls like you are earning money—in 
spare moments pleasantly snatched from 
the household routine, from a hard day 
with the kiddies, from a busy school day 
or business day—and in a friendly, digni- 
fied way which is now waiting for you. 
The extra income, easily earned, makes 
all the difference in the world, to these 
cheery women. It will make a big differ- 
ence to you, too, especially now when we 
are all looking eagerly through shop win- 
dows radiant with lovely fall dresses and 
smart hats; when perhaps nagging bills 
left over from summer spending or unex- 
pected expenses are still lurking in the 
backgrounds of our minds; and when our 
heads are filled with dreams of the delight- 
ful things extra money could buy for 
ourselves and our dear ones. 


There is no secret about The Girls’ Club 
of the LADIES HOME JOURNAL. It is 
open to you as it is to these others. 

Let me give you a few intimate details 
from letters I have just received from en- 
thusiastic members: 


Dear Manager: The Girls’ Club has lifted me 
from the humdrum kitchen-minded world to the 
land of dreams and plans. The pleasure is the 
same as that experienced by the woman who goes 
to business every day—she is progressing, earn- 
ing. Home making is a joy, but The Club gives 
zest to spare moments. M. W. S., N. Y. 


She Bought a Home 
Dear Manager: Four years ago I paid my Club 
savings, of a few years, to buy my home. It is a 
nice brick house in Atlantic City, within sight of 
the Boardwalk. Of course I did not pay all, but 
it was such a substantial start that now I do not 
owe a penny on my home and I assure you this 
would not have been possible without The Club. 
Virginia E., N. J. 


School Girls Too! 


Dear Manager: Thank you for the check. 
This brings my Club earnings up to $11.00 
my first month. Isn’t that fine? And, better 
yet, I’m going to spend it just as I please—on a 
spick-and-spanky new silk dress! I won’t have to 
see the worried look on Mother’s face and have 
my own hopes and joys fade away when the bill 
comes in. Mabel L., Canada. 


And Now Who Else? 


‘OULDN’T you, too, like to share the 

dollars and interests of our alert, 
happy women and girls—and at the same 
time build a permanent, profitable busi- 
ness for yourself? 

Why not write me a note today and let 
me send you all the glowing details of our 
plan? 

It will cost you nothing now or later and 
there are no obligations. What’s more, you 
can begin earning immediately. Address: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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CHILDREN'S 


Keep the 
children warm 


OOLER days call for 

warmer underwear for 
the children. Let them enjoy 
the comfort of Nazareth 
knitted underwear, the kind 
millions of mothers have 
bought during the past forty 
years. 


Nazareth styles change with 
the vogue of the day, but the 
quality remains constant. 


Retailers are now showing 
Nazareth waists, waist suits 
and infants’ shirts, heavy- 
weight styles for boys and 
girls. Look for the Nazareth 
label in the neck of each 
genuine Nazareth garment. 
Ask your retailers to show 
you the new Nazareth styles. 


Boys’ number shown above is Style 
BU, girls’ number is Style BUDN. 
Both of these are heavyweight 
waist union suits. Bleached, 
fleeced, knitted fabric. Taped front, 
back and sides. Non-rusting metal 
pin-tubes. Taped buttons where 
needed. All flat seams. Drop seat. 
Collarette neck. Retails at $1.00. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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HERE is no shorter route to 
home and family well-being 
than the peace and comfort 
which come with cheerful, 
regulated, radiator warmth. 


AMERICANS IDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 


For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 


WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 
a heating engineer who will advise and serve you. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilating Heaters, 
AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 


$15,000.00 
in CASH 


| YOU are planning to build, 
or rebuild your home—if you 
want money to help buy new 
clothes, new furniture, a radio— 
here’s your chance to win a share 
of $15,000.00 in cash prizes! 


First Prize 


$500.00 


During September, October 
and until November 15, we offer 
to a limited number of our spare- 
time subscription representatives 
and to individuals who enroll 
with us promptly $15,000.00 in 
cash prizes, besides cash com- 
missions! 


Hundreds of 
Additional 


The 
Curtis = 
Publishing 54, 
Company DS 
956 Independence ™~. 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Tell me all about your 
offer of $15,000.00 in prizes. 


You have just as good a chance 
as any one of our present repre- 
sentatives to win some of this 
prize money. Never before have 
we offered so many cash awards. 
You cannot lose, for even those 
who do not win prizes will still 

earn many extra dollars in 

commissions alone! And 
you may win hundreds. 
Mail the coupon. 


right-hand man, was very ill and a good 
deal devolved upon David. He had not 
much time to play, these days, and Linda 
knew it. 

But when Ann talked to grandma about 
her anxiety concerning Linda and David 
grandma was not particularly sympathetic. 

“But, grandma, suppose Linda x 

“Well, if Linda does get 
him so r’iled he throws her 
over, there might be worse 
calamities.” 

Ann sprang up. “If he 
did that I'd never speak 
to him again.” 

Grandma turned a 
page. “No,” she mut- 
tered, “that’s the trouble; 
he knows you wouldn’t.”” 

Ann halted at the door. 
“‘What did you say, 
grandma?” 

Ann pondered it as she 
walked across town that 
afternoon on an errand for 
her mother. With the wan- 
ing of winter Mrs. Henry Hawthorn had 
begun to look at apartments. The very 
newest ones, advertised as “ready for oc- 
cupancy May first,” had casement win- 
dows. Casements, it seemed, were the 
thing now. 

At her mother’s behest Ann had set 
forth to look at two or three apartments 
“superior in so many ways to this one and 
the rent only a weeny bit more. See if you 
don’t agree with me, darling.” Since all 
the places were in the Seventies on the 
West Side, Ann thought after she had 
visited the apartments—which under no 
circumstances would she ever admit to be 
superior to Number 89—she would have 
a look at the Park. She was hungry for a 
glimpse of spring. 

Ann was coming down the steps of a 
new building—one with casements—when 
she encountered David on the sidewalk. 
“Well, for goodness sake !” she exclaimed. 
“What are you doing up here in the after- 
noon?” 


E HAD been visiting the ailing Mr. 
MacPherson, who lived up this way, 
he said. He walked along beside her. 

“Want to go house hunting with me?” 
invited Ann. 

“Not around here,” grunted David. 
“If you and I were house hunting, Ann, 
we wouldn’t be looking at apartments. . . . 
Would we?” He threw in the question 
after a brief pause in which he had glanced 
at her as they walked along. 

His eyes were smiling, and she managed 
a smile in return, though she flushed from 
the top of her fur collar to the brim of her 
little fur hat. She tried to answer lightly. 
“We would not. When I go house hunting 
I'll go home hunting.” 

“You said it,” agreed David. “Don’t 
forget that little house by the wood out 
in Ridge Fells. Millions like ’em all over 
these United States, thank heaven!” 

The little house was on the market; the 
Martin family would be leaving for Cali- 
fornia in April. “Bluebirds will soon be 
nesting in those apple trees,” he tempted 
her. 

“Don’t tell me about it; it’s hopeless, 
David. Pawsey and grandma and I 
would, but mother distinctly wouldn’t. 
Nor Bob, I’m afraid.” 


E STROLLED beside her, looking 

down at her. “Td like to have you 
for a neighbor, little Ann—and keep an 
eye on Dandy,” he supplemented. 

“ And enjoy my biscuits.” She grinned 
up at him. “I noticed you ate seven last 
time you came to Sunday supper.” 

David did not laugh. He was looking 
at her soberly, with something in his eyes 
that she found disturbing. “Td like it— 
to have you always near by to run to with 
my troubles.” David floundered a little; 


the brown eyes had lifted to his with a 
rather startled expression. ‘‘ Well, what I 
mean is that it would make big things 
count more, and bothersome, fretting 
things matter less, to be able to take them 
to you, little Ann.” 

Ann walked along the path, eyes staring 
straight in front of her. She dared not 
look at David—let him 
see what was in her eyes. 
Together they walked sev- 
eral yards in silence. 

Then, “It wouldn’t 
mean as much to you 
though.” David glanced 
around at her. 

Her heart almost missed 
a beat. She had an im- 
pulse, almost uncontrol- 
lable, to ask, “What do 
you mean, David?” But 
between impulse and 
spoken word came an echo 
of Linda’s voice, affection- 
ate, merry: “‘Ann’s a good 
scout.” And the memory, 
or some other inhibition unanalyzed by her- 
self, made her veer away from the impulse. 
There was only one reply to be made to 
such a query and she made it. ‘Possibly 
not. But one is always glad to be helpful.” 


HEREUPON he asked her how 

Dandy was; and all the way to the 
Park entrance, where he put her on the bus, 
they talked dog. David went back into the 
Park and walked for an hour. He walked 
very slowly up and down the paths and 
saw nothing of the spring. David knew he 
had to do it—jilt a woman; something no 
Frieth had ever done; something he had 
always held contemptible no matter what 
oe provocation. But he had to do it—for 


And he could not make Ann his excuse, 
must not make Ann a buffer to save his 
own face. He had to stand up like a man, 
make his fight for his freedom and then 
make his fight for Ann. It wasn’t at all 
certain that, having brought humiliation 
on Linda—that was how Linda would look 
at it, of course—he would have a ghost of 
a chance with Ann. Ann had given him 
no encouragement. All he had to go by 
was what he thought he had seen, just 
sometimes, in her eyes. 

The thing had to be faced. He couldn’t 
marry Linda in June with Ann in his mind 
like this. He couldn’t belong to Linda, 
desiring Ann, 


XXIII 


Wis man’s fatuous hope of avoiding 
an issue and letting things work 
themselves out in a natural way, David 
began to make an effort, as spring ad- 
vanced, to include Ann in various little 
festivities. Several times he took the two 
girls to dinner and a play and once to the 
opera. But this had not worked out very 
well. Linda found threesomes boring. 
How on earth could two girls and one 
man expect to have any kind of time at a 
supper club? Deadly, if you asked her. 

So David had pressed his friend, Mr. 
Colquith, into service and the four of them 
had driven, one April evening, out to a 
Long Island inn for dinner and dancing 
afterward. But that evening hadn’t 
turned out very successfully either. Mr. 
Colquith, perhaps cherishing secret ani- 
mosity for past slights, had ignored the 
lady whose portrait he had once yearned 
to paint and had devoted himself to the 
Cinderella sister—so ardently, in fact, 
that he aroused the ire of Mr. Frieth. 

“ Was that bounder trying to kiss you?” 
David stormed, blocking Ann’s way out of 
the conservatory in which, coming to 
claim a dance, he had discovered her fend- 
ing off the addresses of his old college 
chum. Mr. Colquith had nonchalantly 
taken himself off to fox-trot with the 
other lady in the foursome. 
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GREYLOCK 


CHINCHILLA 


Warm as Toast 
in Greylock Coats 
GNUGLY, smartly clad—your kid- 

dies may romp outdoors on the 
coldest days . . . And really ROMP. 
No need to caution the liveliest 
youngster, “Take care of your coat” 
—Greylock Chinchilla wears and 
wears and wears . . . Look for the 
“GREYLOCK” label when you 
buy your boy’s or girl’s Winter 
coat. It stands for a fabric as sturdy 


—andas beautiful—as the mountain 
for which “Greylock” was named. 


Its modest price and its wonderful wearing qualities 

make coats of GREYLOCK Chinchilla truly eco- 

nomical. The finest manufacturers of children’s 
coats are using ““GREYLOCK’ 


Soothing... 
never irritates 


GASTOLAY 


the soap physicians recommend 
for the tender skin of babies 


Doctors—nurses—are recommending it 
for the tender skin of babies—this new 
soap, Castolay! 

Castolay has the purity of genuine, 
old-time Castile—and advantages even 
the best Castile never had. More finely 
made—with splendid lathering and rins- 
ing quality—it never varies—cannot be 
imitated. 

Get a cake of Castolay today and see 
for yourself how wonderfully gentle it is 
for a baby’s skin. Twenty cents at any 
drug store, 


Send Four Cents, vie ariska cake ofthe splendid es 
soap, Castolay. The Andrew Fergens Co., 4017 Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or 4017 Sherbrooke St, Perth, Ont. 


Turn Colors into Dollars 
In Spare Time at Home ta 


40,000 Have Proved This Plan 
Make bigmoney—$50to$80amonth—by hand- 
coloring Christmas greeting cards. No talent 
needed, 6cto 12c profit on every card. Work pos- 
itively fascinating. Selling is simple. Among our 
representatives are women with families, office 
workers and others from every walk of life. 


Get FREE Book or $1.00 Box 


Free book, “Pleasant Pages”, gives complete 


instructions and shows 172 1937 Christmas de- 
signs. Tosave time, enclose $1.00 for Beginner's 
Box containing cards, colors, brush and sample 
colored card, Cards will sell for $3 to $4 when 
colored. Act quick. Best months just ahead. 
Write for FREE booklet—or booklet and $1.00 
Box—TODAY, 

LITTLE ART SHOP 

876 La. Ave., Wash., D.C. 


$400." Countless 
others in cities, 
towns and rural 
districts are en- 
joying the same 
kind of success. 
Write us today. 
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“David, please don’t make a fuss.” 
Ann was backed up defensively against a 
tall plant while David glowered down at 


her. “And don’t speak so loud. It’s 
nothing.” 
“Nothing! Did he try to kiss you, or 


didn’t he? I want to know.” He gripped 
her arm, his face flushed and furious. His 
anger amazed himself later, as much as it 
did Ann at the moment. 

She drew away from him, a little, 
dignified, straight thing in her clinging 
lilac chiffon frock. “Don’t be absurd, 
David. What if he did? Do you think 
nobody has ever tried to kiss me before?” 
She tried to laugh, tremulously. Why was 
David making a scene? Anybody might 
come in. Then suddenly she lifted her 
chin and walked away from him. “You 
haven’t any right to take that tone with 
me,” she said. 


OT any right... . “Ann!” he 

called miserably as she vanished into 
the corridor. He strode after her. But 
she had flown down the corridor to the 
dark cloakroom. 

Afterward he had it out with his friend, 
Mr. Colquith—before he set him down at 
the door of the studio in the West Sixties 
and after they had dropped the two girls 
at Number 89 in the East Thirties. 

“But, great guns, Dave, you don’t own 
both of ’em, do you, you old Turk?” 
argued the artist. “Not that I don’t con- 
sider you didn’t make a mistake, picking 
the way you did, if you ask me.” 

“I don’t ask you,” retorted Mr. Frieth 
grouchily. “And I'll break your bum 
head if you get fresh with her again. Just 
keep that under your bean.” 

“So!” mused Mr. Colquith, watching 
the tail-light of the car whisk around the 
corner of the street on the long, long Ridge 
Fells trail. “So that’s the way the tide 
setteth. Poor old Dave.” 

But David, during the long drive which 
he took at abominable speed and never 
consciously seeing an inch of the-road that 
unwound under his headlights—David, 
during that drive, came to a decision. 


‘HERE had been one imperishable mo- 

ment for Ann in the unfortunate 
evening—the last, by the way, on which 
David tried to arrange one of his genial 
foursomes. One of those ‘“‘moonlight”’ 
dances it had been, when all the lights are 
turned off except a dim blue one some- 
where, and dancers are languorous shad- 
ows circling in a shadowy gloom. It had 
been a waltz, and the orchestra, sparing 
the blare of saxophones, had played Bart- 
lett’s Dream. David’s voice had sung 
softly, as they danced: 

“<I kissed you. . . And pressed 
you + . once more to my heart.’” 

And perhaps because just there the 
music swells and the rhythm quickens, he 
had caught his partner up closer, as very 
likely every other man on the floor had 
done also. But Ann’s hand on his coat 
sleeve had suddenly tightened and clung. 
Something within her as she felt herself 
lifted and pressed close to David had 
made her do it. Then, frightened, she had 
stolen an upward glance at David’s face. 

“*I kissed you. And pressed 
you . . . once more to my heart,’” sang 
all the other young voices, muted in the 
repetition of the line. But David’s mouth 
was tight shut. He looked over Ann’s 
head with level eyes. And he let her go 
instantly when, a second later, the music 
stopped and the lights went up. 

Terror lest he might have guessed by 
her tightening fingers on his arm had, she 
supposed, made her show that anger later 
when he only meant to be kind and 
brotherly about Colquith. That had been 
it—just upsetness and terror lest David 
might have guessed what that moment 
had been to her. What it had taught her, 
an awareness about her love for David 
that had been a revelation. Oh, what it 
might be—might be, to have David catch 
her to him like that, and really mean it! 

It did not help her upsetness any to 
nave Linda remark caustically next morn- 

g: ‘You keep your paws off David, old 
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Special Discounts During September! 


Extra Savings Now 
“> On Your New Home! 


Home No. 649 
5 Roomsand Bath 
Materials, $1556 

Write for 
September 

Discount, 


Send for Wholesale 


Prices 


100 HomePlans 


For the next 30 days you can buy a Gordon-Van Tine Home at 
. Write at once for September Discount Prices! 
Plan-Cut Homes are designed by skilled arc! 
s Plan-Cut at mill by power-driven saws. Giv 
storm-proof construction ; saves 30% labor and 
18% lumber w One guaranteed price covers all materials 
according to sp: tions. Built-in convenience features; kitchen 
cabinets, linen closets, buffets, fireplaces, etc. Blue-print plans 
furnished. 20 Year Satisfaction Guarantee! 
September Discounts on Garages, Sum- 
mer Cottages, Poultry Houses, 


and all Farm Buildings 

Our Special Discount 
holds good for every type 
of building in our catalogs 


tects. “Mater ial 
strongest, tight 


This 140-Page 
Book 
shows photos, 
floor plans, speci- 
fications of 100 
distinctive homes 
—Colonial, Eng- 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
993 Gordon Street 
PT. Davenport, lowa 


tisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Please send me Catalogs. 


throughSeptember.Write lish, Spanish, 
N _E at once for Free Estimate American, etc: 
and Catalogs and prove Tells all about = am interested in 


its savings. Also 
ask for Garages, 
Summer Cottages, 
Barns and Poultry 
Houses. Discount 
prices good only 
ing September, 


Name 


Gordon-VanTine 


(Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


Address 


Will your children be satisfied with 
wishing they could play? 


The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 


help the children with their lessons. And 
its rich, sympathetic tones will inspire a 
love for beautiful music. 

This remarkable grand piano is beautifully 
proportioned and wonderfully compact. 
It is less than five feet in length, yet it has 
a full grand scale and possesses the total 
excellence of far more costly instruments. 


Ne doubt you plan to give your chil- 
dren some kind of musical training. 
Most parents do. 

But don’t wait too long. Time passes all 
too quickly. Before you realize it they will 
be grown up...and the opportunity 
will be gone. 

A Brambach Baby Grand in the home will 


Send coupon below for the interesting booklet, "Genius 
Deserts the Attic,” and for a paper pattern showing the 
exact space requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
$075 site 


Established 1823 


Brambach 
Piano Company 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
622 West 51st St., New York City 
Yes, you may send me without 
charge the descriptive paper pat- 
tern and the interesting booklet, 
“Genius Deserts the Attic.” 


Name... 


a OE 


‘Really 


delicious ~ 
every one of them! 


” 


One reason for the enormous popularity 
of Junket is that it enables you to serve a 
different, tempting dessert every day—in 
every one of them the 
daintiness and whole- 
some nourishment which 
always make junket so 
attractive as a dish and 
so important as a food. 


UNKET requires no 
cooking, yet provides 
Chocolate Junket with in a delightfully delicate, 

Whipped Cream custard-like dessert all 
the vital elements of the 
world’s most perfect food, 
good rich milk. And in a 
form very easily digested. 


Children “love” junket. 
Let them have all they 
want—it brings roses to 
their cheeks. 


Junket is sold in two 
forms: Junket in powder 
form, sweetened and 
flavored. Junket Tablets, 
unflavored and unsweet- 
ened. 

Just send Sc, stamps or 
coin, with your grocer's name, 
for a trial package of flavored 
| Junket and Book of Delicious 
k Desserts. Or we shall be glad 
to mail you the Book of Des- 
serts FREE. 


p 


Coconut Junket 


Raspberry Junket 
Parlait 


Write to Dept. 29, The 
Junket Folks, Little 
Falls, N. Y. In Canada, 
address The Junket 
Folks, Toronto, Ont. 


Junket 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DeE.iclous DESSERTS 
6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 


Takes but one minute to make! 


‘Cone Painting 


For decorating fancy handker- 
A chiefs, scarfs, pillow tops, table 
runners, dresses, drapes. 
$8) Anybody can doit, quick- 
ly, easily. Complete trial 
outfit, only $1.00. Includes 
silk crépe handkerchief, with 
marked design; 3 bottles color; 
W 1 tube plastic white; 1 package 

‘metallic gold; 1 brush; 6cones;ex- 
plicitinstructions. Finishedhand- 
kerchief and materials would cost 
many times more in stores; you pay only $1.00. 
Order today! < ` ` 
FREE 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely illustrated, 
pictures and describes hundreds of the newest, loveliest 
things, low in price; easily, quickly decorated and 
splendid for gifts. ‘*Yearbook” shows over 200 wood 
novelties, as well as occasional furniture, shipped knock- 
down forconvenience andeconomy; parchment shades; 
glass, white china, gesso-polychrome and iron novelties. 


Many special offers. A postal brings it, free! 
x `~ ` 


1928 “How-to-do Book” tellsthe easiest way to do home 
artcraft—wood, cone-painting, shades and the season’s 
novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regularly $1.00, 
only soc if you mention this advertisement. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department J-23, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER! 2828, c¥catbook” is FREE 
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thing. I get all those sympathetic glances 
you send him. Just when I’m getting 
Dave trained the way I want him, don’t 
you go spoiling my fine work, making 
him think he’s noble. He does dote on 
being noble. So do you, I guess, whatever 
you get out of it.” 

“Maybe I don’t get so much out of it as 
you think, Linda,” said Ann sadly. She 
was fumbling in the sideboard drawer for 
her hairbrush, her eyes swimming with 
tears. 

Linda saw the tears. She was instantly 
contrite. “Darling, forgive me. If your 
wedding were only six weeks off you’d be 
jumpy too. But don’t be too sympathetic 
with Dave, Ann. He’s mine; and it isn’t 
for any other girl, even you, old dear, to 
try to interfere.” 

“Do you think I want to interfere, 
Linda Hawthorn?” 

“Well then,” Linda dabbed on just a 
thought of rouge, “you can the sympathy 
stuff, darling. Those eyes of yours are 
fearfully sympathetic, you know. Just 
keep ’em off my man when I’m disciplining 
him. ’Nuff said, little Annie.” 

XXIV 

AVID, after a long trip to the Frieth 

and MacPherson plant in Illinois, was 
back in New York on the first Saturday 
of June, and on Sunday 
he called for Linda with 
his car. They drove out 
into the country for sup- 
per. It was on Tuesday 
that Linda casually an- 
nounced at breakfast that 
the wedding had been 
postponed until autumn. 
She hoped—unconcern- 
edly sugaring and cream- 
ing her cereal, and 
ignoring her mother’s 
sharp “But, Linda, with 
the invitations almost 
ordered !’’—that nobody 
would start a fuss. It was 
entirely Dave’s and her 
affair, she advised her 
family. Dave had to 
make the trip to South 
America this summer, since Mr. Mac- 
Pherson could not go. Dave was sailing the 
first week in July and she had no intention, 
she said, of spending a honeymoon in any 
such hinterland as South America. 

“So that’s that,” she said, setting down 
her empty coffee cup and rising from the 
table. “Let’s talk no more about it.” 

She then packed up and departed for a 
fortnight at the Dudleys’ place on Long 
Island. She had given up her secretarial 
position with June’s beginning. It didn’t 
matter, Ann said to herself, how long 
Linda stayed with the Dudleys, since 
Austin Randolph was still abroad. Noth- 
ing seemed to matter very much. An 
apathetic listlessness had taken possession 
of Ann. Instead of having the wedding 
over with and that vague philosophical 
peace its finality was somehow to have 
effected safely attained, she had to go on 
now waiting and feeling the way she did 
for interminable weeks. 


ER mother was talking of Westhamp- 
ton for July and August, but Ann had 
no desire to visit the fashionable resort. 
Perhaps she would spend August with a 
schoolmate in Massachusetts, or she could 
stay home and keep grandma company. 
Grandma insisted that she liked the quiet 
of the apartment and having the place to 
herself all day till the menfolks came home 
at night. Indeed, those midsummer weeks 
when she looked after her son Henry 
were the most enjoyable of the year for 
Grandma Hawthorn. 

Ann firmly intended to go back to teach- 
ing in the autumn. To remain another 
winter at home, going on and on in the 
same old rut, perhaps now and then visit- 
ing at Ridge Fells—visiting David and 
Linda—unthinkable. 

Secret rebellion and a feeling of re- 
sentment toward Linda were heavy on her 
spirit on a morning in early July while she 
put Bob’s room in order. It was David’s 


; memoranda. 


last week-end at Ridge Fells, and Linda, 
with hatbox and suitcase, had departed in 
a taxi for the tube station. Ann had not 
even known he was back from Chicago 
until yesterday afternoon, when he had 
called up the apartment. Grandma, who 
had answered the telephone bell, had come 
into the girls’ room and reported that 
David Frieth was on the wire and had 
asked to speak to Ann. 


UT everybody knew how muddled 

grandma became over the telephone. 
Linda had jumped up and run to the in- 
strument, and her replies were so low- 
pitched and so monosyllabic that her part 
of the conversation was unintelligible. She 
came back with a flushed face, avoiding 
Ann’s questioning eyes and her grand- 
mother’s curious glance. “‘Of course it was 
for me. Grandma got things mixed as 
usual.” 

That night, preparing for bed, she ad- 
mitted to Ann that David had asked for 
her. “I told him you were away over the 
week-end.” 

“But, Linda, why?” 

“Because I won’t have him complaining 
to you, that’s why. I warned you to keep 
your paws off David, didn’t I? Naturally 
he wants to tell his troubles to you— 
about the put-off wedding and having to 
go to South America all 
alone, poor thing. I won’t 
haveit! Iwon’t have you 
butting in ——” 

Ann’s face was flushed. 
Her brown eyes were 
angry. “I don’t deserve 
that, Linda.” 

Linda dropped the silk 
stockings she had peeled 
off and hobbled across the 
room in one high-heeled 
slipper. She wrapped 
soft arms about Ann. “I 
know you don’t, darling. 
But all the family seem 
against me because I put 
off the wedding. They 
seem to think Dave’s a 
martyr. I won’t be 
talked over with Dave 
even by you, little Ann. Please—forgive 
Linda?” And in the morning Linda, with 
hatbox and suitcase, had blithely departed 
in the taxi. 


NN and grandma had the apartment to 
themselves. Millie Hawthorn was en- 
joying the day up in Westchester, where 
luncheon for forty would be served on the 
lawn of a big country house, the hostess 
a wealthy member of the Twasits Club 
who had taken pity on sister members 
condemned to city apartments in midsum- 
mer. Ann moved languidly; the apart- 
ment was stuffy and hot, despite awning- 
shaded windows. She finished making 
Bob’s bed and lifted the suit tossed over 
a chair to hang it in a closet. From some 
pocket of the suit a key fell to the floor, 
and she stooped to recover it. Not the 
key—an ordinary latchkey—riveted sis- 
terly attention, but the curious append- 
age, a loop of pale pink ribbon. What 
was Bob Hawthorn doing with a latchkey 
tied with pink lingerie ribbon? 

Ann tried the key in the Hawthorn front 
door, but it did not fit. She looked worried 
and thoughtful as she dusted her brother’s 
room, changed the linen scarf on the 
dresser and emptied the wastebasket. 
Bob so seldom used anything in his room 
except the dresser and the bed that the 
almost full wastebasket evidenced the re- 
cent tearing up of a lot of old letters and 
When Ann upturned the 
basket over a larger basket used to con- 
vey such refuse to cellar regions scraps of 
theater programs fell out, half finished 
cross-word puzzles, empty cigarette pack- 
ages and stubs of paper-match containers. 
Last of all came a crumpled bit of paper 
that looked like a tradesman’s bill. But 
for the key Ann would never have noticed 
the bit of paper, but now her uncon- 
sciously searching eye caught the word 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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You Also Will Welcome 
These New 
A. B. C. Fabrics 


Write for Your FREE Samples 
andSeeThemSmileat Tub and Wear 


Produced by the famous A. B. C. 
Method of styling, spinning, select- 
ing and weaving that for years has 
made A. B. C. the standard for 
textile quality. 

A.B. C. FINE ZEPHYR 
(with full name on selvedge of every yard, 
A.B.C.BUTY SATINETTE 
(with full name on selvedge of every yard) 
Fall weights. Newest fashionable 
prints and plains. For mother and for 
child. For playtime, party, house, 
street and afternoon wear. At prices 
that are as attractive as their beau- 
tiful texture, charming designs, du- 
rability and guaranteed fast colors, 


MONEY-BACK 
For Material and Making 


If A. B. C. FINE ZEPHYR 
or A. B. C. BUTY SATINETTE fade 


Write NOW for Free Samples 
Showing latest patterns and shades 
in all A. B. C. Fabrics. You MUST 
give your dealer's name and say 
whether he sells A. B. C. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


TheA. B.C. Method 
is ours. It cannot be 
duplicated. If your e 
dealer cannot show D G Ak LAIN 
you the full name | A.B G sik 

(as printed on the & Cotton PRINTS 
right) stamped on | A-B. C. RAYSLIP 
theselvedgeofevery | PINE PERGALE 
yard, it is not a gen- A. B. C. 
uineA. B. C. Fabric. 


Fabrics produced 
by the famous 
A. B. C. Method are:— 


A. 


FINE ZEPHYR 
A. 
BUTY SATINETTE 


ARTHUR BEIR & CO., INC. 
43 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 


Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


‘OUCH the most painful corn with this 

amazing liquid. In three seconds all the 
pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. You 
wear tight shoes, dance, walk again in comfort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides, the corn then comes back. This 
loosens it. Soon you peel the whole corn off li 
dead skin. Works alike on corns or calluses, 

Professional dancers by the sc 
method. Doctors approve it as s 
Millions employ it to gain quick relief. There 
is no other like it. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It"’ at your druggist's. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


t GET S-IF” rewa 


Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Harmonize with any color 
To hang up all heavy things, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pum of aquisite ous / 
with Penrect Jarety / & 


emember this: you cannot bring a disap- 
pointing permanent wave back for ex- 
change. All the statements of the advertiser, 
all the promised safety and beauty of a per- 
manent waving system mean naught when the 
wave is on your head and you are unhappy. 


There is only one thing you can do to make 
sure that your wave will be perfect —and that 
is to select it in advance from test curls made 
on the back of your own head. The Circuline 
method alone scientifically makes possible this 
test, because Circuline alone treats each head 
of hair according to its individual requirements 
—assuring you of a wave as tight or as loose 
as you yourself prefer. 


The Circuline method is gentle, too—for it re- 
quires but 7 minutes of temperate heat — 100 
degrees less than is needed for an ordinary 
T Safe, free from injurious chemicals 
such as lye, potash and ammonia, Circuline is 
your assurance of a wave as softly flowing as 
though Nature herself had waved it. 


But you are not getting a Circuline Wave un- 
less your hairdresser uses authentic Circulines. 
You ‘will recognize them as she immerses one 
for each curl in clear, fresh water. Each is in- 
dividually wrapped with the name ‘‘Nestle 
Circuline” stamped on the glassine wrapper. 
Demand that your hairdresser use them! 


du 

d Here you see the same 
strand of hair waved 
four times—as yours 
might be waved from 
time to time, as it grows 
out, The hair is just as 
soft and beautiful after 
the fourth wave (No. 4) 
as after the first (No.1), 
showing the safety, the 
gentleness of the Cir- 
culine method. 


Ai 


The Nestle Tezt-o- 
tells your hairdresser to 
whick of ten classes your 

ir belongs—which Cir- 
culine to use in waving it. 


hair bel 


NESTL 


(irculine 


PERMANENT WAVE 


MR.-CHARLES NESTLE INVENTED PERMANENT WAVING AND ITS EVERY NOTABLE ADVANCEMENT 
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EN 


An interesting booklet describing 
the Nestle Circuline Method 
will be sent gratis. Simply fill 
out the coupon and mail today. 


C. NESTLE CO. 
Dept. A-9. 12 East 49th Street, New York City 


Please send me your booklet describin, 
Nole Circuline; alec the names and ad- 
s of the Circuline hairdressers near- 
an my address, who will give the Nestle 
Hair Test before they wave my hair. 


ę Patented July 13, 1926. Other Patents Pending a 


FLY-TOX the gar- 
bage pail. That pre- 
vents germination of 
the fly larvae. De- 
stroys flies and midges 
upon decaying fruit. 
Kills tiny insects at 
birth 


ES HOME JOURNAL 


“Wonderful 


Deliciousness that 
ws casy to keep 


i ieee cannot taste cleanliness. But knowing 
the things you eat are pure endows them 
with an added relish. For then you are sure their 
appetizing lusciousness is real, their delicious- 
ness genuine. 


Use Fly-Tox. Keep that wonderful deliciousness 
characteristic of cleanliness and purity. Get rid 
of the flies. Flies infect food. Menace health. 
Destroy human life. 


Dr. L. O. Howard is unquestionably America’s 
most distinguished entomologist. He declares 
that a fly readily becomes loaded with disease 
germs when crawling over infected material. 
Some bacteria are rubbed off, others are dropped 
upon human food. Disease germs are often 
swallowed by flies. 


“These germs,” Dr. Howard observes, “‘are 
voided not only in excrement of the fly, but 
also in small droplets of regurgitated matter 


called ‘vomit spots.’ When we realize that flies 
frequent and feed upon the most filthy sub- 
stances (it may be the excreta of typhoid pa- 
tients . . . or discharges of one suffering from 
tuberculosis) and that subsequently they may 
contaminate human foods with their feet, their 
excreta or vomit spots, the necessity and im- 
portance of house-fly control are clear. The car- 
riage of typhoid germs from . . . to food is 
common and often results in epidemics.” 


Fly-Tox kills flies. Fly-Tox is the scientific in- 
secticide developed at Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research by Rex Fellowship. Fly-Tox 
is safe, sure, dependable, fragrant, easy to use. 
Fly-Tox is harmless to humans, but sure death 
to flies, mosquitoes, ants, fleas, roaches and 
other household bugs and insects. Fly-Tox kills 
flies—brings health, cleanliness and wonderful 
summer comfort. 


Fiy-10x behind, under 
and around the refriger- 
ator. That kills flies and 
mosquitoes in their place 
of hiding. 

Fly-Tox sleeping rooms. 
Kill mosquitoes. Enjoy 
restful, refreshing sleep 


CLEANLINESS begins in 
the kitchen. Fly-Tox every 
nook every day. Fly-Tox 
kills flies. Keeps the food 
deliciously clean 
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FLY TOX 


KILLS FLIES, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, ANTS, FLEAS, ETC. 
Fly-Tox is Fragrant 


eR uchour the world, Fly-Tox is regarded as most effective destroyer of flies, 
mosquitoes and similar insects. Particularly in those homes where life is lived 


Fly-Tox is the pleasantly amid modest luxuries. There the cleanly fragrance of Fly-Tox is recog- 
scientific insecticide nized as a convincing symbol of cleanliness and purity. There Fly-Tox is used daily 
developed at in summer—often in every room in the house. 
Mellon Institute of 5 5 z 
Idum kard HALF PINT 50c PINT 75c QUART $1.25 GALLON $4.00 
by Rex Fellowship Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions 
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H1IP-O-LITE 


a ready-to-use 
MARSHMALLOW CREME 


America’s most remarkable ready-to- 
use confection for cake frostings and 
fillings—luscious toppings for desserts 
—marshmallow sauce just as you like 


it on sundaes. These and a hundred 
other delights can be made at mo- 
ment’s notice with Hip-O-Lite. 

Hip-O-Lite is the secret of constant success 
with caterers and chefs. You can have the 
same professional skill added to the extra de- 
liciousness of homemade cake, ice cream, etc. 


For fillings or frostings, or to take the place 
of whipped cream, use it as it comes from the jar 
—for marshmallow sauce, thin it with water. 


Your grocer has Hip-O-Lite or will get it for 
you. 


THE HIP-O-LITE COMPANY 
206 Market St., Dept. B, 


BOOKLET OF C7 


PROFESSIONAL 
RECIPES 


St. Louis, Mo. 


containing authentic 
recipes of chefs and 
caterers—reveals ways 
to transform the sim- 
plest meal into a deli- 
cious feast. Write for 
your copy today. 


WEEN your doctor prescribes 
barley water in the treat- 
ment of minor stomach ailments 
and summer complaint, make it 
with Robinson’s “Patent” Barley. 

Three generations of baby spe- 
cialists have recommended it. 

Specially milled so that it re- 
quires only twenty to thirty 
minutes’ boiling. In tightly sealed 
tins—at all drug stores. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 


A delicious dressing for 


SPINACH 


3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 242 West St., N.Y. 
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“Flushing,” and she straightened out the 
paper. Across the top was printed “ Flush- 
ing Ice Company”’ and the bill was for one 
month’s supply of ice, delivered to “Mr. 
Robert Hawthorn” at an address in 
Flushing. 

What on earth was Robert Hawthorn 
doing with three hundred pounds of ice in 
the town of Flushing? It was high time 
somebody found out what young Bob was 
up to. Ann decided to have a look at 
that particular locality in Flushing this 
afternoon and have a talk with Pawsey 
tonight—and with Bob too. This 
looked too serious for any fastidi- 
ous sisterly hesitations about 
not telling. 

Braving a July shower 
after lunch. she caught a 
train at the Long Island 
depot. 

InFlushing, aftershe 
had left the business 
district, the streets 
were quiet and rest- 
ful. The neighbor- 
hood to which her 
search brought her had rows of detached 
two-family dwellings, humble but neat, 
with tiny grassplots in front; and the 
house she sought had pink petunias in 
boxes along the porch railing, and a porch 
swing was piled with pink cushions to 
match the petunias. Whoever lived on 
that lower floor loved flowers and was a 
tidy, homelike person. There was a 
woman in a side window, sewing, A 
no, a girl. Ann could see her little ‘bobbed 
dark head and the shoulder of a pink ging- 
ham frock. The busy worker raised her 
head and reached for a spool on the win- 
dow sill, and Ann glimpsed her face. She 
was the soda-fountain girl. 


AM marched up the steps and rang the 
bell. She did not know what she was 
going to say to that girl, but it would be 
something adequate. But when the girl 
opened the door and stood, inquiry and 
then dawning recognition in her pretty 
smiling face, Ann caught at the doorframe 
with a frightened faint feeling. 

All the sharp words died on her lips. 
What she saw took all her words away as 
well as all her anger. Things were far, far 
worse than she had anticipated. What 
was she to do now? 

“Do come in out of the rain.” The 
girl put out a friendly hand. “I remember 
you; I suppose you saw me in the window. 
You used to buy things at the candy store. 
You're the one that loved the country.” 

“T am Ann Hawthorn.” 

“Not—not Bob’s ‘little Ann’?” The 
girl drew back. Then her face beamed 
happily. “Bob sent you. He’s told you 
all. Oh, I wanted him to!” 

“No. He has told us nothing. I found 
out—today. So I came.” Ann stood there, 
backed up against the doorframe. ‘‘Oh, 
how could you? How could you? Bob’s 
only twenty. What will my father say? 
Shame on you for living here like this, with 
Bob Hawthorn ——’ 

“‘Shame’?” The girl’s head came up 
sharply. She turned white. Then the color 
rushed back to her face, and her blue eyes 
flashed. “If you found out, don’t you 
know that Bob and I are married? What 
did you think? How dare you?” 

Ann stared at her. “You are married? 
You and Bob? When?” 

“Last October.” The girl opened the 
door wide. “‘Won’t you come in?” she 
asked gently. ‘And let’s talk it over.” 


UT Ann shrank away. “‘ No—I couldn’t. 

Bob’s got to tell us aboutit; not you.” 

She turned back at the top of the porch 
steps. 

“Tm glad,” she whispered; “I’m glad 
you're married. I’m sorry I spoke the way 
I did.” She ran down the steps. Almost 
ran to the corner, where she caught a re- 
turning trolley car and took the first train 
back to town. 

Bob Hawthorn—her little brother Bob, 
not yet twenty-one years old; Bob, with 


“happy while deceiving them. 


his grin and his blond brushed-back hair; 
Bob, with his slang and his jazz and his 
reiterated “no use for girls”—oh, how 
they had neglected Bob! They had meant 
so little to him that all this time he had 
been married, deceiving them, happy in 
his deception. Something very happy and 
homelike about that little place with its 
flowers and porch cushions; something 
very sweet and contented in the face bent 
over small sewing in the window. Bob 
It would 
just about kill his mother. And how could 
one bear to tell Pawsey? But Pawsey 
must be told, and at 
once. 


XXV 


NN and grandma 
put dinner on the 
gateleg, Ann listening 
for sound of her fa- 
ther’s key, or Bob’s, in 
the front door, nerv- 
ing herself for the com- 
ing storm. 
But neither Bob nor his 
father arrived until dinner 
was half over. At seven, when 
things were all but spoiled, Ann and 
grandma sat down by themselves, and it 
was half-past seven when the two men 
came in together and ate hurriedly and in 
almost complete silence. Ann felt an un- 
dercurrent of significance in the silence of 
her father and brother, and in the furtive 
way they watched each other. Something 
had happened! Had Pawsey found out 
about Flushing? 

After the meal they went out again, and 
together. That was most unusual, Pawsey 
and Bob going anywhere together of an 
evening. Ann heard her father in the hall 
mutter something about Herrick’s living 
across town; they’d take a taxi. Herrick— 
that was Bob’s employer. Had Bob lost 
his position? Was Pawsey going to inter- 
cede for Bob, help him keep his job? Ob- 
viously this was no time to launch her 
thunderbolt. 

Millie Hawthorn telephoned from West- 
chester that she would remain until Sun- 
day. A select few Twasits had been urged 
to stay over and attend a pageant on the 
Saturday evening. 

Ann heard her father and Bob come in 
together about midnight. Each went di- 
rectly to his room. 

In the morning Bob left the house be- 
fore breakfast. 

Henry Hawthorn ate his breakfast hur- 
riedly, pretending to read his paper, so 
that he need not talk. While Ann poured 
his second cup of coffee he drummed with 
his fingers on the chair arm. 

Ann went out to the hall with him. 
“Pawsey, is anything the matter?” 

“Yes, there is, Ann. Trouble enough. 
I can’t talk now; you’ll know later.” 

She clung to his arm. ‘‘Pawsey, what 
is it? Can’t I help?” 

-He stooped and kissed her. ‘You al- 
ways help, little Ann. We've all got to 
help in this, I guess. I'll tell you tonight. 
Don’t keep me now, daughter.” 


HE watched him go down the street, 

his shoulders in the thin summer coat 
slightly stooped, his fine, tired face bent 
toward the pavement, eyebrows drawn in 
a worried frown. 

She never saw him walk up that street 
again. 

At five o’clock, when she came back 
from a languid stroll with Dandy, grandma 
was in the hall trying to hang up the tele- 
phone receiver with hands that shook. 
Ann ran to help her. Grandma’s chin 
trembled so piteously that she could scarce 
repeat the telephone message: Henry had 
been taken ill—at the office. They were 
bringing him home. She thought it had 
been Mr. Herrick who telephoned. Bob 
was coming with them, and a doctor. Ann 
was to get her mother at once. 

A butler who answered the Westchester 
call stated that the ladies had departed for 
an outdoor supper preceding the pageant, 
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30 Samples 
Free 


See Their Beauty 
Test Their Fast Colors 


Quality— Reasonably Priced 


Peter Pan—the fabrics 
made entirely of 
combed yarns—woven 
20 to 30 threads finer 
per square inch—are 
made in original, au- 
thoritative patterns of 
such beauty, in colors of such 
purity and richness, and in 
such a variety of weaves, 
that you owe it to yee 
to see these free samples. 


GENUINE 


Peter Pan 


Guaranteed Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles and woven checks —every 
one bearing on the selvage the words “Guaran- 
teed Fast Color Peter Pan” —every one covered 


with this GUARANTEE 
“We will replace any garment made 
of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
This is a season for cotton prints. Paris enthusi- 
astically sponsors the vogue. At small expense 
you can fill your wardrobe with a variety of 
Peter Pan dresses, Be sure to send for the Free 
Samples today. Then—reliable dealers every- 
where sell Peter Pan. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
40-K White Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 
JDeoravasorovarasoremrmravas0%0: 


Please send me “ The Peter Pan Sampler" of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Doeshesell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?. 
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= The Famous Wing 
Piano, $275 


Free Trial Till December 
In Your Own Home 


Direct From 
Factory— 


o Money Down 


Hear its rich, inspir- 
ing tone. 40,000 in 
use. 40-year guaran- 
tee. Sent direct to 
\you. We pay all 
freight. Return at 
our expense if not 
satisfied. Direct from 
|| factory prices. Pian- 
y}os, player - pianos, 
and grands, Easy 
Studio Piano, $275 terms arranged, 


30 handsome styles to choose from. 


Complete 
Information. 
about Pianos” 


FREE & 


Y sent FREE with cat- ts 


Bs alog of Art styles, 
factory prices and "yl 
free trial offer. Bf 


Write today! Baby and 


Parlor Grands 
Founded 1868 
— 59h year 
13th St. & 9th Ave. Dept. 20-36 New Tork) 
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A WEDDINGS 


WAS! Genuine Engraved Invitations, Announcements, 
M (Hee: Cards, etc. From the City of Culture. \ 
Finest Quality. Very low price. Write for samples. \ 
il Pilgrim Studios, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 
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UFFETS 


“Health from the Whole Wheat 
in the New every-meal cereal 


Ready to Eat 


September, 1927 
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i! Je you heard about Muffets? Not to know them 
is to miss the most delectable, the most versatile, 
the most nutritious of cereal foods. 


Muffets are wheat—WHOLE wheat. Nothing is added; 
nothing is taken away. The full-flavored, sun-ripened 
grain is cooked, crushed, rolled out into ribbons, wound 
into Muffets, and toasted. What a delightful new taste 
to round out your menus for every meal! 


Think how many ways you can use Muffets. For breakfast 
—cold or hot with cream and sugar. For luncheon, hol- 
lowed out and filled with creamed fish or vegetables. 
Sliced and toasted with butter and cinnamon sugar 
Muffets make an attractive accompaniment to afternoon 
tea. Hollowed out, filled with ice cream or fruit, they 
solve the Dinner Dessert Problem. 


And in every guise they give you Nature’s perfectly bal- 
anced rations; vitamins for pep and sparkle; carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; protein for strength and body build- 
ing; minerals for red blood and sound teeth; bran for 
the roughage that means vibrant health. 


Serve Muffets today. Your grocer will send them. 


MUFFETS CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Muffets with (reamed 
Vegetables 


Muffets make a Sunny 


Muffets are delicious when hollowed out 
and filled with creamed peas and carrots, 
served. piping hot. Equally delightful 

led with other creamed vegetables. 


when fill 


Muffets for Luncheon 


This illustration shows how Muffets can 
be prepared and served as a patty shell 
filled with either pimento, stuffed olives, 
chopped green peppers, or any other fill- 
ing that you may desire, and topped off 
with Mayonnaise or Russian dressing. 


“Breakfast Hour 


There’s a different way to serve Muffets 
for every day in the week; for every 
member of the family! Try them hot, 
crisp and crunchy, with plenty of butter. 
Again, rely on the old standby—sugar 
and cream. With fresh fruits they're 
perfect. Hot milk turns them into por- 
ridge that really satisfies. 
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“There’s a Meal in Every Muffet” 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


Enpowep by Mary Louise Curtis Box 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Fourth Year Begins October 3, 1927 


The Curtis Institute of Music is an en- 
dowed institution, free from commercial con- 
siderations, and exemplifying in its faculty 
and curriculum the highest musical tradi- 
tions. To those who possess unusual talent 
and give promise of developing professional 
excellence, it affords unique opportunities. 


The policy inaugurated by Josef Hofmann, 
Director, offers to students of The Curtis 
Institute: 

Instruction by world famous masters who teach 
personally and give individual lessons. 

Free tuition or partial exemption from tuition 
fees, where required. 

Financial aid, if needed. 

Steinway grand pianos, string or wind instru- 
ments, rent free, to those unable to provide such for 
themselves. 

Regular public appearances during the period of 
study. 

Financial assistance in setting out on a profes- 
sional career upon reaching artistic maturity. 

Department heads and faculty members include Marcella 
Sembrich and Emilio de Gogorza, Voice; Josef Hofmann and 
Moriz Rosenthal, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin; Felix Salmond, 
Violoncello; Louis Bailly, Viola and Chamber Music; Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Lynnwood Farnam, Organ; Arthur Rodzinski, 


Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris and Rosario Scalero, Theory and 
Composition. 


Entrance Examinations September 22 


Address all Communications to 


DAVID SAPERTON, Assistant to the Director 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


671 RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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E Prevents 


Accidents 


DIM-A-LITE is the best 
accident insurance you can buy. For 
it PREVENTS the painful, permanently disabling 
accidents that occur so frequently in the home. 

You need a DIM-A-LITE at stair heads, in dim 
corners, in the cellar, the bathroom and in the 
children’s room. 

DIM-ALITE gives five changes of electric 
light — fits standard outlets — attaches easily — 
reduces lighting bills. 


Somewhere in Your Home You Need a 


DIM-A-LITE 


Only $1.00 at Electrical, Hardware and Dept. Stores 


WirerQompany, 5223 Greene Street Philadelphia 


Have school in your own 
home 


Ler Calvert School give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantage he would have at 
the best private school. Calvert School, 
founded as a day school over 30 years ago, 
is famous the world over for. its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 
tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 
ing your child out to school, let school come 
to him. V. M. Hillyer, A. B. Harvard, 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 
“A Child’s History of the World,” etc. Write 
for information to Dean, 

CALVERT SCHOOL L 
258 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 
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but that he would try to get in touch with 
them. 

“You must get word to Mrs. Hawthorn 
that she is required at home,” Ann told 
him frantically. “‘Say that she must start 
at once.” 

At seven they brought Pawsey—not in 
the taxicab for which Ann had been watch- 
ing, but in a terrifying ambulance that 
backed up to the curb. Men carried 
Pawsey in and laid him on his bed. A 
doctor was there. A nurse was there, 
capable and authoritative. They would 
not let Ann go into Pawsey’s room. 

Mr. Herrick was there, his usually jovial 
face grave and concerned. Her father had 
had a stroke, Mr. Herrick told Ann—at 
the office this afternoon during a con- 
ference. She must keep up her courage; 
they hoped for the best. Ann saw Mr. 
Herrick put his hand on Bob’s shoulder as 
he went out, and Bob, uttering a dreadful 
sound between a croak and a sob, flung 
himself into the morris chair and hid his 
face in his hands. He would not speak to 
Ann, shaking his head and groaning when 
she tried to question him. 

Millie Hawthorn came. Ann heard her 
scream when she went into the room where 
her husband lay; heard the nurse hurry 
her down the hall to grandma’s room and 
close the door. Grandma was the only 
one of them permitted in the sick room. 
She sat stiffly erect by the bed, wrinkled 
hands gripped together, anguished eyes 
on her son’s face. 


ILLIE HAWTHORN, weeping, came 

out to the living room, and Bob went 
over and sat beside her on the davenport. 
He talked to his mother; Ann heard his 
young broken voice faltering out the story. 
He had been married since October. The 
girl’s name was Katie—Katie Springer. 
He hadn’t meant to tell the family until 
he was twenty-one—next January. But 
yesterday he’d had to tell Pawsey; he had 
borrowed some money from old Herrick— 
had meant to pay it back, but things had 
gone against him. Pawsey had found out 
and had paid Herrick the money today, at 
his office just before he had the stroke. 
Bob said if his father died it would be he 
who had killed him. 

Not until days later did they learn that 
Bob had taken the money bit by bit from 
an easy-going employer. He had never 
meant to “borrow” so much—two thou- 
sand it amounted to in all. There had 
been the furniture for the Flushing apart- 
ment for one thing. 

Nathan Herrick had gone straight to 
Henry Hawthorn. They had sent for Bob. 
There had been a painful scene, confer- 
ences, discussions. Bob’s father, stricken 
to the heart, had settled the two-thousand- 
dollar deficit with the amount of his 
paid-up endowment policy. Bob had been 
present when the money had been handed 
to Nathan Herrick. It was in his father’s 
office on the Saturday afternoon, when all 
other employes had gone, and Henry 
Hawthorn, holding out a shaking hand to 
his friend Nathan Herrick, had tottered, 
staggered, and fallen across his office desk. 


T WAS well that neither Ann nor her 

mother learned ofall this until later. The 
utmost they could bear, perhaps, they 
were bearing on that Saturday night, with 
Henry Hawthorn lying unconscious on his 
bed and Bob with bitter self-accusations 
faltering out the story of his marriage; 
confessing that his father’s collapse was 
entirely his fault. 

Ann crept to Bob’s other side and tried 
to put her arms around him, but it was 
only his mother he wanted, she who had 
indulged and spoiled him always, and now 
alternated hysterical reproaches with as- 
surances of her certainty that ‘Bobbie 
never meant to make so much trouble.” 
Ann crept back to her own room, where 
she sat in the dark, listening to her 
mother’s sobs and Bob’s tortured self- 
rebukings and to the heavy breathing on 
the other side of the wall in the room 
where her father lay. . . . 


David was there. He came across the 
unlighted room and sat down beside Ann, 
and on his shoulder she cried her heart out. 
Oh, the comfort, the relief of having David 
there, holding her gently, letting her cry, 
not talking, just being there with her. 
After a little she sat up, choked back her 
sobs and wiped her eyes. She felt ex- 
hausted, yet comforted. 

She asked in a bewildered way: “But 
where is Linda?” And because of a curi- 
ous delay in his answer, she added: 
“Didn’t she come with you from Ridge 
Fells?” 

He looked amazed. Linda hadn’t been 
at Ridge Fells. Someone had telephoned 
him, Mrs. Hawthorn he thought, from 
Grand Central. 

“Linda not at Ridge Fells? But, David, 
where is she then?” Ann sat up straight 
and peered at him in the dim light. 

. She hada frightened conviction of some- 

thing more impending, some new tragedy 
and trouble. Linda had left the apart- 
ment yesterday morning with hatbox and 
suitcase, saying she was going to Ridge 
Fells for the week-end. . . . Or had 
Linda actually said so? Hadn’t she merely 
spoken of David’s last week-end at home 
and let them take it for granted she was 
going there? Ann sprang up in panic. 


AVID had risen too. He was trying to 

hold her attention. “Ann, didn’t you 

know the engagement was broken? Hasn’t 
Linda told you?” 

She stared at him. “Broken?” 

“That Sunday in June after I got back 
zm the West. I asked her to set me 

ree.” 

“Oh, David, why?” She stood rigid, 
her hands straight down at her sides, 
staring at him in the half light that filtered 
in from the other room. 

“Don’t you know why, Ann? It was 
what I wanted to tell you when I called 
youup. I wanted to see you before I went 
away. I asked Linda to set me free. 
Ann!” He tried to catch her hands. 

But she shrank away from him. She 
had no thought to spare on her own con- 
cerns or on David’s. “Linda. Linda,” 
she wailed. ‘‘David, where is she? Not 
at the Dudleys’—they’ve gone abroad. 
Then where is she?” 

“You know, don’t you,” he remarked 
quietly, “that Randolph i is in town?” 

“Austin? When —— 

“‘He’s been back a couple of weeks, I 
understand. I saw them at the McAlpin 
grill today having luncheon.” 

Suddenly she caught at him with 
frenzied hands. ‘‘David, you must find 
Linda. Bring her home. No matter where 
she is, bring her home. Pawsey—Pawsey 
may die tonight.” 
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T A FEW minutes before dawn of that 
Sunday morning Henry Hawthorn 
went, quietly, without ever having 
regained consciousness. The difficult, 
labored breathing ceased; the doctor lifted 
fingers from the wrist they had been 
touching and glanced at the nurse. And 
grandma, watching—watching their every 
move from her still place through long 
hours—grandma knew. 

It was about seven o’clock, when Ann, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, was making 
coffee for her mother and the nurse, that 
Linda’s special-delivery letter came. The 
nurse signed for it and brought it out to 
the kitchen to Ann. It had been mailed 
late Saturday afternoon and was written 
on the stationery of an uptown hotel. 


Darling Ann: You will stand by me and 
tell Pawsey and mother, I know. I hadn’t 
courage to do it any other way. Austin and 
I were married yesterday. He got his divorce 
in Paris. We kept hoping he could, that’s 
why I put off my wedding in June. Ann, you 
know I’ve always cared for Austin most. 
He'll give me the kind of life I want and D. 
never could. We are sailing on the Cunard 
boat early in the morning. I'll write you all 
from London. Oh, little Ann, don’t blame 
me—I am so happy. LINDA. 


But Linda did not sail on the Cunard 
boat that Sunday morning. David was 


What do you expect 


of a towel? 


UICK drying? Softness? Snow- 
æ white appearance? Long wear? 
Low Price? Good Looks? 

Boott Towels have all these qualities. 
They are ornaments to any bathroom. 
Good servants to everybody. Let them 
serve your family every day. 

Buy Boott Towels from your regular 
merchant or send us twenty-five cents 
for a full-sized sample towel. Boott 


Mills, Dept. J-9, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of Boott Scrim and Scrim Curtains 


TOWELING 


AND 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 


Makes Clothes Snow White 
Never Streaks or Spots 

LITTLE BOY BLUE is all 
pure bluing; every drop goes into 
instant solution. 

The small bottle means greater 
economy. The handy dropper cap 
spells greater convenience. The 
better blue insures more effi- 
ciency. A few drops are enough 
for a family wash. 

JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co. 
Chicago 


Little 


o- Peel 


CANNED SOUPS 


taste better if you will add to 
each can one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 242 West St., N.Y. 
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HOW 
CAN I 


SELL 
US 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you secure 
you will be paid a generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


Inaddition you will be offered a monthly 
bonus, based on your production. This 
alone may run as high as $300.00 a month. 


Additional Profits 


Once you get fairly started, we'll be in 
a position to offer you four profits for 
your subscriptions, two other payments in 


Mrs, Nora Flindt Chase 


of Iowa 
Often earns $10.00 
a week extra 


ACT NO 


Your Question: 


Make More Money? 


Our Answer: 


Your Spare Hours 


UNDREDS of thousands of extra dollars are earned 

every year by the representatives of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man. You are invited to share in the earnings. 


Miss Marie E. Kirbis 
of New York 


Finds many an odd hour 
worth up to $1.50 


If you want to take advantage of this money-making oppor- 
tunity, send the coupon below now. There's no obligation: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
952 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 
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addition to liberal commission and bonus. 


Your Profits 


The table that follows will give some 
idea of the extent of the monthly profit for 
part-time or full-time work; 


Average Subscription 
Production of 
Less than 3 a week 
Less than 1 a day. . 
Less than 8 a week . 
Less than 2 a day 
Less than 17 a week 
Less than 3 a day 
Less than 7 a day 
Less than 14 a day 
Less than 18 a day 


Total Monthly 
Profits at Least 


Mrs. Lawrence Irwin 
of Ohio 
Has made over $200.00 in 
a single month 


HER E------ 
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THREE DOLLARS PER. HOUR 
IS YOURS! iking this much and more in thelr 
spare time, Write today for details and get our Free Stationery Offer. 
Individual Stationers, Inc., Corry, Pennsylvania, Department C. 


GO INTO BUSINESS fer, Xentose 
Establish and oper- 

ate a “New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putit off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 


PITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
G28 EVENING STAR BLDG | WASHINGTON D- C- 
i BigProfit» in Home Cooking! 
v Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
) Ca. chowsJust how to make homecook- 
<8 E> ing give big profits. How to cater, 
(A run profitable Tea Rooms, Motor 


pe DDINGS 


Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
‘Make Money. Profits guaranteed, Write today 
for illus. booklet, “Cooking for Profit,” it's FREE, 


ANT WORK „ôme? 


Earn $18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 


Interior Decorating | 
LEARN: AT HOME = 


Beautify your home—or become high- 
paid decorator. Prominent New York 
Decorators give personal instruction by 
mail. Free Book describes wonderful 
opportunities. Write today. NATIONAL 
SCHOOLOF INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Dept. 59,119W.57th St., New York City. 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


Jan. 16, 1928; Round the World (west- 
ward) $1250 up; Jan. 25, 1928, to the 
Mediterranean $600 up. Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean, each Summer; $600 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg. N. Y. 


INoselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 

ment and furnish Working Outfit. Limited offer. Write to- 

Jday. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D9,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

C U T MAKE $25 TO $75 

NEXT WEEK 

BG a i fey ond every week thereafter. A steady de- 

pendable income for men and women to sell 

our wonderful dress materials, handker- 

chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 

ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 

good.Socan you.Whole orspare time.Try this.Write today. 

MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 142, Binghamton, N. Y. 

ENJOY YOUR WORK! Hundreds of 

openings in big hotels for women to act as 

Hostess. Fascinating, uncrowded field that 

develops charm and personality. One stu- 

dent ites: “ I am hostess and manager of 

in apartment house in a fashionable section— 

lary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment 

If." Write for FREE BOOK. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL: 
Sta.AK-501 ‘Washington, D. C. 


Earn $20-$35 a Week 
MEET patients, help dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Study at home in spare time, and 
prepare for this newly opened profitable 

jeld for women. Practice outfit included. 
Money back agreement. Free large, fas- 
cinating booklet: “A ‘Wonderful New 
Profession for Women.” 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING. 
Ý Dept.14-L,421S.Ashland Blvd.,Chicago,Ill. 
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able after some hectic hours of search to 
locate Austin and Linda, and by employ- 
ment of alternate bribes and profanity to 
urge a taxi driver to deposit him at the 
steamer’s dock just in time. Thus it was 
that Linda, with Austin Randolph, ar- 
rived at the Hawthorn apartment very 
shortly after Ann had read the special- 
delivery letter. 

It was not Austin Randolph, however, 
who attended to things for the stricken 
family of Henry Hawthorn. Nor was it 
Bob, young Bob, crushed and incapable 
under successive strains of fright, remorse 
and grief. David did everything. 


FORTNIGHT of numb pain, of slow 

recovery from shock and exhausting 
grief, of return to normal poise and per- 
ceptions and consideration of essentials of 
living. The hardest part fell on Ann. Her 
young vitality had to rise to responsibili- 
ties of daily routine, while still her mother 
and her grandmother were incapable of 
anything but apathetic brooding that 
alternated with bursts of weeping. Ann 
had to do the marketing, most of the cook- 
ing, make decisions, pay bills. 

Bob was living at the Flushing apart- 
ment now, and the baby was expected 
within the week. The little wife out in 
Flushing knew nothing about happenings 
at Nathan Herrick’s office. She would 
never know, they had promised Bob 
after the frightful hour when he had 
made his confession to his womenfolk at 
home. And old Herrick had taken him 
back, put him on his honor, Of course that 
was for Pawsey’s sake, Bob knew; but old 
Herrick was a prince. And Bob intended 
to make it up to him; to show he was a 
Hawthorn"and Pawsey’s son. His young 
voice broke, but his eyes were steady, 
looking into Ann’s and his mother’s. And 
they knew he meant what he said. 

Ann and her mother had gone over to 

see the new sister-in-law and daughter. 
The girl was really a dear little thing, Mil- 
lie Hawthorn had said to Ann on the way 
home. She was not really common, 
merely untaught, and so eager to learn, to 
become a credit to Bob and his family. 
Maybe Bob would be safer this way, set- 
tled down and with responsibilities to 
carry. 
Linda and Austin sailed on the Saturday 
after the funeral. Linda had been at the 
Hawthorn apartment every day, very 
lovely in expensive little black frocks that 
set off her golden hair and petal-white skin. 
She was lavish with gifts and affection, 
and Millie Hawthorn clung to this beauti- 
ful prosperous daughter who petted her 
and loaded costly luxuries upon her—onyx 
beads with earrings to match, soft heavy 
silk scarfs that lent such grace to austere 
black costumes, gun-metal lorgnette and 
slipper buckles—the little expensive nice- 
ties that lift mourning apparel out of the 
dreary into the interesting. 


ILE Ann struggled in the kitchen 

Linda answered letters of condolence 

and wrote charming notes acknowledging 

flowers. She answered telephone calls. 

David called up. Grandma heard one side 
of the conversation. 

“Oh—is that you, David? No, 
she’s out. Tonight? Why 
have you got to see her? Idon’tsee . . . 
Oh, you are? On tomorrow’s boat? Well, 
I'll tell her.” 

But she never mentioned it. Her hazel 
eyes narrowed as she went back to her 
packing. Her own belongings were to be 
sent to Austin’s apartment. That evening 
after dinner Austin came in his car and in- 
sisted on their going out for a drive. It was 
Linda’s idea; she thought they all needed 
fresh air after being shut up in the doleful 
apartment. So they all went, even grand- 
ma, up Riverside and along the Hudson 
where little lights of yachts twinkled out 
on the lavender breeze-ruffled water, and 
Ann looked across at the shadowy Jersey 
shore and remembered how happy she and 
Pawsey had been last fall, walking down 
the woodsy trail. 

She did not know that David came to 
the apartment, stared at the darkened 
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The Plymouth—7 rooms, hall and bath 
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A Handsome Home 
... within your means 


A BEAUTIFUL home of your own is within 
your reach by the Bennett “ Better Built” 
Plan. Seventy-five prize-winning plans 
from which to choose. You save-architect’s fee, 
waste material, and handling charges—and 
buy at mill prices! Labor cost more than 
halved because all measuring and cutting is 
done by machine right at the big Bennett mills. 

Not an experiment! The home you select 
has been built by many others. All Bennett 
Homes are built right from materials of highest 
quality. You know the cost before you start— 
no tease Savings reported are from $300 to 

1250. 


FREE Book—Modern Homes and Plans 
Contains photographic prints of 75 charm- 
ing modern homes with built-in conveniences; 
also ten styles of garages. Let us tell you of 
Bennett Homes near you. Mail coupon for big, 
free book and new, low prices. 
If you are remodeling, or prefer pur- 
chasing your lumber in stock lengths, 
or building to your own plans, write for 
our low wholesale prices on lumber and 
millwork. 


Bennett pomes 
Better Built 
Bennett Homes 

174 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send me the 84-page Bennett Book. FREE in 
Ohio, Pa., N. J., N. Y., Md., and New England; else- 
where $1.00. 


Name.... 


No. and St. 


From color painting by Maud Tousey Fangel 


Beautiful cribs.-Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 


: Lane Bryant Maternity 
e Clothes enable you to 
> dress stylishly during all 

stages of maternity—and 
= after baby comes as well. 
© Latest modes, designed 
e to conceal condition and 
: provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, show- 
ing the latest styles in 
Dresses, Coats, Skirts 
and Corsets for Materni- 
ty Wear. Also Apparel 
for Baby. Send today. 


Address Dept. 51 
39th St. at Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 
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That’s exactly 
my idea of what 
a Toilet Seat 
should be” 


HITE, clean and sanitary, it is easy to 

V y install and will improve the appear- 
ance of any bathroom. A dark-colored, 
cracked or old toilet seat can easily be re- 
placed with a modern, clean, white, sani- 
tary Church Toilet Seat—the bathroom 
luxury everyone can afford. You can easily 
put one on any toilet in a few minutes with 
an ordinary pair of pliers. Its pure white- 
ness adds new beauty to any bathroom. 
Its white surface is an ivorylike sheathing, as easy to 
keep clean as porcelain. It won't crack, split, wear off or 
change color. Phone or visit your neighborhood plumb- 


ing store today. They can supply you. Clip the coupon 
and mail for booklet and cross-section, 


Churc: 


sanixwhite eats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDERSIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N-9, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
With no obligation to me, please send a free copy of your 
book, ‘*An Easy Wayto Makea Bathroom More Attractive,” 
together with free sample of Sani-White Sheathing to: 


Name... 


Street... TAE NA 
City 7 State.. 


Ton Dollms a Day 


Commissions Paid Daily 


Part time repre tatives can easily increase their i 
come $30 weekly in spare ti Full time people can earn 


ica aan 
$2502 Monthly 500% 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of “Made-to-Order” Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 

ADDRESS DEPT. K | 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 21st St., Chicago 


A~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week ` 


You can lea: he 


e’sequipmentincluded. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 39 
land Biv 


A delicious dressing for 


BEETS 


3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 242 West St., N.Y. 


ae Z 
à Candy Making Ry Re 


2 
7 
CANDIES—Home-made, SESH 
pay big. A ladies’ busitte 
Start in home, almost no cash. Wed 
teach successfully (by mail) what to 
make; how to sell. Free Book explains. 
Bt H _ CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL 
ee): Dept. K-1920 Washington, D. C. 
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windows and, after long ringing of the 
bell, went away again. 

Linda had not talked to Ann about the 
breaking of her engagement. And Ann had 
not asked questions. If Linda hadn’t 
wanted any of them to know David had 
asked to be released, why throw it up at 
her and hurt her? Except for necessary 
encounters during the time of the funeral 
Ann had not seen Linda and David speak 
to each other at all. Yet David had been 
friendly with Austin Randolph. That had 
seemed queer. But Ann had been too ab- 
sorbed in her own grief and in the many 
things she had to do to ponder much on 
the queerness of anybody. She knew he 
had called up; grandma had told her. And 
he was occupied just now getting his mother 
off for the Canadian visit. She would see 
him, of course, before he sailed for South 
America. 

But she didn’t. 


N THE Saturday morning grandma, 

sorting letters on the hall table, noted 
one for Ann in David’s neat, small script, 
with which she was perfectly familiar. She 
hoped Ann would read the letter to her. 
She put it on top of Ann’s pile. But 
grandma’s memory was her weak point. 
And there had been a good deal this week 
to add uncertainty and vagueness to her 
mind. In the bustle and excitement of 
good-bys to Linda and Austin that day, 
she forgot about the letter and it was 
weeks before she thought of it again. 

Ann went in the taxi with Linda and 
Austin to the steamer. She stood in the 
crowd on the pier and waved to Linda as 
the big boat backed out into the river. 
Linda was radiant, clinging to Austin’s 
arm as they leaned over the rail, a close 
little black hat pulled down over her 
golden hair, a great cluster of violets 
pinned to her coat. Ann walked out of the 
big pier building with that left-behind 
feeling one always has after seeing joyous 
people off. How lovely and how light- 
hearted Linda had looked! Always she 
managed to get exactly what she wanted. 
She and Austin would play together, never 
getting really big things out of life per- 
haps, but perhaps never missing them. 
Yet down under Ann’s 
sadness, far down in 
the deeps of her sang a 
little unacknowledged 
song. Linda had gone 
with Austin. Not with 
David. Not with 
David. When shegot 
back to the apartment 
she found David had 
been there to say 
good-by. 

“He had only fif- 
teen minutes,” Millie 
Hawthorn explained. 
“He had to run for it 
or lose his boat. He 
said to tell you he had been waiting some- 
where two hours, that you’d understand. 
And to tell you he was sorry.” 


NN didn’t understand. She was bewil- 
dered. But there had been so much 
going andcomingand hurrying and bidding 
óf good-bys that the matter of David’s 
waiting somewhere and being delayed must 
concern something she had been told 
about and forgotten. All afternoon she 
racked her brain, trying to remember. 
David somewhere, waiting for two hours; 
she was supposed to know about it. And 
it had cut his good-by visit down to fifteen 
minutes. Now he was gone—would not 
be back until autumn. 

She went to the kitchen and attacked 
the pile of luncheon dishes with tears 
choking her throat. The tears splashed 
into the dishpan, and she made no effort 
to stop them. 

At dinner her mother and grandmother 
talked of Linda and Austin and of David’s 
call. 

“He acted queer,” remembered Millie 
Hawthorn. “Nervous—not like himself. 
I suppose he’s glad to get away—Linda 
married to Austin and his mother in Can- 
ada and the house closed up.” 


“He'll be back,” said grandma prac- 
tically. 

But they all felt as though a prop had 
been taken from under them, now that 
David had gone. 

By the end of the month they knew they 
must leavethe apartment. Nolonger could 
the exorbitant rent be afforded. Henry 
Hawthorn had left only a ten-thousand- 
dollar life insurance and a meager two 
thousand in his checking account at the 
bank. The amount of the paid-up endow- 
ment policy had gone to Bob’s rescue. 
Even Austin’s generous help would not 
bring their income over sixteen hundred a 
year. 

Ann sat at her mother’s desk, sheets of 
figures scattered in front of her and over 
the floor. Her black frock accentuated her 
slimness and made her face look small and 
white. Her brows were drawn in an anx- 
ious frown, and the sultry heat of the July 
afternoon made her hair cling dankly to 
her forehead. 

Millie Hawthorn, limp on the chaise 
longue in a lavender negligee, applied a 
handkerchief to tearful, frightened blue 
eyes. “How are we to live?” she repeated. 


“I don’t know, mother. We'll find a 
way.” 

“T’ve found a way,” answered grandma 
crisply. 


She came in from the hall, her black 
bonnet a little askew over a wrinkled, de- 
termined visage on which moisture stood 
out in beads. She carried her black gloves 
and the old black reticule without which 
she never fared abroad. She sat down as 
one exhausted after a lengthy trip on a 
midsummer afternoon. 

“T’ve bought that little house out at 
Ridge Fells,” announced grandma. 
“Annie, you go get me a glass of iced tea 
with some lemon. I’m so het up and dead 
beat, I’m ready to drop.” 
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HASTENED in spirit, Millie Haw- 

thorn offered no objection to the Ridge 
Fells prospect, though wouldn’t it, she 
wondered, be embarrassing, rather a deli- 
cate situation, if the Hawthorns settled 
themselves close to the Frieth home where 
association would be 
unavoidable with Lin- 
da’s discarded fiancé— 
and his mother? 

To this grandma of- 
fered calming, if rather 
surprising assurance 
that Mrs. Frieth her- 
self had suggested the 
plan—in a letter writ- 
ten to grandma from 
Canada after Henry 
Hawthorn’s funeral. 
“Mis’ Frieth wrote 
me,” ended grandma 
triumphantly, and 
looking at nobody in 
particular, ‘‘that David asked her to re- 
mind us that the little house on the cross- 
road was still in the market, in case we 
should be givin’ up this apartment. She 
said David thought three women alone 
ought have some good neighbors near by 
to look after them.” 

Grandma concluded: “David’s a good 
boy. I’m mighty fond of him.” 

“He was like a son to me through those 
awful days.” 

Millie Hawthorn wiped the facile tears 
from her big blue eyes. 

“Linda robbed me of a good son when 
she let David Frieth go.” 

““Mebbe,” said grandma. 

Ann said nothing at all. 


N A SEPTEMBER day they moved 

into the little house. Ann would begin 
teaching at the end of the month; she had 
secured a position in a vocational training 
school in New York, and would commute 
to Ridge Fells. Bob had his own respon 
sibilities now. He and Katie and the baby 
would be coming for Sundays and for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. His mother 
quite looked forward to that. They must 
have a Christmas tree for the baby, she 
said. 
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Oh! Its this 
Ozite Cushion 
that makes your rug 

SO soft»: 


T’S REALLY unbelievable what a 

difference Ozite Cushion makes! It’s so 
soft, so yielding, so luxurious underfoot 
that it adds a new note of comfort and 
charm to your home. And what is more, 
Ozite is the wisest economy—it more than 
repays its own small cost by doubling the 
life of your rugs! Your dealer will gladly 
send a cushion up “on trial.” Ozite is guar- 
anteed unconditionally. We know you'll 
want Ozite under every rug and carpet in 


your home! 
CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs, 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Ozite Rug Cushions are overcast and taped on all edges. Ozite is 
made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is “ozonized.” 
It is everlastingly moth-proof. Patented September 9, 1924. 
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Clinton Carpet Company 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 

Please send me your free booklet, “The 
Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets," and 
small sample of Ozite. 


Name_ 


Address__ 


Sete 
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AnewWay, 


to make smart shoes 
fit with perfect comfort 


Avoids Rubbing 
hi 


ere >_> 


Relieves 
Pressure 


Prevents Pinching here 


No more “breaking in” 
necessary 


If you dread wearing new shoes because 
they make your feet sore and tender, 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads wherever 
they give you discomfort. You will get 
instant relief. New shoes will feel as 
comfortable as old ones. Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads remove the friction and pres- 
sure which cause all the woe of “break- 
ing in” new shoes, and positively pre- 
vent corns, callouses, bunions and 
blisters. Zino-pads are thin, medicated, 
antiseptic, protective, healing. Cost 
but a trifle. Sold everywhere. 


For Tender Toes 

and Corns 
For toes that are inflamed and 
sore, (the first sign of corns), 
apply Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
(Corn size). Pain stops in- 
stantly and corns positively 
are prevented. 


Burning Soles— 
Callouses 
For Callouses here or burning 
sensation or soreness—apply 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous size). They stop the cause, 
and end the pain at once. 


For Sore, 
Tender Heels 
Blisters and tender spots on 
the heels prevented and all 
soreness removed, by applying 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Cal- 

lous or Bunion size). 


Preventing 
Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
(Bunion size). They stop the 
pressure of the shoe, and pre- 
vent and relieve bunions. 


For Tortured 

Instep 
For painful ridges on the in- 
step, caused by tight shoes, use 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion size). They 
prevent blisters and quickly 
heal. 


~=- - - MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE = = = = 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation, please send sample package of 
the three sizes of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads and circular, “How 
to Make New Shoes Give Old Shoe Comfort,” and Dr. Wm. 
M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care,” to 


Name........ 


Address... 


State... 


City........ 


In Canada address, 112 Adelaide St E., Toronto 


DZE Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, BUNIONS, TENDER SPOTS 
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Aunt Ada, thrilled by the prospect of 
coming to the little house to help Grandma 
Hawthorn and be an essential member of 
the family, was planning to be with them 
by December. And Georgie and Monty 
Sims talked of buying a small place in 
Ridge Fells. They could always, she 
pointed out, sublet furnished when they 
became fed up with country life and stay 
for a while in a sublet furnished place in 
town; achange of furniture always bright- 
ened you up so. 


ANN’S joy the bedroom with the pine 
tree outside its windows was hers. Her 
mother had the big front room with three 
windows, and grandma chose to sleep at 
the back of the house, ‘‘where,” she said, 
“T can feast my eyes on those mountains, 
dressin’, mornin’s. Lookin’ off at moun- 
tains in the early mornin’ starts you out 
peaceful for the hull day.” 

Bob ran out to help move the heavier 
pieces of furniture, and while there 
chopped wood for the fireplace, put up 
shelves for grandma and dug up dahlia 
roots and stored them in the cellar. This 
was the life, declared Bob heartily, coat 
off, shirt collar turned in, raking the dahlia 
bed to presentable 


papers in her hand. Something clicked— 
a little register at the back of her brain: 
David waiting somewhere two 
hours. . Ann would understand. 

It all came back to grandma now. 
“Didn’t you get that letter on the hall 
table—I saw it—for you—in David’s 
writin’? ” 

They stared at each other. The same 
suspicion leaped into the mind of each. 

“Im going to write Linda,” Ann an- 
nounced with determination. “If I take 
it right down to the post office it will 
catch tomorrow’s boat. Never mind 
dinner.” 

“Never mind anythin’ retorted 
grandma. Then, as Ann moved toward the 
hall. “What else you goin’ to do?” 


ILLIE HAWTHORN came into the 
kitchen for a vase and water. Her 
arms were full of pink and white cosmos 
that sprayed over her black gown. “I’ve 
been chatting with Mrs. Frieth in her 
garden. She’s going to ask that cousin 
from Canada to stay on; David may not 
come home till spring. He’s thinking of go- 
ing up the west coast and across to Japan, 
where his firm wants to open an office.” 
She carried the 


aye 


neatness. Why 
hadn’t the Haw- 
thorn family done 
it before? Maybe 
some day Katie and 
he could have a lit- 
tle place farther 
down the road. 

As the September 
days shortened and 
nights grew crisp, 
Millie Hawthorn 


liked to sit at dusk 


flowers away to ar- 
range them on the 
halltable. Grandma 
tip-toed across and 
closed the kitchen 
door. Millie Haw- 
thorn, it was tacitly 
understood, must 
not learn of Linda’s 
duplicity. She had 
been caused enough 
worry and distress 
by Bob, and she 


near the blazing logs 

of the fireplace. ‘‘We did miss this,” she 
confided to Ann, her well-kept hands with 
their beautiful rings outheld to the friendly 
warmth. “Henry always said a fireplace, 
not furniture, made home.” She sighed, 
stroking affectionately the arm of the 
chair she sat in. ‘I’m glad I never got rid 
of Henry’s chair,” she whispered. “His 
old morris chair in front of the fire—he 
would have loved that, Ann.” 

Mother had her moments like this, Ann 
knew, of regretting and grieving, but she 
was going to be happy at Ridge Fells. One 
could go into town for luncheon, Millie 
Hawthorn had discovered, and be back 
before the rush-hour traffic commenced. 
Members who had country houses were 
really the distinguished ones in the 
Twasits. There was a splendid Woman’s 
Club out here, too; a niece of the president 
of the Samothrace was offering to put Mrs. 
Hawthorn up for membership. Mother 
was going to enjoy life in Ridge Fells; that 
was one worry off everybody’s mind. 


UT it is strange how things come to us 

in life; how our dreams come true when 
they have ceased to mean quite so much 
to us. Ann had the little house, but she 
would rather have been back at Number 
89—with Pawsey there. And even a 
dream house and apple trees could not 
bring content when something—some- 
body—bulked larger than any mere 
house in one’s dreams. 

“Haven’t you heard from David?” 
grandma asked one day. 

It was mid-October, and Ann had been 
teaching two weeks—a warm, dry Octo- 
ber with leaves crackling off the trees be- 
cause there had been no rain, and dust 
thick on the roads. 

Ann looked white and fagged when she 
came in at four o'clock. She had grown 
thinner, and there were shadows under 
her eyes. 

“Only those post cards we all received.” 
Ann turned away, lest grandma should see 
the quivering of her lips. David had not 
written. 

To grandma, mixing flour for pie crust, 
came a recollection. “ What was it, Annie, 
David wanted—in that letter the mornin’ 
before he sailed?” 

Ann in the doorway turned sharply. 


adored Linda, 
Linda’s beauty, Linda’s prosperity. She 
talked now continually of Austin and 
Linda—“ My son and daughter in Paris.” 
When the door was safely shut grandma 
looked at Ann. “You heard? And writin’ 
Linda’s all you think of doin’? ” 
Grandma knew what she would do, but 
she wanted Ann to decide for herself. She 
watched Ann walking about under the 
apple trees. Ann, hands clasped and 
pressed against her mouth, thinking, mak- 
ing up her mind. “‘She’s the yieldin’ 
kind,” grandma sighed, hands busily roll- 
ing out pie crust, eyes on the desolate little 
figure wandering under the apple trees. 
“She’s sweet, Annie is—and loyal. She 
hates to go back on Linda, but she knows 
it’s herself she has to think about now. 
Annie’d be a rock to depend on, if ’twere 
somebody else’s trouble. But she needs 
shovin’ to be made to fight for herself. Pity 
she and Linda couldn’t ’a’ been shaken up 
in a bag together.” 
When Ann came in, grandma was set- 
ting her pie in the oven. lAnn walked across 


the kitchen and stood beside her. “I’m 
going to cable David,” she said. 
“You got some sense,” approved 


grandma. Then, curiously: ‘‘What you 
goin’ to say?” 
“That I never received his letter.” - 
Grandma nodded. ‘‘That’ll be enough, 
likely. It'll cost a lot mebbe; you take 
that twenty-dollar bill in my black bag, 
Annie, in case you need it.” 
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I reply arrived within a fort- 
night. But there was no word from 
David. If Ann—and grandma also—had 
looked for an immediate return cable, 
none came. Neither of them said any- 
thing about it, but grandma could see the 
disappointment in Ann’s eyes. Linda’s 
explanation was characteristically casual: 


Darling Ann: I burned that letter Dave 
wrote you. Of course I never opened it, but 
I knew well enough what was in it and I was 
furious. I just couldn’t allow Dave to see 
you alone and let out about his jilting me. 
I don’t mind your knowing it now. I never 
put off the wedding in June, Dave asked to 
be set free and Austin says I was stone-blind 
not to see why. I’ve no hard feelings, I’m 


She was carrying her hat and some school (Continued on Page 224) 
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A distinctive bob, “set” with Stacomb 


Socially Confident 


Hair “set”—at its best 


Appearance is the servant of success 
—everywhere. Be sure of your hair, 

You can keep it in place—smart, 
right... A little Stacomb, and the 
day is yours! 

Your hair won’t be greasy and 
artificial looking, with Stacomb. Nor 
dry and rancid, as water makes it. 
This new liquid counteracts dandruff 
—keeps the hair gloriously healthy. 

Unique for women, as for men. 
Also in famous cream form. All drug 
and department stores. 


NEW 
LIQUID 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. G-33, 113 W. 18th St., New York 


FREE send me sample of Stacomb as 
checked: New liquid form O Cream form O 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


961 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A delicious dressing for 


FISH 


3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 242 West St., N.Y. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK. ‘Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AK-597, Washington, D. C. 


SELL PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 
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Only the highest standards, rigidly en- taste demands endurance, and Mohawk combs 
forced, can’ face the keen scrutiny of the the earth for tough, long-fibered wools. Good 
woman of innate good taste. Mohawk taste requires beauty, and. Mohawk’s 
Rugs pass such inspections with style-authority is unquestioned. Real 
honors, because they are the fruit of good taste asks for value; and from 
long years of hard-won knowledge, deep-piled chenille to modest tapestry, 
backed by high-visioned policies. Good Mohawk means value in the home. 


This fascinating Color Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler will enable you to 
work out many pleasing combinations of color for walls, draperies and floor 
coverings. Sent free upon request. If you are planning the purchase of a rug 
let the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, aid you with free 
individual advice. Write for blank for submitting room plan, decorations, etc. 
Address Mohawk Department, W. © J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOHAWK RUGS € CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, WY. 


Rug shown is No. 6013-K 
Luxor Seamless Worsted Wilton 
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SAFETY PINS 


Won't Slip 
Won't Tear 
Won’t Rust 
Your daintiest garments 
are always safe. 
Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dainty 


$ Lingerie, together with the newest Fifth Avenue styles $ 


in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
j send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalog. 
Ask for Catalog "228 L. 


i NATIONAL BELLASHESS © = 


266 West 24th Street 631 Hardesty Avenue 
l New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(f you live east of the Mississippi River mail this cou- 
pon to our New York headquarters—if you live west 
of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 


‘BECOME A NURSE 


'HIS school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nurs 
obtainable outside the 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
‘The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Wri catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y, 


SALAD DRESSINGS 


of every kind are tastier when 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 
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(Continued from Page 222) 


too happy. All my love, old thing. And my 
blessing. LINDA. 


Grandma pursed her lips when the 
letter had been read to her. “I always 
said Linda had a streak o’ cussedness in 
her, but she never got it from the Haw- 
thorn side. Well, we'll soon be hearin’ 
from David,” she concluded cheerfully. 

But Ann feared that David had gone on 
to Japan—missed the cable. Mrs. Frieth 
hadn’t heard from him. Nobody had heard 
from him. Would he have changed his 
plans and come. home, even if he had re- 
ceived the cable? Was it important enough 
to him? Oh, if she had seen that letter! 
If she only knew how important it might 
be to David! Waiting somewhere—two 
hours. . Wanting to see her that 
much. But wanting it enough to bring 
him home when she cabled? 


HE left grandma re-reading Linda’s let- 

ter, put on her coat and the old velour 
hat and went out into the woods with 
Dandy. It was November now, a gray No- 
vember Saturday. Bare tree branches were 
etched against a leaden sky, dead leaves lay 
thick underfoot and distances through the 
wood were taking on the olive and drab 
tones of winter. Dandy’s coat was just the 
color of the brown and russet leaves, and 
Ann’s coat, gray with a black band on 
one sleeve, was the color of the bare tree 
branches. She had a dreary fancy that 
she and Dandy were part of the autumn 
sadness of the wood, little gray and brown 
shadows moving through its gray and 
brown distances, awaiting winter. 

But Dandy was not sad. He was off 
after a squirrel, scattering leaves madly as 
he plunged through a clump of bushes. 

Then Ann saw that it was no squirrel. 
David and old Emily were coming down a 
path that entered the wood from the di- 
rection of the little house: David—in his 
old knicker suit, pipe in mouth, face 
bronzed by his long sea voyage. He 
whipped the pipe, regardless of potential 
conflagration, into a coat pocket and both 
his hands went out and caught hers. 

“Little Ann!” 

“David!” 

He held her hands tight and grinned 
down at her. He had been at her house, 
he told her. Grandma had sent him out 
to the wood. His boat had docked only 
that morning, and he had had luncheon 
with his mother. They walked along to- 
gether toward the brook, Dandy romping 
around old Emily, who shuffled ahead. 

Oh, how different the woods looked now! 
Feathery branches etched against a soft 
gray sky. The brook laughing over brown 
pebbles. . . . Indian summer. 


HEY sat on a log by the brook—the 

selfsame log on which David had sat 
and put nice pencil points on sticks while 
he talked of Linda over a year ago; but 
neither of them recalled it. David sat 
facing Ann now, eager to hear about 
everything; about how she liked the little 
house; about grandma’s perfect content, 
“havin’ at last a kitchen door where the 
cat could come in”—David chortled at 
that; about Dandy and how he had 
grown; about how much Ann missed Paw- 
sey—David was very grave while he lis- 
tened and his hand covered Ann’s little 
chilled hand resting on the log between 
them; about Georgie and Monty Sims; 
about Bob’s baby daughter; about Ann’s 
new teaching job. 

At that news David rudely shouted, as 
on a previous occasion, ‘‘Nonsense!”” 

“But I like it, David.” Ann’s eyes 
were shining. Oh, it was good to have 
David back! To be talking things over to- 
gether. 

She remembered, though, that they had 
been talking a long time. A streak of 
ruddy gold showed through the tree 
trunks low in the west. Grandma would 
be needing help with dinner. 

David caught her arm as she prepared 
to rise. 


He released her arm as she sat still 
again, her brown eyes lifted to his. He 
looked down into them, deep into them. 
“Glad to see me?” 

Her eyes told him how glad. 

“T got the cable—this morning at the 
office. They’d cabled it back to New 
York. I’m glad you sent it, Ann. It 
meant a lot to me, getting that cable.” 

“But you came without it,” she re- 
minded him happily. 

“Yes, I came anyhow. Didn’t you 
know I’d come, Ann?” 

She shook her head. 
wrote ——” 

“How could I? I understand now why 
you didn’t come that Saturday. I waited 
over at the Waldorf two hours. I’d asked 
you to have lunch with me. I said I’d got 
to see you—talk things out. You never 
came. Then I went around to the apart- 
ment, and you had gone with Linda and 
Randolph with never a message for me. I 
thought that was your answer. But I un- 
derstand now; your grandmother told me 
about the letter.” 

He frowned and stared at the brook. 
“T guess I understand, too, why you were 
out that Friday evening when I had tele- 
phoned I would call.” 


“You never 


HE remembered the drive up River- 

side; Linda’s insistence that they all go. 
What did it matter? David was here. 

“David,” she turned toward him plead- 
ingly, “Linda didn’t mean any harm. It 
was just her pride.” 

“H’m!” He glanced at her, glanced 
away, took his pipe out of his mouth, re- 
garded it earnestly, knocked it out 
against the log, stuffed it in his pocket. 
“Well, let it go at that,” he remarked, 
and thus dismissed Linda and all her 
works. 

“Anyhow,” he went on, “I couldn’t 
write—after that. There seemed no use. 
I made up my mind I’d go on to Japan for 
the firm. Then I—I couldn’t. I had to 
come back. I had to know, Ann. It’s all 
I’ve been thinking of on that endless trip 
home.” 

Ann sat very still, and he sat still for a 
moment beside her on the log. Then he 
spoke, staring at the brook. “You’ve been 
the one, Ann—and I guess you know it— 
for a long, long time. You knew it, didn’t 
you?” 

She sprang to her feet, and he did also. 
They stood and faced each other in the 
fading light. 

Ann’s eyes answered for her. His arms 
went out and drew her close. 

David looked long into those brown eyes 
of Ann’s. He whispered: “I love your 
eyes, little Ann.” And then bent his head 
until his lips found hers. 

When they came to the edge of the 
wood dusk had fallen and the golden 
streak in the west had faded to silver. 
Lights were gleaming from the Frieth 
house across the garden; lights warm and 
glowing through the panes of the French 
doors in the hall, soft from the window 
above where old Bessy sat at her sewing, 
cheerful from the kitchen where Maggie 
was preparing dinner, leaping and falling 
in the living room where a wood fire 
burned in the dusk. 

“Our firelight,” David said. “Our 
hearth, yours and mine, Ann—as long as 
we live.” 


HE DREW her arm, resting in his, 
closer against his side as they stood at 
the edge of the wood and looked across 
the garden at his home—the house that 
had seemed to fulfill all her ideals of home, 
Ann remembered when first she had 
stepped into its orderly serenity, breathed 
its atmosphere of peace—her home and 
David’s, where they would live out their 
lives and bring up sons and daughters to 
cherish those traditions of home revered 
by their fathers and their fathers’ fathers; 
pass them on to their children and grand- 
children. . The torch of the genera- 
tions, kept alight for America by embers 
of unforgotten fires of countless hearths. 
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Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NarurALLy in summer, many house- 
hold tasks are done less often. But 
nobody neglects keeping the closet 
bowl spotlessly white and pure. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, then 
flush. Every stain, mark and incrus- 
tation is gone. The hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap is purified and every foul 
odor is banished. Harmless’to plumb- 
ing connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more 
summer. 


freely in 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full-sized 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. . 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Spool Silk, Dress Silks. 
‘Women’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong 
Spool Silk. 

Made of famous Corticelli Silk 
Style booklet sent free on request 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years FEE 


twoyears. Meetsallrequirementsfor entrance tocollege 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-653 Drexel Ave, & 58th St. © A S. 1923 CHICAGO 


You can complete this 


YOUNG 
e YELLOW 
HEADS 


ors: spring's hatch, fully gtd 
Guaranteed to learn to talk. 
booklet, “Parrot Care,” explains 
simple secret of training good talk- 
ers, and why some parrots never 
talk. 10c or free with orders, Guar- 
live delivery anywhere in 
U.S. Price $12.00, express prepaid. 
M.E.BOGLE, Importer, San Antonio, Texas 


MANY average $75 a week showing women 
our eye-catching, mone; ing line of im- 
ported and domestic fabrics. Large repeat sales. 
1000 samples and selling instructions furnished, 
Men and women wanted on either part or full 
time. Complete details free. Write 

THE NATIONAL IMPORTING co: 
Dept. W-29, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


INGEE ROSES 


Our “*New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1927 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shrubs. Send for free copy. Established 1850. 


The Dingee & ConardCo., Box 15, West Grove, Pa. 


CAREFREE DOLLARS 


To learn how easily many of them may be yours, as a 
subscription representative of the Journal, write to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
953 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Sit down, Ann. We haven’t Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering. au two 


Send for free recipe book 
p g Smid $3.50. 100 Visite 


a ” 
Lea & Perrins, 242 West St., N.Y. even begun yet 


THE END 


Wedding 5'in 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., ka Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dentons for 
Men and 
Women 


Denton 
Sleeping 
Bag for 
Babies 
One size, 26 in. long * 


This 
oval 
picture 
is on the 
trade mark 
tag attached 
toevery genuine 
Denton 
Garment 


Vii 


Dentons 
for 
Children 


Sizes o, 1 
and 2 open 
down back, 
and have 


turn- 


Denton 
Sleeping 
Hoods 
Two sizes 
for Adults 
x 
Three sizes 
for 
Children 


Yr Extra-Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 

Double the life of Adult and Children’s Dentons by giving 
great durability where most needed. Soles and uppers 
are die-cut, giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 


Do not break in wringer. Do not cut threads. Do not 
readily come unbuttoned. Delight mothers, for the old 
bother of sewing on buttons is almost gone. 


New 
Two- 
Piece 
Dentons 
button 
entirely 
around 
waist 
Sizes o, 1 
and 2 
ONLY 


Denton Soft-Knit Fabric 


All Denton garments are made of our Special Denton 
fabric, wonderfully soft and warm. Made of high grade 
unbleached cotton, double carded, with a little fine, soft, 
natural colored, virgin wool to carry off perspiration. 
Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the 
ventilation for the skin to function healthily. Denton 
fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 


Prevents binding when sleeping with knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink 


When washed as we direct. Body, limbs and feet are 
covered (also hands in sizes 0, 1 and 2) giving full 
protection even if bed covers are thrown off. 


Infants’ Sizes—O, 1 and 2 


Have drop seat and open down the back, are extra wide 
at hips to allow for diapers and have turn-down cuffs. 


Children’s Sizes—3 to 14 


Have the drop seat but open down the front as is more 
convenient for boys. Children from 3 up delight in 
buttoning their own garments. In special cases, in the 
smaller of these sizes, if the mother prefers not to have 
them open all the way down, it is easy to sew the front 
opening part way up. These sizes have plain cuffs. Adult 
sizes are the same pattern. 


Dentons are amply proportioned, finely tailored and 
thoroughly well made in every way. 


Strong seams, collars double thickness, buttons well sewed, 
strong buttonholes. 


Ideal for camping, touring or for fresh-air sleeping. 


Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not readily 
showing soil. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer does not have 
them, write us. 


Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Goods and Department 
stores in United States and Canada. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


For Two Generations the Children of America Have Slept in Dentons. 


Ages 


Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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@eaHO knows the remories that stir a lonely heart 
d| when youth goes gaily by? Loved ones—and 
days long gone! Surely they merit our most en- 
during symbol of remembrance —a family memorial carved 
in marble that shall long outlast our days. 

All over America, in the quiet of churchyards, memorials 
of Vermont Marble serenely speak of honored names, simple 
faith, family love, and devotion. This has been America’s 
noblest memory stone for more than a century and a half. 

Joy comes, grief goes, generations pass; but Vermont 
Marble Memorials remain —and remain beautiful. Yet they 
cost no more than stones that seem more harsh and humble. 


Tis handsome illustrated booklet is fee— r $ 
to showyou the beauty which Master Crafts- A- 
men in Marble have achieved for others—to 
tell you more about modern memorials. By 
classifying all types of memorials, it simplifies 
selection. Write for it! 

Master Craftsmen in Marble are dealers in 
Vermont Marble Memorials everywhere. 
Through them our Department of Design is 
at your service for sketches, estimates, and fin- 
ished memorials of enduring beauty. 

Vermont MARBLE COMPANY 
Proctor, Vermont 
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WHITES EBERT 
A Triumph of Clean Health 


TUDE are the qualities which a dentifrice needs in order to give 
you the best possible service? 

Itshould have analkalinereaction that neutralizes dangerous mouth 

acids. Itshould be soluble in water. It should be free from grit, yet have 


that safely removes the harmful film from teeth. 
All of these requirements are met by Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, 
known nation-wide as a necessity when cooking—it is pure Bicarbonate 


of Soda of the highest quality, its purity exceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

Used regularly on a tooth brush with a little water, Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) will correct acid conditions, keep 
your mouth wholesome, remove discolorations and leave your teeth 
really clean, truly white—a triumph of clean health. 


—BOTH 


Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda is also 
pait for bath- 


bating colds, it is an 

effective first aid for 
urns, sunburn, insect 
bites, it has 


ing, helpful in com- \ 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is a safe, effective and economical 
dentifrice, highly recommended by dentists generally—get a package 
today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO Ine 
80 Maiden Lane 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL 
ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


New York 


FREE—Fill in the coupon and mail today 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking Soda 


as a Household Remedy—also send me for the children 
a Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name. 


Street. 


City. 
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HER PACE IS) OTING 


but her figure betrays her age! 


September, 1927 


N every smart gathering you see women 

with the bloom of youth on their faces, 
but with figures that look hopelessly 
middle-aged. It is tragic to hear the re- 
mark, “Her face is young, but her figure 
betrays her age!” 

What is the reason for these young faces 
and old figures that do not match? 


The Muscles of the Figure 
are first to show Age 


A woman’s own mirror tells her when 


her facial muscles begin to droop and sag.. 


She can see that a sagging muscle destroys 
both youth and beauty in her face. 

But she does not study the lines of her 
figure so critically. And her friends dare 
not tell her the truth. After thirty no 
woman can afford to be careless about her 
figure if she wants to look young. The 
muscles of the figure need care as well as 
the muscles of the face. 

Before wrinkles show in the face there is 
usually loss of muscle tone in the torso 
muscles which support the vital organs. 

The diaphragm may pouch out, the 
hips spread, and the waistline thicken into 
that settled, middle-aged look. 


Keep your Figure Young 
by guarding the Muscles 


Never attempt to “shape” your figure into 

some arbitrary line with a corset that has 

not been designed for your in- 

dividual figure needs. You may 

Spencer’, increase the strain on weary 
orsets } 


are never 
sold in 
stores 
7 


SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


muscles and do yourself positive harm. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


Have the Spencer Corsetiere come to your 
home and make a careful study of your 
posture. From this study a garment may be 
designed for you by the Spencer Designers 
to give your figure the support it should 
have. 

This “figure diagnosis” will not obligate 
you in any way. Look in the telephone 
book, and if you do not find her listed under 
“Spencer Corsetiere,” send us the coupon 
below. 

Nore: The Spencer Designing System cre- 
ates flexible corsets, belts, Spencer-Alls, 
Girdles, brassieres and surgical corsets— 
everything needed for style, comfort and 
support at prices you can afford. 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- 
plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 


SPENCER CORSETS 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 

141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. i 
Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and : 
have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


Your Name... 


Address......... 


Do you want to make money? 
Check the square to the right and we will tell you how go i 
you may make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the | : 
necessary training. i 
Sept., 1927 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY : 141 DERBY AVENUE : 
In Great Britain: SPENCER CORSETS, Ltd. . BRITANNIA ROAD 


© 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. BANBURY, OXON., England 
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An Egoist 


ORN of Pamola whose 
mantle is cloud, 
Sonof Katahdin, Katahdin 
the proud, 
Wukas, the little-boy-Indian 
Pan, 
Teaser and helper of beast and of man, 
Half of him godling and all of him child, 
Busies himself in the work of the wild, 
Busies himself in the tasks of the woods, 
Telling the bear cubs their musts and 
their shoulds, 
Aiding the fox in a matter of doubt, 
Cresting the kingfisher, speckling the 
trout, 
Clearing a space for the birches to grow, 
Teaching the waters the way they should 
flow. 


High on the mountain shelf, azure and 
cool, = 
Deep in the porphyry gathered a pool 
Fed by a trickle of water too slim 
Ever to fill up its bowl to the brim. 
Watching the needs of his wilderness fief, 
Wukas, the little-big Indian chief, 
Said to the tarn as it winked in the sun, 
“Come, little pool, it is time you should 
run. 
Break through your mossy and gravelly 
dam!” 
“Why?” asked the pool, “when I like 
where I am?” 


“Why?” echoed Wukas. “You indolent 
thing, 
You’d be a runnel instead of a spring; 
Runlets would flow to you, each from its 
nook, 
Till you’d be part of a jubilant brook, 
Then of a stream and a river more vast, 
Part of the glorious ocean at last!” 
“Yes,” sneered the fountain, “a drop in 
the sea, 
Nothing to nobody! Here, I am Me! 
Others may run if they choose, but I 
won’t.”” 
“Puddle!” snapped Wukas. ‘‘Who cares 
if you don’t?” 


It stays in its bowl in the rock of the 
mountain, 

That cloistered, aloof, egotistical foun- 
tain; 

It hasn’t an inlet and hasn’t an outlet, 

It hasn’t a froglet and hasn’t a troutlet. 

Remote from the circle of motion and 
action, 

Refulgent and tranquil in deep satisfac- 
tion 

Reflecting the moose and the red deer 
that lip it, 

The eagles, the jays and the swallows 
that sip it, 

The faces of cragsmen that stoop to its 
waters, 

The cliffs and the clouds and the moon 
and her daughters, 

It dreams, as it rests on its porphyry 
shelf, 

“ All that I mirror is part of myself!’ 
— ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Choosing the Right School 


“TID you know we'd finally decided on 
a school for Graycie? Well, we 
have. You know her mother wanted her 
to go to Vassar; she’s a Vassar woman 
herself. That is, she was intending to go 
there but about a month before school 
opened she developed a severe case of 
weak eyes. So she never went; but she’s 
always felt like a Vassar woman, and she 
has the Vassar spirit. So she wanted 
Graycie to put in her application there. 
She said the daughters of Vassar women 
would naturally have the preference. 
“Graycie’s older brother, Milholland, 
favored Sweet Brier. He said a girl with 
Graycie’s coloring and manner should 
have a Virginia accent. Besides, Mil- 
holland wanted to make certain that 
Graycie would not go to Ohio State, where 
he is a junior. I wanted her to go to my 
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old school, but of course a father doesn’t 
have anything to say in such matters. Her 
aunts and both grandmothers got into it, 
though, and we had a hot time at our 
house until we decided to compromise. 
“We compromised on Highbrow Hall, a 
country school with city advantages and 
a lovely catalogue. The fee is five thou- 
sand dollars not counting the horseback 
riding; and each girl has to furnish her 
own arnica. We decided that we’d all 
better give in a little; so we chose High- 
brow. That was where Graycie wanted to 
go in the first place.” 
—McCreapy Huston. 


Ultimatum 


‘AITHFUL I've been to the pledge that 

we made. 

Twelve months have passed since we 
plighted our troth. 

Have I complained at the price I have 

paid? 

Have I, despite your cold treatment, 
waxed wroth? 


“No!” is the answer. My heart has been 
true. 
Point to a person more steadfast than I. 
Cash have I sent in each letter to you; 
Promptly I’ve mailed it—and kept your 
reply. 


Long months have passed since I looked 
on your face; 
Coldly, austerely, you’ve left me alone. 
Now, ere the autumntide draws on apace, 
Grant my petition or take back your 
own. 


Do not continue aloof and unheeding; 
Kindly, I beg, my petition approve. 
Landlord, reluctant, give ear to my plead- 

ing. 
Paper the hallway, or else we shall move. 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


From an Unpublished Adventure 


HERLOCK HOLMES stooped and 
applied his eye to the keyhole. In- 
stantly he arose. 

“Something devilish has been going on 
here, Watson,” he cried, more shaken of 
voice than I had ever known him. “See 
what you make of it.” 

I, too, stooped to the keyhole and saw 
with a thrill of horror a face scarcely 
human not ten feet within the room. A 
lamp with a green shade on a dresser close 
by was as a spotlight upon a fixed and 
ghastly countenance. 

“Down with this door, Watson,” 
Holmes shrieked. We threw our weight 
upon it and it opened with a crash. 

Mr. Barnabas Didlow immediately sat 
up and instantly grew angry. 

“Hah!” he cried. “I know you. You 
are Holmes, the meddler! Holmes, the 
busybody! Can’t a man fall asleep after 
trying to give himself a mud massage 
without having his privacy invaded by a 
Scotland Yard jack-in-office?”’ 

In his agitation Mr. Didlow clawed the 
beauty clay from his face and revealed the 
flushed cheeks of an irate middle-class 
Britisher. 

Holmes stared, then burst into a loud 
laugh. “Come, Watson,” he said, “our 
task at Oaksby Towers is finished.” 


The smile of the Tapir is simply sublime, 
And revives one’s belief in a soul; 

’Tis the smile of the banker presenting a dime 
To the housemaid who found his lost roll. 


Deferred Payments 


(Being the diary of a gentleman 
who cannot resist the high-pressure 
salesmen) 


ANUARY 4. Bought an auto- 

mobile today. Very easy terms. 

Very fine car, with a cigar-lighter 

on the dash. Ought to finish payments 
on this in eighteen months. 

FEBRUARY 4. Paid installment due on 
car. Bought a radio set on easy terms. 
Fine set, and payments will be small and 
monthly. 

Marcu 7. A little late with the payment 
on the car this month, and will have to let 
the radio payment go over till April, as I 
bought a set of books and paid $11 down. 
Very fine books. Everybody should have 
this set of books. 

APRIL 15. Borrowed $50 from the boss 
to meet payment on car. The radio man 
came to take away the set, but we put out 
the lights and weren’t home. The chump 
hung around all the evening, so I couldn’t 
see to read the books. 

JUNE 1. Borrowed $100 from Uncle 
George to pay the $50 I borrowed from 
the boss, and also to meet payment on the 
car. Got behind a little on the book pay- 
ments, because I bought a piece of land 
in a new real-estate development. This 
land ought to jump in value. Paid $50 
down. 

Aucust 15. Somehow I don’t miss the 
radio set much. And you can get plenty 
of books from the public library. The 
thing that hurts me is that Uncle George 
should be so mean. Of course I told him 
I’d pay back the $100 on August first; 
but you can’t do the impossible, can you? 
Trying to arrange a “character loan ” from 
the bank. If I can borrow $250, I can get 
square again and everything will go fine. 

AucGust 16. Bank says I have no char- 
acter. What a bunch of crooks! 

SEPTEMBER 30. The garage man is 
holding the car for that labor bill. What 
right have they to hold the car? It doesn’t 
belong to me. 

OCTOBER 1. It wasn’t any use. I had 
to let the car go. Anyway, I’d rather have 
that piece of land. They’ve given me a 
month’s grace on that. Real estate people 
have more heart, after all. 

NOVEMBER 15. Well, they can have 
their old land. Good riddance. If I knew 
where to get $30 to meet the payment on 
the piano, I’d be all right. Bought a new 
automobile today, on the “pay out of in- 
come” basis. 

NOVEMBER 16. Income stopped. Got 
the sack at the office. In looking for a job 
you've got to have a good suit of clothes, 
so I bought one this afternoon. Five 
dollars down. —FREEMAN TILDEN. 

Dirge 
HEN a new day dawns, and your 
first wide yawns have squinted your 
waking eyes, P 

When your face is shaved, and your body 
laved and you’ve finished your exer- 
cise, 

Then you do not trip with a smiling lip to 
the cheerful breakfast room, 

But you linger and stall in the outer hall in 
an apprehensive gloom, 

In a misery dumb, for you're sure it will 
come. You’ve shrunk at that noise 
before— 

The flop of the tale that’s returned by mail 
which thepostmandropsat your door! 


Though the morn be bright, yet abysmal 
night returns at that awesome sound, 

And your castles of air, surpassing fair, are 
toppled and scattered round; 

And the vows you’ve made and the plans 
you’ve laid are out of the reach of 
hope, 

For your life grows black at the dismal 
smack of that heavy envelope; 

And you mutter in woe every curse that 
you know and wish you could think of 
more, 
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Thorough cleaning can be quick! 


HEN you clean thoroughly you get every 
speck of dust—every particle of grit. Yet it 
can be done quickly. 


The Premier Duplex always cleans thoroughly. It 
has the two actions that together must get all the 
dirt. The action of the motor-driven brush sweeps 
the surface clean of lint, and frees the grit. The 
action of the powerful suction bags all. And brush 
and suction work together with double action. They 
do twice the work in half the time. 


September, 1927 


At the flop of the tale that’s returned by 


mail which the postman drops at 
your door. 


Oh, the banshee’s squeal and the doom 


bell’s peal will rarely, if ever, please, 


But the firm, loud flop of the envelope’s 


drop is bitterer far than these. 


Ah, dismal and drear it is to hear the wail 


of a soul in pain, 


But this is small compared to the fall of 


that story, back again. 


I'll think when I’m hid neath the coffin lid 


that they drop the earth clods o’er 


Of the flop of the tale that’s returned by 


Revised and Corrected 


ITTLE Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
And made of her knees such 
display 
That the old-fashioned spider, 
Embarrassed beside her, 
Was actually frightened away! 


Check, Nate! 


‘HE way of a maid with a man 
Is a species of catch-as-catch-can; 
But the way of a man with a maid 


When you've cleaned, you're through with the mail which the postman drops at your Must be paid . . . andpaid . . . 
Premier Duplex for the day. It is always in order. door. paid. —ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
Both its motor and brush are ball bearing. They x 
never need oiling. Every time you use the Premier 
Duplex, you clean thoroughly, yet you clean quickl 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
Dept. 109 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Prenar Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
oronto, 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and 1 
Canada by the International General Electric Co., 


cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home Journat your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the October issue 
before it is “sold out.” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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A TOWEL’S LIFE 
AT A BOY’S SCHOOL 
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RicHT now a great many mothers who are 
busy packing their children off to boarding 
school know about Cannon towels. A great 


America use Cannon towels, for hotel 
managements appreciate their extraordinary 
wearing qualities and real economy. Doubt- 


many more—who are having their first ex- 

perience in sending boys and girls and towels away to 
school—will learn next June, when the youngsters and 
the towels come home, that Cannon towels are perfectly 
qualified to lead a towel’s life in a boys’ school—or a 
girls’, for that matter. : 

These heavy-woven, big, sturdy turkish bath towels 
are ideal for vigorous, energetic boys to use, and use 
hard. Cannon towels are made to be sent to laundries 
and washed over and over again. They will withstand 
the most severe treatment and wear longer than you 
have any reason to expect! f 

If there is a place where a towel has a more strenuous 
career than at a boys’ school, it is in the service of a 
hotel. And it is a fact that most of the famous hotels in 
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The new Cannon Flamingo turkish 
towel; borders in pink, blue, gold, 
green, lavender. Priced about $1.50. 


less, traveling, you have noticed these towels, 
admired their good looks, enjoyed using them. 

You will find in the assortment of Cannon towels in 
your favorite store a towel for every purpose on your 
list, at prices you can’t possibly better for towels of 
equal value. Plain white turkish towels, extra large, 
will suit your sons. Your daughters may prefer towels 
more decorative, with blue,* rose, lavender, green, or gold 
borders. Naturally these towels are a wise purchase for 
home as well as school or hotel use. For yourself or as a 
gift, be sure to see the special designs—whales, dolphins, 
lighthouses, flamingos and such. Bath mats and bath 
sheets, too. Prices? From 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


*Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely color-fast. 
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“This dietetic crime 


of pap feeding and food bolting’. . .” 


It is a constant menace, dentists declare, 
to the health of our teeth and gums 


N THEIR fight against the present 
rise of gum disorders, the leaders 
of the dental profession have not 
failed to make clear the source of 
these distressingly stubborn ailments. 
They lay the blame upon our soft 
foods and our habits of hasty eating 
which, they say, rob our gums of the 
stimulation that keeps them in health. 
But as the four brief quotations on 
this page will further testify, they 
have found a way to combat these ill 
effects—they describe a simple and 
effective means whereby we may re- 
pair the ravages of a diet deficient in 
roughage, and restore the gums to 
their normal firmness and health. 


How modern habits of eating 
injure teeth and gums 


To make delicious things to eat, we 
soften, we refine and denature our 
food. We peel and crush our fruits and 
vegetables. We husk our grains and 
grind them to a powder. We choose 
only tender cuts of meat. Asa result, 
our diet yields far too easily to our 
teeth and gums. 

Moreover, we often eat too hastily, 
which only adds 
to the trouble for 
our gums. For it 
relieves them of 
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Kindly send me a trial tube N: 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 10m6 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp PETEN 
to cover partly the cost of 

packing and mailing. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-97 
73 West St., New York, N Y. 


what little mechanical stimula- 
tion is left for them by our food. 
Small wonder that gums grow soft 
and weak—that the circulation .of 
the blood within their walls grows 
stagnant—that often “pink tooth 


brush” appears, to warn of worse 
troubles on the way. 

Massage of the gums, with the 
brush or with the fingers, is the sim- 
ple measure the dentists propose— 
to offset the lack in our diet and to 


Glance over these statements ... they reflect 
modern professional opinion on the 
care of the teeth and gums 


From a standard text: 


“The dietary of civilized nations is unnatural. Refined and proc- K 
essed foods are... . soft.and pappy, so as to require little or no 
mastication. The teeth and jaws do not have proper function be- 


cause the coarseness and fibre of the food have been removed.” 


From a radio talk by a well-known dentist: 


“If you find that your gums bleed on touch, for instance, when you use a tooth 


brush—this is the time to take action. 


It is a signal sent to you by nature that some- 


thing undesirable is taking place in your mouth.” 


From a gum specialist’s instructions to dental hygienists: 
“If the gum tissue is artificially stimulated three or four times a day, a change takes 
place in texture which .... seems to act as a protective armor for the underlying 


tissues,” 


From a professional paper: 


“It is evident that the most efficacious system of artificially stimulating the circula- 
tion in the dental tissues is one which is designed to simulate the method and 


result of natural function.” 


\ IPANA Tooth Paste 


ed a fresh supply of nourishing 
blood to the depleted tissues. 


How Ipana aids massage 
in strengthening teeth and gums 


And if you will perform your mas- 
sage with Ipana Tooth Paste, your 
gums will benefit even more quickly 
and permanently, because of Ipana’s 
content of ziratol. Very likely your 
own dentist, if you ask him, will 
heartily confirm this. 

For thousands of dentists, knowing 
the hemostatic and antiseptic virtues 
of ziratol, ask their patients to adopt 
Ipana both for the massage and for 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 
In fact, the dentists of America first 
gave Ipana its start toward the 
nation-wide success it has made. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon entitles you to a ten-day 
tube, gladly sent. But after all, isn’t 
it better to give Ipana the full thirty 
days’ trial that the full-size tube from 
your druggist will provide? 

Used faithfully for a full hundred 
brushings, Ipana will show you the 
start of firmer, healthier gums and 
whiter, brighter teeth. And very 
likely it will surprise you to learn 
how delicious a really beneficial tooth 
paste can be! 


*Two famous dentists, in a text-book 
on gum troubles, use these words to 
describe soft food and hasty eating. 
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To prepare dishes with blended colors as well as blended 
flavors—dishes that look as good as they taste—is the 
constant object of women who study the fine points of 
living well. That is why so many of them set high value 
not only on the special, rich savor of Premium Bacon 
but also on its uniform proportioning of fat and lean. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


To have a generous supply always on hand, 

many women buy Premium Bacon in the 

whole piece in the parchment wrapper as 

shown at right. Others prefer it in the con- 

venient pound or half-pound cartons, thinly 

and evenly sliced, free from all rind and 
ready for cooking. 


Surprise Meat Balls 


To one pound of ground steak or any left- 
over meat, add: one-half cup of grated cheese, 
juice of one lemon, one-half green pepper, 
chopped, two tablespoons chopped green 
olives, one tablespoon pimento cut fine, one 
teaspoon salt, one cup bread crumbs, one egg 
slightly beaten and one-half cup milk. Shape 
into balls. Roll in slices of Swift’s Premium 
Bacon and bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
about forty-five minutes or until tender. 


Swift & Company 


When the salad is served! That is the time— 
and the table is the place-—to mix this most 
modern and brilliant of all salad dressings. 

French Dressing! Made in a minute at 
the table. Like magic. But such simple magic. 

With the lettuce comes a cruet of Wesson 
Oil, rich and clear, with little flecks of golden 
light all through it like sunshine. 

Mix three parts of Wesson Oil and one 
of lemon juice, or vinegar, if you like a dress- 
ing as mild as a June day. Two parts of 
Wesson Oil if you like it tart, sharp with 
zest. But always varied to suit your taste and 
in accord with the strength of your particular / 
‘vinegar or lemon juice. Salt and pepper of 
course. And be sure that you brighten it | 
with the gay color of paprika. 

And then .individualize your French ; 
Dressing by a dash of mustard, a little Chili 
Sauce, or a few chopped olives . . . 

You'll think of many interesting variations. 

Just as you like it, freshly blended, French 
Dressing made with Wesson Oil is deliciously | 
good to eat and wonderfully good for you. 
Clear. Light in color. Pure. Wesson Oil 


Fill the cruet with Wesson Oil. This _ 
clear, delicate salad oil is then 


Pour Wesson Oil into the ewer 
and add vinegar or lemon 
juice, and seasoning. Mix well. 


Write for our booklet on salads and 
salad dressings. Address the Wesson Oil 
People, 837 Gravier Street, New Orleans, 


Serve while the dressing is fresh- 
ly blended—when it is bright, 
sparkling, deliciously appetizing. 


